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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The title requires some explanation and 
justification. The sources upon which the in- 
quiry that follows is based an; the so-called 
JAtakas or legends of pnivious l)irtlis contaiinsl 
in the P:\li Canon of Southern Ibiddhisni, that 
is, they are the stories which relate to t in; five 
hundred and fift y existences which Riiddha in 
his vaidous forms, ranging from that of an 
animal to that of a god, must have gone tlirough 
before his final existence. The triu; and most 
ancient germ of the JAtaka collection is con- 
tained in the verses (gfitliAs) which exhibit iu 
the essential events of the legends and 
whose number determines tim arrangement 
of the JAbikas. These verses constitute, with 
the prose-commentary which gives the legend 
a more exi)licit form, tlie so-called aiUavai tha. 
the “ story ^ f the past ” which has for its 
subject-matter the experiences of Buddha in 
one of his former existences. Each of these 
stories is preceded as an introduction by a 
pac cuppannavalthu or history of the prese nt 
times. ” which tells us of the event in Buddha’s 
life which impelled him to narrate the history 
of the past for illustrating the events of the 
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present day. Then follows the samodh dna. or 
^ connex ion ” by which Buddha, who remem- 
bers not only his own previous existence but 
that of people aroiuid him, identities the j>ersons 
of the a! iUmitthn with those of the paccnppun- 

IKIVdltllU. 

Th(* .latakas are most varied in their 
subj(!ct-matter : tliey consist, in part, of stories, 
parables or fables of animals, partly, of scenes 
from Indian folk-life of a clu'erint' or edifyin" 
charaeftn'. (^)nse(|ucntly, our source is not only 
com|)e(ent to arouse interest in the domain of 

the history of literal ur<! ; /^h e e olleet iojn_, r)f 

li urniuls— iK.^of more ijuportaucu ,_as a reserviiir 
f or mattn'ials for culture -history. Kvery account 
of the life in ancient India which u ill ever l)e 
written in future must take account of the 
.lAtaka which has justly been called a thesaurus 
of Indian anticpiities. State and private. 

That I have placed the culture which 
the Ji\takas exhibit in North-Eastern India, 
will, I hoj)e, not provoke any opposition. 
For although most of the stories contained in 
our sources are, so far as their contents are con- 
cerned, the common property of the Indian 
people and were known all over India, yet in 
the form in which they appear in the Jhtakas, 
they belong to a particular part of India, 
natnely, the north-east, the home of Buddhism. 
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Here, in the kingdom of the Ki\si-Ku!SHl» 
and Magadha, in tlic States where Bud- 
dha, according to tradition, lived and taught, 
the somewhat ancient stories took the garb 
of Buddhistic birth-legends ; here the acts 
of by far the largest majority of the Jiitakas were 
performed, and if some particular incidents among 
them occurred elsewhere, even in the most distant 


west, still the whole mass of detail, in w'hich all 
the J^takas agree, points to the fact that what 
we find here is only an <‘xt(!rnal transfenmee of 
the s^enc. 

^t may seem to lx? a very hold thing to take 
an entirely determinate period, namely, the age 
of Buddha, for the age of the legends and the 
state of civilization depicted in theni^ Taken as 
a whole, the collection of Jatakas in their present 
form surely does not represent any single culture 
period. Many of the Jatakas are undoubtedly 
very old and belong, so far as their origin is 
concerned, to the pre-Buddhistic period. That 
they were known in the third century B, C, 
and that too in the form of legends of previous 
births of Buddha designed for the education of 
laymen — for this we have irrefutable evidence in 
the sculptures in the third century B, C. whicl^ 
arc found in the tombstones of Sanchi, Amara-^ 
vati and Bharhut; these reliefs represent scenes 
from the Jatakas and the superscriptions which 
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are added to the itidividual representations agree 
with the titles contained in oiir texts. If these 
sculptures give us, as the lower limit of the age 
of the Jiltakas, the third century IJ.C., there are 
reasons — as has been shown clearly by Biihler 
{Indian Studies, No. 3, p. 17 sq. in the “ Sitz- 
ungsbcrichten der Wiener Akademie, Philo.s- 
hist. Classe ” V'ol. 132) — for placing it in a still 
earlier age. 

On the original bed much clay was dejM)* 
sited in the course of centuries, till the Jfttakas 
came to acquire the form which they at present 
have. The intrwluctory narratives are, although 
they relate to the time of Buddha and go back 
to the older portions of the Pali canon, mani- 
festly comj)Osed after the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era ; the conditions described in the paccuj)- 
jHtnnaoalthu, the life of the cloister which is por- 
trayed with the minutest detail and regulated by 
precise rules, the relation between the laymen and 
the confederation and many other matters show' a 
departure from the culture pericnl of the atUa- 
vatthu and point to a time when Buddhisni had 
already become a power and ruled over every- 
thing. If the view of culture to be sketched by 
me appcjirs somewhat uniform, it is because the 
later components of the Jiitaka collection are left 
out of account ; where they have been considered, 
I have brought out always very prominently 
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their character as paccuppannacnfthu. Now, 
even in the oldest form, there was some 
portion which was specifically Buddhistic and 
there was a good deal of subsidiary matter that 
was introduced later to continue the thread of the 
naiTative. In general, we can suppose that our 
legends have changed very little from their origi- 
nal form, as the oml transmission of such stories 
is generally true to the letter of the original apd 
has preserved tlu^ form in which they obtained 
currency among the disciples of Buddha and 
spread from mouth to mouth. 

Out of the rich historical material which 
the .ntakivs contain, I hav(i ])ut together in 
the present work first that which refers to the 
social organisation aiul specially to the caste- 
relationship ; from this, the inquiry has no 
doubt at times drifted to other matters. A 
thorough-going account of th(^ political and eco- 
nomical relations, as they ruled in Buddha’s 
time in North-East India, I hope to be able to 
give at a later time on a broader basis by drawing 
upon the whole Pali canon, but J. do not think 
of dealing with this problem before I have made 
myself clear on a question without a solution of 
which a complete understanding of the life of 
ancient India is unthinkable. 

The responsibility for this work is entirely 
mine but I feel it my duty to thank Prof. 



Olden berg lor various suggestions and kind help. 
I have also to give iny thanks to Prof. Jacobi, who 
was kind enough to go through the proofs, as 
well as to my friend and former colleague, Dr. 
Wischmann, M’ho has also helped me in reading 
the proofs. 

The quotations from the JAtakas refer to 
Faushbll’s editions, of which up to now five 
volumes have appeared. The sixth volume 
which is being published I have not been able 
to make use of. 

Regarding th(' translit<*ration of Pali and 
Sanskrit words it is to be remarked that c (w) 
sounds like the (lerman “ tsch ” and ; has the 
same sound as in (he English word ‘ journey s 
and sh are pronounced like (he (Jerman* ‘ sch,’ 
s is as sharp as “ss”and e and o are always 
long. 


That is. liko in thp English wort! shame — Translator. 



PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 

Thanks to the original conception and adroit 
execution of Sir Asutosh Mookorjee, Sarasvati, 
President of the Post-(iraduate Department, a 
spscial Degree in M.A. in Ancient Indian History 
and Culture was instituted l)y the Calcuthi Uni- 
versity in 11)18. And a.s the course in its entirety 
was too vast for the comprehension of any student 
within the time at his disposal, the subject w'as 
divided into four Groups. One of these Groups 
is Social and Constitutional History dealing with 
social life, manners, customs and ceremonies, as 
well as economic life, principles and methods of 
administration and ethnology. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the special difficulty with which the 
University lecturers had to struggle, l)ecau8e 
there were very few manuals or text-books 
which could be prescribed for the ase of the 
student. Of the few books again that were 
available, most were either in German or in 
French. Such, e.y., was Dr. Richard Pick’s 
Die Sociale Gliederutig im Norddatlichen Indien 
zu Duddhae Zeit. The importance of this book 
for the social and administrative history of 
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ancient India cannot possibly be denied, based 
as it is on the Jatakas of the Pali Buddhist canon. 
One has only to look to the contents of this book 
to be convinced of it. The different subjects 
handled in the different chapters throw a flood 
of light on the social life of northern India in and 
before Buddha’s time which is believed to have 
been portrayed by the datakas. Unfortunately 
for the students of India, Dr. Pick’s work is in 
German and could in no way be useful to them, 
most of them not being ac(iuainted with German. 
In these circumstances the Board of History 
recommended that it should be translated into 
English and that this translation should he pub- 
lished by the University. It was no easy matter, 
however, to fin<l out a scholar capable of under- 
taking this tmnslation. .Tiist at that time 
;Dr. S. K. Maitra, Director, Indian Institute of 
Philosophy, Amalner, came to Calcutta from the 
Bombay Presidency on sonn^ business. He had 
already undertaken the translation of Dr. Ludwig 
Btein’s J}ie PhUosoplmehen StrOmungeu der 
Qegentoart for the Calcutta University and done 
it satisfactorily. The History Board was thus 
in a way induced to approach him with their 
request, and he with his inherited zeal for the 
cause of education allow’ed this new task to be 
imposed on him, in spite of the multifarious 
duties that pressed on him heavily at that 
time. For the present publication, therefore, the 



University is highly indebted to him. How 
beautifully Hr. Maitra has performed his task 
will be seen from the fact that none who goes 
through the book ever feoLs or even suspects 
that it is a translation. 

H. H. BHANDARKAll, 
Carmichael Professor of Ancient 

Jiulkdi Sistory and Cnlture, 
Calcutta University. 


Calctj jta : 

The 8fh August, 1920. 
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CHAPTER 1 


iNTuonrcTiox 

n'est j)n> la 1 hcorir (jui piMil i pudi-c roinpto (h's 

fhkits ; ce sout Irs fail s ijiii aident avoir la tln'-oric teioiis son 
vrai jour, ii la ranu'iirr (l:nis sc's juslrs liinilrs. 

Ijis i ii.sfts linus L huh. 

^^\\(\ liino is jKist whv*n |>('oph; iisrd lo think 
that so far as ancioiil India was (‘oncta’iKMK it 
was enough to co nsidtn* only Rrah nianioal 
literatuia^ TJn^ \i(‘w that for an(*i(‘nt Indian 
ciiltunj and aii(*i(Mit Indinn liir. w(* r(‘(|uir(‘ onlv" 

, to consider Hralunanical sour(*es, is nea*(‘ssarily 
ono-sidt^d, In'causc^ these souret^s wtn’(5 written) 
fi’om a on('-sid(*d |)oint of vi(nv. ]^)r tln^ir aidhoi*s 
immersed in tin* |)ricstly vi«*ws, the world which 
surrounded them, material as w(dl as spiritual, 
existed only so far as it ndatcal to tin* saendlices 
witli their litany and tlndr ritual which lilh^d 
all their thoughts and aspirations, and wliei’e, as 
in the text-hooks of law, there was a departure 
from tliis special viinv-point and the entin* 
domain of law and moivils for privatf? as wrdl as 
public life was taken into ac.'count, this was 
still done from the standpoint of theorisin^^ 
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Brahmanism'; nay, even in epic literature, where 
one could expect most a view of the real state of 
things, this was prevented or, at any rate, rendered 
difficult by the all-cclipsing under- 
Avood of theories and systems. 
No AA’ondor that this world whicli the Br&linianas 
interpreted in their own way appears so foiaugn 
and so strange to us ; no wonder that in 
many points it agrees so little Avith Avhat 

Ave knoAV of ancient India from other sides. 
Now-a-days, hoAvever, avc no more consider a 
non-Brahmanieal source, such as the accounts 
of the Greek messenger Megasthenes, unreliable 
simply l)ccauso it cannot be brought into 
harmony with the Brahmanical theory* ; avc 
try, on tin; otluu' hand, to collect all available 
material, Avhether it is of Buddhistic, Jaina 
or Greek origin, Avhich exhibits tin; ])riestly 
theories in their triu^ light — nay, avc do not 
even hesitate to inak(' us(i of the conditions 
of modern India Avhieh on account of the 

* Tho li^urcs on tho margin [li], [3], etc., relate to llu' jKige numbers 
of the original (JtTinnn. — Tra«.«/nfor. 

’ Oldenberg, Religion drs Veda, p. 2^. 

* So writes Mtix Diincker, (leschichte den Altc} thuma^ Uh Kdition, 
Vol. Ill, p. 319 “Wliru tho tlroek.s give seven instead of four castes, 
when the otUcials, tho spies and tho artisams, and lastly, the linnters 
anil tho ahopherds are designateil as separate classes by them, this 
ernir arises from the reason that they look upon these as caste-divisions.” 
Cf. further Lasset), Indisrhr A!tcrthum$kund>\ 2in\ edition, Vol. II. p.Tlo, 
“Why ho (Megasthenes) took seven instead of four is not clear." 
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stability of most Oriental cultures have preserved 
so much of the past, for comparison with, and 
for the explanation of earlier periods. 

Nowhere does the one-sidedness of Bi’ah- 
manical explanation seem so manifest as in the 
manner in which the Indian society is shaped in 
priestly literature. Heedless of all reference 
to facts, the Bi'tthmanas built up a theory which 
appeared to them to establish for ever, through 
eternal and Divim^ reason.s, their rule. As the 
foundation for tluMr caste-theory, they made use 
of certain class-distinctions which, as every- 
where, existed in a wholly analogous manner 
among the Iranians and which existed in India 
even in thP oldest Vedie age and were trans- 
. , mitted to the V('das. Here they 

found as a line of demarcation 
which was authoritative; for them and Avhich 
was not too circumscribed, that suggested by 
the opposition between the ruling classes, 
the priestly classes and the common people 
and the still sharper separation of the entire 
Aryan population from the p(!oples avho were 
inimical to them, namely, the davjua, who 
bv their dark skins were distinguished from the 
fair conquerors, and, so far as they were subju- 
gated, were employed in the capacity of slaves. 
With these distinctions of profession and race, 
the authors of the lawbooks made certain rules 
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concerning reli!»ious rites and regulating mar- 
riage and food which probably had been current 
from ancient times in many tribes of the people 
and specially, in their class, and thus developed 
the concept ‘caste,’ whose chief characteristic they 
took to be that which was the most obvious 
mark of the four castes, namely colour (vania).' 

The IJraUmanical theory divides Indian 
society into four castes and prescribes for each 
of these wholly lived professions and activities. 
At the. head stall il the BriVhmanas; they repre- 
sent the priest and teacher class. They have 

, , , for (heir work the teachinaj and 

study of the Veda, the offering 
of sacrirtccs for themselves and for others 
and the receiving and giving of alms. Tlu* 

' It iH bovoinl tlin s.Mipft of my problom wliirli is only concortit'd with 
the condition of a piirti<’nlar porioil, to cxamiiio in di'tail the (junation 
of the origin of tho (’lato* and ospiTially, of tho infliUMico wln'ch the 
institution ^'f family has upon tho huildinir up of cuHto. I rofor tlie reader 
to the article of Senart, Les Cxstrn <lans I' hide in the “ Revue des deux 
inondes*” (Vols. 121, 122, 12.*»), whud» 1 consider tho most sensible ami 
ncuto thing tliat has ever been written about tho Indiati enste.s. In parti- 
culivr points (he statements no doubt stand in need <if yu’oof before they 
can bo regJirded as scienttfio facts. Especially, the proposition which is 
to ho looki'd upon ns the cardinal point of his theory, namely, that 
“oaato is thi* normal <levelopment of the ancient Aryan family conception” 
seouis hardly to meet adocpiatoly tho ohjection that no traces of this 
development of the family into the caste are to be found in the Vedas, 
with tho help of tho f<dlowing statement: “The ilevelopmeiit might have 
taken place too slowly, it ivsts upon too instinctive, too primitive 
elements to give ivs much evidence of this element in a literature such 
as that of the hymns." 
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Kshatriyas or “ warriors ” have for their 
duty the protection of the people, the jjiving 
of alms, the offering of sacrifices and the 
study of the Vedas ; to the Vaisyas, breeding 
of cattle, l,rad(j and agriculture were assigned 
as their work, but along with these, 

giving alms, offering sacrifices and study are 
made their duties ; the Sudras, finally, have 
onh' one work and that is to serve the 

other three castes (11 auavadharrnastlstra 
1.87-91). Th<' authors of the lawbooks could 
not possibly conceal the inconsistency of this 
their theory with the surrounding facts. Most 
early probal)ly, tlie t wo higlu^st castes, the 
priests ainl the warriors, were brought into 
relation with the real facts, hut the great mass 
of the people who in the coui'seof a pi'Ogressive 
civilization were assigmal the various 
professions could only he held fast by doing 

violence to facts, lint how to explain the 
existence of innumerable facts contradicting the 
theory? It would not do to introduce new 
castes without destroying the sacred old 
tradition. “ The Bnlbrnana, the Kshatriya, the 
Vaisya, these three castes have two births, the 
fourth has only one birth ; and there is no fifth 
(caste)” — .so it is said in Manu (X. 4). 

People joined with the already current theory 
another, and that was the theory of mixed castes. 
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Acting upon this, people began to look upon 
only the children by properly wedded women 
of the same caste as belonging to the caste of 
their father and the children resulting from 
the union of dilfercnt castes as mixed castes, 
and this in the following way; the higher the 
caste of the mother and the lower the caste of 
the father, the lower became the caste of the 
issue. Thus, the child born of the union of a 
Br&hmai\a with a Vaisya girl was called an 
Ambashtha, so it was called a NishAda when 
the union was with a ^Adra’s daughter; the 
issue of the marriage of a Kshatriya with 

^ , the daughter of a ^Adra was called 

[p. 5.] 

Ugra; the children resulting from 
the opposite kind of union, namely, when 
the mother lielonged to a higher and the 
father to a lower caste, were called in the 
descending order of their social rank, SAta, 
MAgadha, Vaideha, Ayogava, Kshattri and 
CapdAla. All these mixed castes were charac- 
terised as of low birth (apasada), the lowest 
and most contemptible was, according to the 
theory, th e_CandAla . b ecause 
union of a BrAhmaiia’s daughter with a ^Adr§ ., 
Through further combinations, through further 
alliances between the four recognised castes 
and the mixed castes and through marriages 
among the latter, there arose a further number 
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of mixed castes. Among others — I only mention 
the names which occur to me in this connex- 
ion — the issue of the union of a Nishftda with 
a Sddra wife was called Pukkasa and the Vena 
was the issue of the alliance between a Vai- 
dehaka and an Ambashtha woman. This, how- 
ever, in no way exhausts the number of mixed 
castes; here come first the so-called Vrfityas, 
who are the issue of legitimate unions of the 
three higher castes but who through neglect of 
religious obligation, that is, neglect of taking 
admission into their caste (upanayana) at the 
right time, lost the right to belong to that ca.ste. 
Their descendants fall again into different groups 
of castes, according as they were orginally of 
Br&hmana, Kshatriya or Vaisya origin We 
shall in course of our enquiry come across 
them as Mallas, Licchavis and Natas who were 
all descended from the Vrfityas of the Kshatriya 
caste. Innumerable despised mixed castes, again, 
are the offspring of those who through some 
fault — adultery, consanguineous marriage, aban- 
donment of the prescribed profession — are ex- 
communicated from the Aryan Society; thus 
we have the origin of the Kaivarta out of the 
union of a NishfUla with an Ayogava woman. 
To these mixed castes professions were assigned 
with as much strictness as in the case of the 
four official castes; for instance, to the Sfita 
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was assigned the Avork of a cart-driver, to the 
Ambashtha, the inediual profession, to the Mftga- 
dha, trade, to the NishilUla, the killing of fish, 
to_ the Pukkasa, the capturing and killing of 
r the cave-dwelling animals, to the 

Canditlas, the carrying of corpses 
and the execution of criminals. 

So much for the theory of the lirahmaiias 
(according to Manu, X. 5 s(i). It is /irima ftieir 
evident that we cannot possibly have in it a 
true picture of the real state of things; and it 
is not didlcult to see how Iherts has been deve- 
loped such a system. 'J'he names of the particular 
mixed eastt's show very ])lainly mate- 

rial out of which the system is built; ^iroughout 
it is either geographical or ethnical relations, 
names of lands or peoples, which give tlnnn theiil 
distinctive names, as. For e.\amj)le, !Ma.gadha,l 
Nishflda, Vaideha, AmhashUui, IMalla, Licchavi 
and Camilla. Along with these and to a much 
smaller e.xtent, professional categories determine 
the names, as, Suta, cart-driver. Vena, maken 
of reeds, Nata. dancer, Kaivarta, fisherman. 
The self-contained existence of tlu!se and 
similar groups separated from the Aryan Society, 
through contempt shown towawls their race or 
their callings, Avas t(X) evident to make it possible 
to ignore them quietly or to bring them under 
on© or other of the four castes. The theory aa'hs 
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widened and the mixed castes were annexed 
to the four original and recognised castes by 
giving their families or professional groups a 
wholly arbitrary genesis. 

That the inadequacy of the orthodox theory 
and the necessity for making certain concessions 
to truth was felt is shown by numerous excep- 
tions to the general rule recognised for parti- 
cular cases. The law, according to which every 
caste was assigned a wholly fixed calling, could 
not be maintained in this its exclusive form; 
people permitted at first the higher castes to 
follow the mode of life of the caste next in 
order in the system, but people could not stop 
there and allowed, evidently, under pressure of 
circumstances, the higher castes to adopt the 
professions which were originally considered 
proper for the lower ones. Thus, a Br^hmapa 
may, if he cannot earn his living by the work 
proper to his own caste or by that of the warrior 
caste, adopt the life of a Yaisya and earn his 
livelihood by agriculture and rearing cattle. 
(Manu X. 82). In practice people went further 
and we may suppose that even among the Brfth- 
^ ^ mapas of ancient times the ways of 
^ earning a livelihood were no less 

manifold than they are to-day.‘ 

From the list of BrAhmapM who according to law eaimot be 
invited to take pert in the offeringt to one'* deported enceetore (Hans 

2 
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If we thus have in the Brahmanical 
theory anything but a picture of the real social 
conditions, we should not also lose sight of the 
fact that this theory after it was promulgated 
without much reference to facts, reacted power- 
fully upon the facts (actual conditions). The 
more Brahmanical culture spread in the course of 
centuries, the more did the priestly classes 
succeed in stamping their desired physiognomy 
upon the Indian society through their religious 
and social influence. The superiority of the 
Br&hmai^a caste which came gradually into 
recognition and at first, surely, not without oppo- 
sition, influenced to a great extent the further 


III. 151 sq), wti can gut an idea of the multifAriousneBS of the pro* 
fewions followed by them in spite of the prohibition. We thus meet 
with players (kitava), medical men (cikitsaka), batchers (m&ipsaTi. 
krajiii), shopkeepers (vipa^ona jtvan) paid professions (preshjo 
gr^masya r&jilaSoa), usurers (v&rddhusUi), herdsmen (pa^updla) actors 
(kulllava) singers (batuiin), oilmillors (tailika), dealers in spices 
(ratavikrayin), makers of bows and arrows (dhann^^fiar&^&tp kart&) 
rostrainers of elephant, cattle, horses and camels (hastigD^rosh^rada- 
mak|i), astrologers, tamers of birds, instructors in the use of the 
weapons (yuddhftc&rya), architects, tamers of dogs (Srakrt^in), 
laloonevf^ (fijr^najlvin), agricultarists (kpshijtvin) and p^en oarrten 
of corpses (pretaniry&taka)*-Now-a-dayB one can find, as stated in 
Nesfield*a Brie/ View of the catte nyitein of (he North- Weetem Provinees 
and Oudh, Allahabad, 1885, Brkhma^as following any paid peo- 
fession, vritb ihe exception of such an biiog on rellg^ms defilement and 
eTentnallj, loss of caste, such as, for example, that of a sweeper or a 
•washerman. We find them following ths^^pMopation of a water- 
eanier, oook, cart-driver, watchman, field-watc^, poctman, poUcemaa, 
ptofeeeional singer, dancer, etc«, etc. 
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development of tiie social condition ; it was 
essentially the prime cause of the various groups 
of the Indian society which had been 
formed on the lines of professions 
or of races, modelling themselves upon the 
Brahmanioal castes and so becoming what the 
th^y had already made them. 

<£jChis superiority of the Br&hmaiia caste, how- 
ever, extended in no wa.y over the whole pro- 
vince of ancient India conquered by Aryan cul- 
ture. The proper centres of Brahmanism, the 
provinces which in Manu were styled the land of 
Brahmarshi, comprise the countries of the 
Kurus, Matsyas, Pancitlas and Shrasena^ The 
land bordering this, the portion of Northern 
India which was called Madhyadesa or middle 
land, forms, starting eastward, a region indicated 
by a line drawn from the Him&laya through 
Pray&ga, called Allahabad to-day, towards the 
high land of Amarakantaka’. The provinces to 
the east of this line, the countries known to-day 
as Oudh and Behay, where in Buddha’s time we 
find the people^^ Kftai. Kos'alar Vid eha and 
Magadha, are excluded from Brahm^ hidniar 
According to the evidence of the Br^hma^a 
texts and the lawbooks, there can be . no doubt 
that these people, especially, Mngndhn 


Lasteii, Indiwehe 4lterthum9kunde, 2nd Ed., Vol. I« p, 152V 
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and Videha came late in contact with 
Tednr culture — and — were — never InHuenc^ 
so much by it as th e western pe'opl g^ We 
’should” not forget that the Aryan immigration 
in India took place by stages and was not uni- 
form throughout ; the Aryan races, who 
proceeding farthest east, subjugated first the 
Gangetic people, may have separated themselves 
from the great body of the Aryans for a time, 
when there was still no culture which we are 
accustomed to designate by the term “ Vedic. ” 
Also it is doubtful whether these advanced 
guards of Aryan civilization ever succeeded in 
fully absorbing the aboriginal races who, how- 
ever inferior they might have been to the 
Aryans in point of culture, were numerically 
much stronger than their invaders. ^S^lsojthfi. 
circumstance that in Manu the names of some 
of these eastern races, namely, those of 
[p Magadha and Videha. are appli ed 

to the mixed castes not belonging 
to the Aryan family, points to the conclusion 
that they were not regarded as of the same 
rank by people who considered them selves 
true representatives of Aryan culCugj^ The 
possibility, therefore, is in no way excluded 


■ Of. Thp ezounoa “fiber dee geoKraphiache VerhUtnin dei 
▼ediiOben and dar baddhistiachen Kaltar * in Oldenberg'a Buddha, 
BelUn, iSSt, p. SSe 8({. 
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that we have to see in the individual races of 
princes repeatedly mentioned in the Pali texts, 
such as, the Licchavis of YesMl and the Mallas, 
the lords of Eu8inft>r& and PAv&, who were 
both looked upon by Manu as the descendants 
of a Vratya of the Kshatriya caste, the non- 
Aryan aboriginal rulers. 

If this supposition of an ethnical and 
cultural opposition between the specifically 
Brahmanic west and the less Brahmanised east, 
the home of Buddhism, is correct, then we can 
presume that even the social conditions, as we 
find them here, are different from those of the 
west ; for the social organisation of a people is 
essentially dependent upon the abov(;-named 
factors and is probably more so in India 
than elsewhere ;(j^nical differences and reli-. 
gious views have principally determined the 
social physiognomy of the Indian people. To 
this we have to add a circumstance which even 
for India cannot be left out of consideration 
and has to he brought in here for the ex- 
planation of the opposition mentioned above, 
namely, the influence of climate and the soil ; 
climatical and geographical differences have 
*even in India, which is so often called “a world 
in itself,” sometimes even a world which unites 
the greatest contrsuiictories, played a part in 
the shaping of the social condition^ 
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Now let us leave the province of a priori 
suppositions and take om* stand upon firm 
ground which will form the basis of the in- 
quiry that follows. From the Pali texts and 
especially, the JA.takas, we will take the material 
for the reconstruction of such a picture as 
the Indian society in Buddha’s age and the 
field of his work may have pre- 
sented. Here, however, we must 
consider that when this picture differs from 
that which is presented by the Br&hmanical 
sources, this difference arises not necessarily 
from local variations but in part from the 
nature of the texts. Just as the BrAhmapa 
texts, the lawbooks and even the Brahmanical 
epics reflect very little the real state of Indian 
culture and just as in reality they represent the 
state of culture as it occurs in the imagination 
of their BrAhmana authors, ?o also in the case 
of the Buddhist texts, one should not lose sight 
of the subjective element. The authors of the 
Pali canon were Buddhist monks, and as such, 
kept aloof from, if they were not hostile to, 
Brahmanical culture. The sacrificial ceremony, 
the study of the Vedas, the Brahmanical caste, 
in short, everything which gave the BrAhmanas 
their special position, was looked upon as worth- 
less by these and challenged. Many of the dis- 
ciples of Buddha belonged, before their acceptance 
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of the homeless life (pabbajj^.), like Buddha 
himself, to the Kshatriya caste and showed a pre- 
ference for their former caste even when they 
entered the monk’s state ; many were rich, 
influential citizens, before they nuiounced the 
world, and in conse(}uence of this, looked at their 
own former condition with more favourable eyes 
than the Brillimanas ; and whoever, among these 
classes even accepted Buddhism was very likely 
to view Brahmanism with great and even unjust 
severity. But the Buddhist monks among whom 
the tradition spread and to whom we owe 
its fixation, showed a more objective attitude 
towards the worldly life which they had renounced 
and in exchange for which they had adopted 
the homeless life, than the Brhhmanas who were 
always conscious of their Brahmanism which 
they spread over the society in which they 
lived. 

Besides, Buddhistic narratives which are in 
other respects altogether different, exhibit the 
same tendency in the region of morals; the 
great mass of concrete data regarding the life 
of the people which are found in the realistic 
pictures of the J&takas is for them a matter of 
indifference ; it is purely casual, and this casual 
manner, this parenthetic way in which these 
things are described, has preserved it from 
distortions. 
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For these reasons — so it seems to me at 
[pH] least — the picture of Indian society, 

as we obtain it from the Pali 
texts and principally, from the Jhtakas, is 
more life-like and true than that which the 
Brhhmapas through their one-sided exaltation 
of their own caste have given us and so w'c 
may hope to get some material from our sources 
which can throw light upon the caste-relations 
in eastern India. 



CHAPTER II 


Genehal View of the Castes 

If we first seek, on the basis of quota* 
tions which relate to castes in general, a concep- 
tion of their meaning, and of their relation to 
one another, we arc confronted at first sight 
with a circumstance which seems to give tlie lie 
direct to the introductory words — the circum- 
stance, namely, that even in the Pali canon 
we find the Rrfthmanical caste-lheory. The 
division of Indian society into four castes is 
in no way unknown to Ruddhist literature. 

“Just so, you monks” — with these words 
Buddha teaches his disciples in the Cullavagga 
'Of the Vinaya-Pitaka (IX, 1, 4) a1)out the rela- 
tion of the castes to the Order — “ just as the 
great rivers, such as, the Ganga, the Yamuna, 
the Aciravatl, the Sarabhu and the Main, when 
they pour their waters into the great ocean, lose 
their names and origins and become the great 
ocean, precisely so, you monks, do the.se four 
castes, the Khattiya (=Skr. Kshatriya), the 
BiAhmana, the Vessa (=Skr. Vaisya) and Sudda 
(=8kr. Sftdra) when they paas, according to the 
doctrines and prescriptions of those who have 
attained perfection, from home to homelessness, 
3 
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lose their names and origins and take from here 
onward the name mmana attaching to the son 
of Sakya.” 

In Kaijnakathftla Sutta (No. 90 of the Maj- 
jhima NikAya) the following words w'ere put 
into the mouth of Ituddha : “ These are the four 
rp 12] castes, O great king : Khattiya, 
BrAhmana, Vessa and Sudda. Of 
these four castes, O great king, two stand in 
the front rank, namely, the Khattiya and the 
BrAhraaiia, so far as relates to the salute, the 
seat to be offered, the extension of the folded 
hands and the service to he rendered.” 

The AssalAyana Sutta,' which tries to prove 
the worthlessness of the castes, likewise speaks 
of four castes : “Once stopped” — so it begins 
— “the Holy at SAvatthi, in Jetavana, the park 
of AnAthapindika. At that time there lived in 
SAvatthi five hundred BrAhmanas hailing from 
different places for some religious purpose; among 
them there was a rumour that this hermit 
(samapa) Gotama proclaimed the purity of the 
four cast es. Who is in a position to challenge 
the samana Gotama with regard to this question ?” 
As the Sutta proceeds, this division is surely 
not always observed : the author is occasionally — 
as if unconsciously and perhaps against his w ill 


‘ Ed. and trant»l. br Richard Piachel, Chemnitz^ 1880. 
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— forced by reality to mention, by the side of the 
Khattiyas and the Brilhmai^as, the RAjannas' 
and as lower castes, the Caii,dA,la, Neslida, Veija, 
Rathak&ra and Pukkusa ; but tli i existence of 
the four castes is still the tacit assumption which 
is in no way sjiven up even in the admission 
which Gotama at the end of his dispute forces 
the Brft,hmana Assal&yana to make, namely, that 
caste is worthless and that the claim of the 
BrA,hmanas to be the l)est caste is untenable. 

The same subject is also handled in the 
Madhura Sutta” (Xo. 81 of the Majjhima Nik&ya) 
and to some extent the same words are used. The 
king Madhura Avantiputta betakes himself to 
Samana Kacc&,na and puts to him th(! question : 
“ The BrAhmanas, KaecAna, maintain that the 
Brahmana is the best cjiste and every other caste 
is low, that the BrAhmat^ is the white caste and 
every other caste is black, that the BrAhraanas 
are pure and not the non-BrAhmaims, that the 
Brabmanas are the favourite sons of Brahma, that 
tp 13 ] born out of his mouth, 

born of Brahma, successors of 
Brahma. What do you say to this, KaccAna 
And KaccAna replies that caste neither assures 
material success in life nor makes any difference 

. * Gf. with this the remark in the sixth chapter. 

• Ed. and transl. bj Robert Chalmers in the “Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society” 1894, p. 394 eq. 
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^ith regard to the punishment or happiness 
that avtraits after death, that it does not protect 
wrong-doers from the punishment prescribed 
by law and that above all, for homeless 
ascetics it is a matter of indifferenctK But here, 
too, the argument rests upon the four castes 

and the result is, not that those four castes 

do not exist but only that they are all the same. 

The thought that a Brilhmana does not 
occupy a special place by reason of his birth but 
that virtue alone constitutes a true Brfthmana, 
recurs also in the JtUakas ; in many ways the 
theme of the worthlessness of the castes 

is varied and an opportunity given to the nar- 
rator for lengthy discussions on the caste. 

Especially, the Udd&laka Jlitaka deals in a most 
penetrating way with the caste question. “A long 
time ago, when Brahmadatta ruled in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta' was appointed his house priest, 
on account of his scholarship and intelligence. 
The latter saw one day in a pleasant spot in the 
park an extremely beautiful courtesan and fell 
in love with her. She became pregnant (with his 
child) and when she recognised her condition, 
she said to him, “O Lord, I have received a 
live fruit ; when it is born I will give the child 
the name of its grandfather.” He reflected, 


* 8kr. Bodhisattwa, i.«., Buddha in one of his former ezisieiioet. 



“A child which is born of a low woman cannot 
possibly be given the family name” and said to 
her, “My love, this tree here is called Udd&la ; 
because you have got your child here, you may 
call it Udd&laka”. Then he gave her a signet 
ring and continued, “If you get a daughter, 
bring her up ndth this, if you get a son, 
you can show him to m<! after he is grown 

up”. She gave birth some time 

[p. 14.] ^ 

later to a son and named him 
Udd&laka. When this son grew up, he asked 
his mother, “Dear mother, who is my father ?” 
“The purohita, my son.” “If that is the 
case, I will study the Vedas”. With this 
resolution, he took the ring and the honorarium 
for his teacher from his mother and went to 
TaklcaSilfl and read there with a world-renowned 
teacher. At the sight of a crowd of ascetics, 
the thought occurred to him, “These must be in 
possession of the highest knowledge, I must 
learn it from them” ; full of desire for knowledge, 
he adopted the homeless state, rendered all 
manner of service to the ascetics and prayed 
that they might teach him their wisdom. They 
taught him according to the measure of their 
wisdom, but among the five hundred ascetics 
there was not a single one Avho excelled him in 
intelligence ; he was the wisest among them all. 
Therefore they agreed and made him their chief. 
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He said, however, to them, “Brothers, you live 
permanently in the woods and eat the roots and 
fruits of the forest ; why don’t you tread the 
soil of men ?” “Brother, men want, as soon as 
they have given us alms, to hear in return the 
doctrine {dhamma) from us ; they put questions 
to us and for fear of this we don’t go there”. 
“Brothers, even if a world-conqueror should 
come, as you have me, let the answer be my 
care and do not fear”. With these words, he 
betook himself with them to the route followed 
by them in begging and gradually reached 
Benares ; here he stopped in the park of the 
king and went next day a-begging in the com- 
pany of all to a village provided with a door. 
The people gave them copious alms ; next day, 
the ascetics came to the city where, too, 
abundant alms fell to their lot. The ascetic 
Uddflilaka gave the thanks, pronounced the 
benedictions and answered tbe questions. The 
people were greatly edified, gave the ascetics 
liberally, as much as they wanted. Throughout 
the town the rumour spread that a wise teacher 
and pious ascetic had come ; people narrated 
this even to the king. The latter asked where 
he was staying and when he heard that he weis 
staying with the rest of the ascetics in the park, 
he said, “Good, I will go and see him to-day”. 
Somebody announced to Udd&laka that the 



king was coming to see him. He called toge- 
ther the host of wise men and said 
[p. 15 .] them, “Dear brothers, if one 

wins a prince even for a single day, this is 
enough for his whole life”. “ What, however, 
shall we do, O teacher ?” He gave them 
the following advice : Some of you should 
behave like a bat ' ; some of you should sit with 
folded legs and practise penance, some should 
lie on a bed of thorns, some shouhl practise the 
penance relating to the five fires others should 
plunge into the water, still others should recite 
verses in dill'erent places”. 'I’hey did according- 
ly. He himself, howevm', sat with eight oi’ ten 
learned men, sourrounded by disciples upon a 
space specially prepared for this and placed a 
book upon a beautiful desk. In a moment the 
king came to the park with the purohita, 
surrounded by a large number of men, and as he 
saw the false ascetics practising penance, he 
reflected, “They are all fn,*e from all fear of 
misery,” went to UddiMaka, seated him.self by his 
side after accosting him with reverence, and 


' I'aggiilivatam caruntn. What is to ho understood by this expree* 
sioD, I connot state exactly ; it seem.s to indicate a special kind of 
postal^, by which the holy man in question performs a vow, just as is 
the case with the ‘cock-holies’ mentioned by Oldenberg {BiMha p. 69y 
who pick out their food like cocks and behave always like cocks, 

• paUcatapam^ “the five tapas”. These are the four fires directed 
Awards the four directions and the suu which shines above, 
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began the following convernation with the 
purohita in a happy spirit : 

“These here, who wear coarse skins, have 
long tufts of hair and recite verses with unclean 
teeth and dirty face, are they really, as they 
recognise this (that is. penances) as the duty 
of men, free from misery ?” 

When the purohita heard this, he said to 
himself, “This king is favourably disposed 
towards wrong persons; I must not remain silent" 
and so he recited the second verse : 

“When, O king, a learned man does an evil 
act, does not live virtuously, he cannot, even if 
he knows a thousand Vedas, be free from 
misery without finding the right path." 

. When Udd&laka heard these 

[p. 16.J 

woi'ds, he reflected : “ The king is 
in every way plciised with this host of holy 
persons; this BrAhmaua, however, strikes the 
running ox in the mouth ; filth is thrown upon 
the prepared meal. I will speak to him". He 
recited the third verse directed towards the 
purohita : 

“If when a man knew a thousand Vedas and 
yet could not be free from misery, .so long as he 
did not know the right path, my opinion is, 
that the Vedas are useless, the path of self- 
restraint is the truth”. 



To this the purohita replied : 

“The Vedas are not in any way useless, nor is 
the path of self-restraint undoubtedly the truth : 
for he who studies the Vedas attains fame, 
whereas he attains only peace who restrains 
himself in his life’’. 

When Udd/ilaka heard this, he meditated, 
"Towards this man here I cannot in any way 
adopt an attitude of hostility ; if I tell him that 
I am his son, he cannot but show love to me ; I 
will make myself known to him’’. He recited 
the fifth verse : 

“Parents and other kinsmen one should 
support ; he to whom one owes one’s origin is 
identical with oneself ; I am Uddfilaka, sprung 
from thy Br&hmaua family’’. 

The former asked, “Are you really Uddfilaka’’, 
and as the latter answered in the affirmative, he 
said “I have given thy mother a mark of identity, 
where is it ?’’ With the words, “Here is it, 
O BiAhmaua,’’ Uddalaka reached him the ring. 
The Bi4hmaua recognised the ring and said 
“Surely, you are a Br^thmaija', do you know 
however, the duty of a Brfihma^a ?” In asking 


' Cf. what is said below at p, 35. Another reading omits brd/i- 
; probably, to the writer the express recognition of a bastard as 
I BrAhina9a was repugfnant ; this omission makes no difference with 
egard to the fact that the purohita looks npon his illegitimate ton 
IS belonging to his caste. 

4 




him about the duty of a Br&hmaiia, he uttered 
the sixth verse ; 

“Tell me who a Br&hmai^a is, how he be- 
comes perfect, how extinction' takes place and 
what is to lie understood by the righteous.” 

[p 17] Upon this, UddMaka explained in 
the seventh verse : 

"Kejecting (all worldly thoughts), taking the 
fire with him, sprinkling water, offering 
sacrifices, th BrAlimana sets up the sacrificial 
post. Acting in this way he attains peace of 
mind, and for this reason he is called virtuous.” 

The purohila replied to him, finding fault 
with his conception of the duties of a Brfthmaiia : 

“The Brithmaija is not pure through the 
sprinkling of water, nor is he perfect through it, 
nor does there arise peace or virtuousness, nor 
does he thereby attain Nirv&na” 

Wishing to know how anybody could be a 
Br&hma^a if not in the way shown by him, 
Udd&laka asked, reciting the ninth verse : 

“How is he a Brahmaijia, how does he become 
perfect, how does he attain Nirvfi^a, what is 
understood by the righteous ?” 

The pwroAifa taught him in these words : — 

“Without land, without kinsmen, indifferent 
to the sensuous world, free from desire, immune 

^ parinihbAna, 8kr. pannirvAm, the attainment of Kinr&^ai the 
cjtUnotion, abnegation of self. 
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from lust, careless of existence, acting in this 
way, the BrAhmana attains peace of the soul, 
and so is called virtuous.” 

On this, Udd&.laka recited the verse : 

“Khattiya, BrAhravna, Vessa, Sudda, Oap- 
dAla and Pukkusa can all be virtuous, self- 
restrained and can attain nirvAna ; is there any 
among them, when they have all attained peace 
of the soul, who is better or who is worse ?” 

To him replied the purohita, in order to 
show him that the moment Arhatship’ is at- 
tained, inferiority and superiority cease to 
exist : 

“Khattiya, BrAhmana, Vessa, Sudda, CapdAla 
and Pukkusa can all be virtuous and self- 
restrained and attain nirvAna ; among them, 
when they have attained peace of the soul, 
there is no one who is better and no one who 
is worse” 

UddAlaka, however, found fault 
with him and said ; 

“Khattiya, BrAhmana, Vessa, Sudda, Ca^dAla 
and Pukkusa can all be virtuous and self- 
restrained and attain nirvAna ; among them, 
there is no one who is better or worse, when 
they have attained peace of the soul. If this 

^ arahattOy position of an arliat, a holy man, the highest of the 
four stages in the path of emancipation, complete holiness. Cf, 
Oldenberg, Buddha^ p. 326 Note. 
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is so, then Brahmanism which you hold and 
your belonging to a family noted for its know- 
ledge of the Vedas, are of no value.” 

The purohita, however, taught him through 
a parable and recited two verses : 

“A tent is covered with fabrics of various 
colours, but the colour does not follow the 
shades of the fabrics. So it is also with men ; 
always men attain purity ; the virtuous don’t ask 
a person about his birth, when they have 
recognised his piety.” 

As TJddfilaka could not regain his ground, 
he sat down, without answering. The BrA.hmana 
however, said to tho king : All these, 0 great 
king, are cheats, they will ruin the whole of 
India with their hypocrisy. Make Udd&laka 
give up his asceticism and make him my disci- 
ple ; make the rest return to their former 
condition, give them arms and make them your 
servants.” The king was pleased with this 
advice of his teacher and so they were all 
enlisted in the service of the king. 

The fundamental thought appears in a some- 
what different way in Sllavimamsa J&taka 
(III. 194 sq). The purohita of the king of 
Benares wants to examine him with a view to 
knowing whether he esteems him on account of 
his virtuousness or on account of his learning. 
He commits theft, is shown to the king and 
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learns that the latter only esteems him for his 
virtue. With this knowledge he resolves to re- 
nounce the worldly life and with these words 
takes leave of the king : 

“Whether virtue is better than learning — 
about this 1 had doubts ; that virtue is better 
than learning, of this I doubt no more. 

Birth and caste cause conceit ; verily, is 
virtue the highest ; he who does not possess 
virtue, for him learning also has no value, 

A Khattiya who has aimed at vice and a 
[p 19 ] Vessa who acts viciously, both come 
to grief after they have passed away 
from the world. 

Khattiya, Br&hmana, Vessa, Sudda, Cand&la 
and Pukkusa will be all equal in the world 
of the gods, if they have acted virtuously 
here. 

Of no value are the Vedas, of no value is 
birth or kinsmen for the future world, only 
one’s own pure virtue brings him happiness in 
the next world.” 

The same account of castes and the same 
conception of their equality, as viewed from the 
ethical standpoint, meets us in Amba Jhtaka 
(IV. 205), where it is said : 

“As a man who seeks juice in the forest 
considers that tree the best in which he finds 
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it, whether it is the eran4a> tree, ihQ pueimanda^ 
tree or the pdlibhaddw' tree, 

Go also among the Khattiyas, BrA^hmai^ias, 
Vessas, Suddas, Ca^dalas and Pukkusas, he is 
the best from whom one can learn what is right.” 

( Thus we meet everywhere in the Pali canon 
and even in the Jdtakas*, although the worth- 
lessness of the castes is emphasised, with the 
Brahmanical caste theory and the division of 
society into four castes, the Khattiya, Brfthmaiia, 
Vessa and Sudda, as something self-evident, 
and nowhere is any doubt expressed. Still let 
us look a little more minutely at these passages. 
These are, so to speak, academical discussions 
regarding the value of castes which all only 
serve — not to give us a picture of Indian society— 
but to oppose the claim of the Brhhmanas to be 
through their caste in sole possession of truth, 
of the knowledge of the path of 
emancipation. In my opinion, 

^ Rioiuus shrub. 

* Skr. picumandn, A/.ndirachta Iiidica. 

* Skr. pilibhadra, Butoa Frondosa. 

* That in the passas^cs quoted from the J^Xtakas, not four but six 
oastes, that is, in addition to the otiioial castes of the Brahmanical 
theory, the two castes, Oaudala and] Pnkknsa, reckoned among the 
mixed oastca, aro enumerated, has for its reason this, that people 
felt in the circles from wliioh the verses came, the non -reality of the 
Vaasa and Sudda oastoa and thereby the two hated classes, whose 
real existence people could perceive everyday, were added. 
Our position that the Brahmanical caste theory is present even in the 
Jffttakaa is thereby not modified. 
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there is no more reality in these theoretical 
speculations than in the theory of the Brfth- 
ma^as ; they are nothing else than a reflex 
of the priestly literature and show us that 
the Brahmanical theory was not only well 
known to the Buddhist monks but was so 
strongly inbedded in their consciousness, that 
they could not free themselves from it, although 
in all probability, they were quite convinced 
of its incongruence with the real world as 
well as of the worthlessness of the caste. 
Moreover, the Buddhist writers never cared 
in the least to contradict the caste-theory as 
such and thereby introduce a better organisa- 
tion of society ; what they tried to do was 
simply to show that caste is of no value for 
the striving for emancipation. 

Only this much appears to me to emerge 
clearly out of these theoretical discussions, that 
the castes in Buddha’s time and in the eastern 
lands were an important factor in the social 
life. The question, in my opinion, can never 
be of any influence Avhich Buddha’s doctrine 
of the worthlessness of the castes may have 
had upon the existing condition of society, of 
any weakening of the class-oppositions through 
Buddhism. conception of the non-existence 
of caste-distinctions which we notice everywhere 
in Buddhistic writings, may (at first sight) seem 
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to suggest the^thought that we are to see in this 
peculiarity of the Buddhistic doctrine, a reform- 
atory act of Buddha and have to look upon Buddha 
as the destroyer of rigid limits fixed by orthodox 
practi^ This view, however, is not at all 
correct.' , The castes continued after the spread 
[p 21] Buddhistic doctrine quite as 

well as before; the social organisation 
in India was not, in the least altered by Buddha’s 
appearance. ^We see that there is constant 
reference to the institution of castes and that not 
simply in the older portions of the Pali canon. 
Even the later portions, the commentaries on the 
J&tikas bear witness to this, that in the caste* 
distinctions one has to see a real force, even 
long after Buddhism had acquired a Arm footing 
and Buddha’s doctrine of the worthlessness of 
castes had found universal acceptance as a 
means of acquiring emancipaiion^ 

Even among Buddhist monks we find this 
conception of the distinction of castes, of the 
value of high birth, in no way extinguished. As 


* of. Koeppen (Die Religion des Buddha^ Berlin Vol. I, p. 127 sq) 
against whom the anjustified polemic has been thrust bj Hopkins 
(The Religions of India^ Boston and London, 1895 p. 586 note) that 
he saw in Buddha an emancipator, a political reformer. Cf. farther 
Oldenberg’s Buddha p. 155 sq — When even in the seoond edition of 
RataeVs Vdlkarkunde (Leipzig and Vienna 1895 p. 599), it is aaid 
of Buddhism that it **abolished the caates** and not “that it was in 
a position to check its farther growth,” it is hoped that it will not 
bt oonsidared beating the air if I polexniae against this conoeption. 
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evidence of this, we have the introduction to the 
Tittira Jfttaka (I. 217 sqj, where it is said that 
the disciples of the six^J(chabbaggik&) requisi- 
tioned all places for themselves and their teachers, 
so that the wisest men who came later got no 
quarters. When Buddha became aware of this, 
he called an assembly of monks and put the 
question. Who deserves to have the best quar- 
ters, the best water, the best food ? He receiv- 
ed from some the reply, “He who was a 
Khattiya before he became initiated” (khattiya 
kulh pabbajito) ; from others, “He who was 
a Brhhmaina or a galwiati (brhhmapakulA 
gahapatikulft, pabbajito). ( Here the three classes 
looke d upon by the Indians are narrated in 
their order of succesMon and even though 
Buddha himself in summing up the debate 
recognises no privilege grounded on birth,. Ihe- 
narr ative still 8h6wi~~tha t in the consciousness 
of the great majority of the monks the caste 
distinctions had valufe. The action of Devadatta* 
and Kokila mentioned in the introduction to Jam- 
bukh&daka Jfltaka (II. 438) is also evidence 
of the respect which people had for the higher 
castes — the action, namely, of their 

[p. 22j 

trying to revive their lost reputation. 

* The BIX monks who in the Yinaja Pi(aka plaj the rdle of the 
•oonndrel and who irj to go etganist Buddha’s prescriptions in every 
poBtible way. Of. Oldenberg, Buddha p. 842 sq. 

• Buddha's cousin and rival. See Oldenberg, Buddha p. 162 sq. 
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The two, that is to say, visit the householders, 
movin'^ from house to house, sing praises of each 
other and speak with pride of each other, one 
stating tliat Uevadatta is descended from Mahft,- 
sammata' and can point to an unbroken succes- 
sion of princes in the royal house of Okkhka,* 
the other that Kokila had belonged to a north- 
western Br&hmana family before he was initiated 
(udiccabr&hmauakula nikkhamitvft, pabbajito). 

But the question whether or not Buddhism 
has changed the caste-relationships is not of 
great value for us, as we, starting from the 
assumption* that (he JAtakas in their older 
forms exhibit the social condition of India, 
as it existed in Buddha’s time, have only 
made this the subject of our study. In any case, 
one tl)ing appears very clearly from the 
passages of a theoretical character quoted 
above, and that is, that the concept of caste, 
of jdti* was widely prevalent in Buddha’s 

• The traditional name of the first kinj^. 

• Skr. Ikshvaku, name of a mythical king. 

> Cf. the Preface. 

• The word jati, i.e., “birth” is also in Sanskr. the term for 
the concept “Caste.” By the side of there occurs in the Pali 
texts in the sense of “caste,” though much more rarely, the word vanna 
(«=Skr. varna) and I'nla. Cf. Vinnya Pitaka, ed. by Oldenberg Vol. 2 
p. 2H9, cattfiro’ me ranna khattiyfi brfihmanfi ve8s& suddfi Vol. 3. p. 
184 cattfiri kul&ni, khattiyakulam brfihmanakulani, Yetaakulam 
tuddakulatp The use of kula which as a rule denotes family in 
the sense of “ caste ” show's how much the two concepts orerlap each 
Other in the consciousness of the Indians and how closely allied thejr are. 
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time. Consequently, our purpose is not much 
achieved if we consider how far the views 
relating to the essence of the caste are diver- 
gent, how much the views of the different 
authors vary here and tliere, Avhen the ques- 
tion is to determine the concept of caste for 
a special period of Indian culture-history. 
Our problem will he to determine what is 
to be understood by caste in this jieriod and 
[p 23 ] answer the question : “ How far 

is the concept of caste, as it has 
come to us from the Brahmanical theory, or as 
we are accustomed to use it, when we speak 
of the modern conditions of India, applicable 
to ihejdti of the Pali texts?” 

must distinguish between the two con- 
cepts, between the modern caste and that 
which the Brahmanical law-books understand 
by caste ; they do not coincide with each 
other in any way and it would be a great ( 
mistake to make them identicaj!) We cannot 
also hope to arrive at a universally valid 
definition by a combination of the two ; a 
definition like this which is true of all stages 
of evolution of Indian culture, cannot at all be 
given ; we can only try, through a comparison 
of the different stages which the caste has 
gone through in the course of centuries, to 
find persisting, and consequently, probably 
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essential moments, in order, with the help of 
these, to get an approximate idea of the general 
meaning of caste in the earlier Buddhistic 
age. On the other hand, we must not ignore 
the development of the modern castes and 
confine ourselves wholly to literary tradition, for 
it is precisely the modern castes which give us 
many valuable parallels where the Brahmanical 
theory leaves us in the lurch, and many 
conditions of the social life of ancient times 
are only intelligible to us in the light of the 
present day. 

^y a caste of modern India, we understand, if 
I am to adhere in all essentials to the definition 
given by Senar t, * a self-contained body which 
with a certain traditional and independent 
organisation, has a chief as well as a council, the 
membership of which is hereditary and which 
is thus determined not by chance or free 
selection but by birth, which gathers more 
or less fully on certain occasions, for 
instance, in certain festivals, and which is 
generally held together by a common hereditary 

[p 24] calling, which observes the same 
customs, especially, with regiud to 
marriage, eating and various acts of purification, 
which, finally, is provided with a judiciary that 
makes the authority of the corporate body felt 


/ Bevue des deux moudee, Tome 121, p. 606. 
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principally through the punishment of excom- 
municatio&?S The essential element by which the 
castes ard^ven now characterised as an order 
»ui generis and are distinguished from other 
similar social groups, is to he sought in the 
customs relating to the connubium, interdining 
and contact of impure persons ; it is precisely 
those rules which set up absolute harriers 
between the innumerable modern castes and 
thereby give the Indian society its own proper 
physiognomy. 

We must at once eliminate, if we wish 
to determine the concept of caste as it agitated 
the minds of the authors of the lawbooks, 
some of the attributes which have only reference 
to the castes of the present day ; they an' obvi- 
ously of modern origin, for neither in the law- 
books nor anywhere else are found any traces 
which point to their existence in a former age. 
The caste in the Brahtnanical theory is, although 
no less strictly isolated and self-contained, still ex- 
ternally not so well organised as the modern cast^ 
A chief, a council, w^e notice as little as common 
festivals or assemblies for other purposes ; what 
unites the castes of ancient times and isolates 
them from one another — be it well-understood, 
according to the theory — is, along with the 
confinement of every class within a wholly fixed 
profession, those customs which rule the modem 
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caste. Precise rules with regard to marriage, 
food and even touch govern the mutual relation- 
ship of the castes in its minutest detail and 
try to prevent their fusion. 'Jhus a Brfthmana, 
although he is allowed wives of other castes, 
should have for his first wife one belonging to 
his own caste ; for only such a one can attend 
to his bodily needs and can stand by his side in 
the performance of rtdigious rites ' ; she alone 
tp an ) assures for the .son his belonging to 
the caste of the* father. The Brah- 
mapa is forbidden* to take food from a man 
belonging to a lower caste, and as especially 
impure, the leavings of a Sudra’s table® are 
regarded. Even the sight of a despised human 
being, especially, of a Cmuldla, whose touch 
itself causes impurity *, is sufficient to spoil a 
Bi’ft-hmana’s meal.‘‘ All these prescriptions have 
the force of laws, a transgression of w'hich involves 


' Mnnu l.\. f-e : 

Bhartu|i ^urirnsusrilishHni dharniakurjaifi ca naitjakniii sva caiva 
kuryai Burvosliain nasvajatih katliairicnna. 

^ Manii IX. 210 8q ; Vasishtha XIV. 1 sq ; Apastamba 1 1622; 
Gautama XVll 17 ; Vishnu LI, 7 sq. 

* Mann XI, 15S ; Vasishtha XIV, 33; Vishnu LI. 60, 64, 66. 

* Manu V 85 ; “ If he (a Hrahmana) secs a Cand&Ia, a menstruating 
woman, a man excommunicated from the caste, a woman in childbed, 
a corpse, or a person rendered impure by the touch of a corpse, 
he will purify himself with a bath. 

* Mann in, 230 : A Candela, a bog, a cock, a dog, a menstruating 
woman and a eunuch should not be seen by a Brahman while eating. 
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special expiatory ceremonies and as the severest 
expiation, excommunication from the caste. 

If we can thus see in the practices mentioned 
here, an essential and permanent characteristic 
of the caste, we shall — in order now to pass to 
the caste-relations, as they are descrilwd in the 
J&takas — look here for their presence. The 
scrupulous care with which the pro.viinity of a 
person belonging to a despised or even a very low 
CJiste is avoided is evident in numerous instances 
contained in the JAtakas. 

In KAlingabodhi Jhtaka (lY. 231), there 
occurs the following conversation 
Lr- -6 ] between a king’s son living as an 
ascetic in the forest and a i)rincess likewise 
seeking shelter with her kinsmen in the forest, 
whom he sees sitting on a mango tree: “Well, 
who are you he says to her. “ I am a 
human being, gentleman”, “ Then descend ” 
“ That is not possible, my dear sir, I am a 
Khattiyft. “Well, I am also a Khattiya, so 
descend” “That means nothing, my dear sir, 
nobody is a Khattiya by his w'ord merely; if 
you are a Khattiya, say the Khattiya formula.” ' 

‘ Of. DhamTTiapadam, ed. Fausbftll p. 155. For tlie explanation 
of the expression “ Khattiya-formala “(Khatti) amaya) a practice pre- 
vailing among modern castes may be cited, which Jacobi mentions in 
the Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. Morgen. Gesellschaft ” Vol. 48. p. 417 
According tc an oral communication from Mr. Grierson, caste in 
Behar has got its own epic song, romance or ballad, of w’hich everybody 
knows something and very few know everything. 
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They recited together the Khattiya formula and 
then it was that the king’s daughter descended. 

The first question which the Brfthmana youth 
Satadhamma asks a Canddla who happens to 
travel the same way with him is about the caste. 
“ To what caste do you belong ” ( Kimjdtiko si 
II. 82), asks the Brilihmana his travelling compa- 
nion. “ I am a Cand&la ”, answers the other 
and asks the Br&hmana the same question. 
Haughtily comes the latter’s reply, “ I am 
a BrAhma^a from the northwest ” (aham udicca- 
brahraaijo)' and it seems to be a wonder when 
it is further narrated that the two continued to 
go by the same road. Another person, likewise 
a youth belonging to a Brfihmaiia family in the 
northwest, of whom it is expressly stated that he 
is very proud of hxA ca.»ie {taaaa jdtim nissdya 
mahaiilo mdno ahoai Wl. 232) exhibits greater 
anxiety for “atmospheric purification”. On his 
return to the town of Benares he meets a 
Capd^ia. “I Who art thou ”, he asks him and 
as the latter replies, “ I am a Candftla ”, he tries 
to run away from him, for fear lest the wind 
which has moved through the body of the 
despised creature should touch him, and cries out 

loudly, “ Damn you, Gandfdai raven 

r_ 27 1 ^ * 

of evil omen, move out of the wind.” 


*■ Cf. what is said in the eighth chapter on the Udiceahrdhmaffa, 
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Of a Bi’&hmaiia ascetic whose hernntage lies 
on the banks of a river, it is said (IV. 388) that 
one day as he takes water to rinse his mouth, 
a toothpick floating in the water which aCandflla 
living ncjir by has thrown into the water, is 
caught in a tuft of his hair. He notices it and 
cries out “ Damn you, M'rctcli.” ' With the 
words, “ I will now see whence this evil omen 
has come,” he moves up-stream and as he notices 
the Ca^d&la he asks him, “ To what caste do you 
belong,” The reply comes, “ I am a Caij.dil'l**-” 
“ You have then thrown the toothpick in the 
river?” “Indeed,! have,” replied the CapdAla. 
and the Br^hmaiia said, “ Damn you, wretched 
Candkia, you bird of evil omen, you shall not 
live here any longer, move your dwelling down 
the river.” * 

As even in this narrative the pride of the 
Brkhmai^a in his caste ( jatiin nissi\ya mahantam 
mknam akasi ) is strongly indicated, it is possible 
that the scrupulous care with which in the last 
two cited instances, the contact of the Ca^d&la 
is forbidden or the way in which pollution from 

‘ natsa vaunla. The Brahmana curses, without knowing who has 
thrown the piece of wood into the stream, the man who has polluted 
the water through the tooth^pick. That this tooth-pick was hanging 
from a tuft of his hair is an unfavourable omen for him and as he now 
learns that a Canola has used it, his indignation knows no bounds. 

* A narrative of a similar kind is found in Viuaya Pi(aka (ed. Olden- 
berg, Yol. 4, p. 203 sq.). 

6 
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his proximity is feared, is a manifestation of 
this pride, this arrogance of caste, and that 
on the other hand, the proximity of a Cand&.la 
had nothing of the character of a pollution. 
We find instances in which a CandftlO' 
has intercourse with a high-born without the 
latter making any objection to this. In Cha- 
vaka Jhtaka (III p. 27 sq.) it is narrated how 
a Caijditla in order to get a mango for his 
pregnant wife, ascended a tree in the park 
of the king. He was surprised by dawn and 
continued to sit on the tree, waiting for night. 
In the meantime, the king came with his 
teacher, the purohUa, to the garden, in order 
to learn the Vedas ; they sat under the 
mango-tree, the king on a higher and the 
teacher on a lower seat. Wlien the Caprlftla 
saw this, he descended from the tree and 
explained the impropriety of their conduct 
(towards each other). The king was greatly 
edified by the instruction he received and 
asked him his caste. “I am a Candhla, O King.” 
“A great pity,* for if you had been born of a 
higher caste (jhti-sampanno), I would have 
resigned the sovereignty in your favour; however, 
I will remain king during the day and you will 
be king at night.” He gave the Capd&la a cross 

' Manu, V. 93. The fault of impurity dues not apply to king*' 
of. ibid. V. 94. 97. 
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which he himself suspended From his neck and 
made him the town sentinel (nagaraguttika). 

Now a king was no doubt permitted inter- 
course with the Candftla, for as king he seemed 
to be placed above the danger of pollution ; but 
even generally, people did not seem to be much 
afraid of the proximity of such a person, and it 
is doubtful whether there was a custom or a 
prescription whereby the higher classes were 
forbidden contact with the lower or residence 
in their vicinity, and if such a custom existed,* 
it is doubtful whether it was universally 
observed and was not rather violated every 
day and every hour. From the J>\takas 
what appears clearly is only this, that the 
fear of such pollution was not confined to 
Br&hmanas proud of their caste. For specially 
sensitive feminine natures proud of their high 
descent, the mere sight of a despised person 
sufficed for the production of the feeling of 
impurity in their minds. .Vs the daughter of 
the setthi, who as the daughter of a gahapati 
belonged to a respectable but always 
[p-29 ] middle class family and that of a 
purohita of Ujjayini who had gone to the city 


* That the law-books contain such a prescription for the Br&h- 
ma^aa has been already mentioned. This, however, does not prove 
its existence at the time and in the places with which we have to deal. 
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gate to play, noticed two CaijdMa brothers, they 
washed their eyes with scented water and returned 
to the town. The people, to whom on such 
occasions food and drink were provided gratis, 
regarded themselves as cheated of a fine meal 
by the maiden’s going away and so gave the 
Ca^d&las such a sound beating that they were 
almost dead ( IV. .‘191 ). A similar thing 
happened to another Camlfila who wanted lo 
go to the gate of Benares, but encountered the 
daughter of the setthi and attracted by her 
beauty, stood gazing. The maiden who was 
peeping through the curtain of the palan- 
quin in which she was carried, saw him and 
asked, “ Who is this ?’* and as the answer 
came, “A Ca^dilla, noble one,” she washed 
her eyes with scented water, saying, “Oh, I 
see something which I should not see ” and 
went back. Her escort struck the Caud&la 
with his hands and feet till he fell down 
(IV. 378). 

It is clear that the impurity of a person 
extended to the objects touched by him ; 
this was especially the case with everything 
that had reference to food. When we 
remember how great a religious importance 
the meal had at all times for the Aryans, 
how eating together served as an external sign 
of sameness of blood, it seems possible to 
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assume that this principle of the exclusion of 
all impure people from the common table 
came from ancient times, was carried from the 
family over to the caste and was here developed 
with great precision. It should not, however, 
be overlooked that traces of such an <*xclu8ion 
of low persons from participation in the meal, 
as we set! it in India to-day, are only 
[p. 30.] found, when they are found at all in 
the JA-takas, extremely rarely. The only passage 
which serves as evidence of the presence of 
special rules and customs relating to a common 
table, does not occur in a JAtaka but in a 
pacciippannavatthu, in the introductory explana- 
tion in BhaddasAla JAtaka (IV. 144 sq.). Here 
it is narrated that the messengers of the Kosala 
king, sent to the SAkiyas of Kapilavatthu, in 
order to bring a girl of this family for their 
chief, express doubts about the purity of her 
birth ; they are afraid of being cheated by the 
SAkiyas who are proud of their family and so 
demand that the girl should dine with them. 
The SAkiyas who as a matter of fact, wanted to 
pass on to them an illegitimate girl, namely, a 
VAsabhakhattiyA, the daughter of MshAnAma 
and a slave, are embarrassed and don’t know 
what to do. MahAnAma says that they should 
not give themselves any trouble about the 
matter, for he knew a method : when he was 
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eating, they should bring the VAsabhakhattiy/i, 
adorned with her ornaments, and as soon as he 
swallowed one mouthful, show him a letter with 
the words : “ O prince. King so and so sent a 
letter, hear first this message.” The S&kiyas are 
satisfied with the plan and w hen Mah^nflma 
sits at his dinner, they adorn the maiden with 
ornaments. MahA,nA;ma eries out, “Bring my 
daughter here, she shall eat with me,” After 
making some delay under the pretext that she 
must be adorned first, they bring her. With 
the words, “ We will dine together with my 
father,” she held a dish. Mahftnftma takes wdth 
her a lump and puts it into his mouth ; when he, 
however, stretches out his hand for the second 
lump, he is brought a letter, as previously 
arranged. He puts his right hand into the dish, 
encouraging his daughter to eat and takes the 
letter with his left hand and reads it : the latter, 
however, continues to eat, whilst he explains the 
message. When she finishes eating, he washes his 
hands and rinses his mouth. In this way the 
messengers come to the conclusion that she is his 
daughter and overlooks any distinction of caste. 

The father avoids not only eating with his 
illegitimate daughter but even eating the food 
brought by her. In the first place, 
[p- 81 ] jjg jjjg hands without any 

scruple into the dish simultaneously with his 
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daughter; as soon, however, as the hands of the 
impure have touched the food, it becomes impure 
for him ; he stops, therefore, taking a second 
mouthful and lets the daughter eat alone, 
apparently absorbed in leading the letter. Not 
eating in the same table, but only eating from 
the same dish out of which the table companions 
have already eaten, the contact with the food 
already touched by tliem, is the criterion for a 
common caste. 

Consequently, we cannot speak of any rule 

relating specially to persons having a common 

table which excludes loAver castes'; on the other 

hand, there can be no doubt that prescriptions 

which forbade contact with food touched bv the 

► 

impure and, specially, with the leavings of their 
table, and punished tran.sgression, existed and 
too often showed themselves effective. 

The eating of the leavings of a Candhla’s 
table was looked upon, according to the Jfttakas, 
as such a great sin for the Br&hmana that it 
had for its consequence exclusion from the 
caste.* In the MAtahga JAtaka it is narrated 


* Senart’s remarks on this point (Revue ties deux mondes, vol. J26, 
p. 328 sq,) seem to me to j<o too far, us they do not apply to all stages 
of evolution of the Indian caste. 

’ Arc. to Manu XI. 149, a BnHimana who had drunk water 
which had previously been drunk bj* a Stldra, must drink Jctiia water 
for three days and a Brahmana who had eaten the table leavings of a 
9ddra or a woman must drink barley water for seven days (XI. 163). 
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how sixteen thousand Brahmanas had to under- 
go n'birth, because water which had been mixed 
with rice which was the remnant left out of a 
Oaijd^la’s meal, dropped into their mouths. The 
immediate consequence of this pollution, for 
which they themselves vv^ere in no way to blame, 
was their exclusion from the caste. They ceased 
to he Brft.hmai>as (te briVhmanA,: ,imehi capdA.- 
lucchitthaknm pitan’ ti abrfthmane karimsu. TV 
KR8) and left Benares in disgrace. This passage — 
so far as I have seen, the only one in the JAta- 
kas which speaks of a punishment prescribed by 
the caste; and thus, to some extent, 
[I'-aji ] ^ jui'isdiction exercised by it — 

sounds extremely legendary ; still the actual 
occurrence of an excommunication from the 
caste, or at least, of any other diflBcult expiation 
for the sin of eating impure food, will appear 
extremely prolwible if we consider the realistic 
account given in the Satadhamma JA.taka (II. 
82 sq.). 

The Bodhisatta, re-born as a Capd&la, 
undertakes a journey after providing himself 
with some rice as viaticum and a provision 
basket and comes across a youth belonging to a 
rich Br&hmapa family in the north-west who for 
some reason has not taken any of these things 
with him. After they have narrated to each 
other their castes — as has already been explained 
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above — they travel together. At the time of 
breakfast the Bodhisatta sits down near a well, 
washes his hands and opens his basket while he 
invites the youth to eat with him. “ I don’t 
want to eat, Candela/’ runs the answer. “Good” 
thinks the Bodhisatta and takes, that there may 
not remain anything in bis dishes, only that 
much which he requires and places it on a leaf. 
Then he fastens his basket, places it by his side, 
eats and drinks. After his meal is finished, he 
washes his hands and feet, takes his rice and the 
remainder of his food and moves on with the 
words, “ Come let us go, young man.” They 
travel the whole day. In the evening, they come 
to a sheet of water and take both a bath. After 
finishing this, the Bodhisatta sits down at a 
pleasant spot, opens his basket and begins to eat 
without asking the young Brdhmana to eat with 
him. The youth tired with the day’s long march 
and feeling hungry stands by his side and looks 
on, reflecting, “ If he gives me anything to 
eat, I will accept it.” The other says nothing 
and continues to eat. The Brfdimaim reflects, 
"This Capdfila eats all without saying any- 
thing to me. 1 will ask him for a crumb. 
If he gives it to me, I can throw away the outer 
portion which is impure and eat the rest.” 
He carries out his intention and eats the food 
that remains out of the Cai^d^la’s meal. No 
7 
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sooner, liowerer, did he eat this than he was 
seized by the thought that he had 

[p- 33 3 eaten the table leavings of a Candfila 
and had thereby done a thing which was most 
improper for his caste, his family, his land and 
felt so repentant that he vomited out the food 
that he had swallowed mixed with blood. “For 
the sake of a trifling thing I have done a most 
improper act,” so he laments, full of grief and 
recites the verse : 

" It was a trifle that remaine<l uneaten and he gave it 
to me against liis will — to me, who am a BrAhmana by 
caste 1 AVhat I have eaten, I must throw out of myself " 
so he weeps and decides, sick of life which is worthless 
after such impro|)er conduct, to die of starvation. He goes 
to the forest and as he does not allow himself to be seen by 
anybody, perishes helpless.” 

The instances hitherto cited tvhich may be 
looked upon in several rospecls as typical, give 
us a view which represents the society of that 
time as governed by strict traditional morality 
or caste-rules. However much in the eastern 
countries, where the authority of the Brahmani- 
oal theory was leas strong, practice may have 
transcended these limits, a sharp distinction 
between the despised people and the rest of the 
population was made here also. In the eyes of 
the aristocratic Aryans, the lower castes, such as 
the Ca^d&las, are impure. Their very sight causes 
pollution ; consequently, they must be excluded 
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from the general society and must live in a 
special village of their own outside of the town 
and earn a living by means of lower occupations. 
That under these circumstance.s, any mixture with 
these lower elements is sought to be prevented 
appears self-evident. Surely, there existed 
from ancient times certain usages regulating 
marriage among the aristocratic Aryan families 
which must have been built up into strict rules, 
as the danger of a mixture with the aboriginal 
tribes and the merging of themselves in these 
was always felt by the Aryan races, and the 
existence of these rules is even perceived in the 
JAtakas. When it is narrated in the 
[p- 34] Mittaiiga J&.taka that the CaudAla 
gets the setthVs daughter as wife, this is due only 
to his position as Bodhisatta : “ For the resolve 

of such a man — so it is said (IV. 376) — ” always 
realises itself” In the course of the narrative it is 
expressly stated that he is not guilty of a trans- 
gression of the rules relating to the distinctions 
of caste (jsUisambhedavitikkamarn akatvft), that 
is, that he abstains from sexual intercourse 
with the aetthi'a daughter who stands by virtue 
of her caste much higher than he. 

In general and as a rule, we can suppose 
that the jdtia of this age were endogamous; 
marriage within one’s own jdti was the rule. 
Everywhere in the Jfltakas, we meet with the 
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effort to keep the family pure through marriage 
confined to people of one’s own standing and 
profession and not to allow it to degenerate 
through mixture with lower elements. When 
the parents desire to marry their son, they seek 
a maiden of the same caste for him or give him 
the advice : 

^’ake a^irl o ut of a family who belongs to the| 
same Family as we ” (ekam samaj&tikakulft 
kumfinkanTiga^a. III. 422). The Br&hma^a 
agriculturist marries his son to the daughter of 
a Brfthmana belonging to a similar family (so 
[brftrhmai]Lo] puttassa vayappattassa sam&na* 
kulato kumiirikam iinesi. III. 162. So also IV. 
22) ; the Brahmana parents give express in- 
structions to the people whom they send for 
finding a girl for their son to bring a Br&hmaua 
girl (brft.hmapakumft.rikam Anetha. III. 93). 
Among the Br&hma^as, it is principally the rich 
and aristocratic families who wished to secure 
riches and aristocracy through equal marriage : 
the son of a good family (kulaputta) is married 
by the parents to the daughter of one belonging 
to an equal family (assa mAtApitaro samAna- 
jatiyam kulato dArikam Anayimsu. 1. 199). To 
the inclinations of young people, very little or 
no weight was attached ; we always read that the 
elders consult with each other without consult- 
ing their children — who, it is remarked, are 
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grown up ; to the Bodhisatta who is re-born in a 
village not far from Benares in a gahapati family 
the elders send a girl of good family from Benares 
(kuladhitaram ft.nesuip II. 121) and 
^ a aeiihi living in asmall market-town 
in the province courts ' for the sake of his son 
the daughter of a setthi in Benares. (II. 226.) 

^n spite of all this it seems to me to go 
a uftle too far if we are to speak of a strict rule 
of endogam y; there are instances in the Jft,takas 
in which the caste barriers are considered not 
insurmountable and thus the sharp lines of demar- 
cation which we are inclined to draw by reason 
of the numerous instances prescribing marriage 
within the caste to be the rule are wiped away. 
If marriage within the caste was more than a 
universal custom, if it had been a law prescribed 
by the caste, then its transgression would have 
led to the non-recognition of children born of an 
illegitimate marriage. This seems, however, as 
a matter of fact, not always to have been the 
case. We have seen that the purohita recognises 
the son born of his union with a public woman, 
after he is satisfied about his identity, as his 
own son ; a fact, whicli if universalised makes 
the influence of caste upon actual life very 
small for us. Are we, however, justifled in 

^ a. farther the introdnotorj explanations in AsitAbhn Jitaka 
(il. 2Z9) and in Sara^^amiga Jitaka (III. 182). 
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making such a generalisation ? It almost seems 
that we are, when we read the introductory 
explanation in BhaddasMa J&taka (lY. 144i sq.), 
where the question whether the wife of a 
khattiya belonging to a low caste and the 
children born of such a wife are to be looked 
upon as of the same rank as the khattiya, is 
made the principal topic of discussion between 
Buddha and the Kosala King. The latter had — so 
it is narrated here — sent a messenger to Kapila* 
vatthufor getting for him a SAkya daughter. The 
Sfiikya princes, very little inclined, on the one 
hand, to fulfil his desire,' and on the other hand, 
fearing the wrath of the king, to whom they stand 
in a dependent relationship, resolve, 
[p- 80 .] the advice of Mahhn&ma, to send 

him his daughter, the Vfisabhakhattiyfb who, on 
her mother’s side is born of a slave but had a 
khattiya for her father. The messengers are 
deceived — in the manner already mentioned — by 
a stratagem and bring the daughter of 
Mahfin&ma to their king who makes her his 
principal consort (aggamahesi) and gets a son 
by her. This son w'ants, when he grows up, to 
see the family of his grandfather (maternal) 
and takes from his mother who tries in vain 


' They are afraid of the traditions of the family (knlaTamaa) 
being broken according to which, the S&kya daughters can only be 
merried to S&kyas. Cf. Weber, /ndiseke Vol. 6, p. 4517. 
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to dissuade him, a letter to Kapilavatthu in 
which she asks her kinsmen not to notice any 
difference in point of birth between tliemselves 
and her son. What is feared happens, however, 
although things begin very well : He is taken 
to the audience hall and placed before his 
kinsmen. “ This,” people say to him, ” my dear, 
is your grandfather, this your uncle.” He goes 
round, accosting everybody witli reverence, 
wonders why whilst he gets pain in the back 
through continuous bowing, he sees nobody who 
bows to him. But the Sitkiyas want to clear his 
doubts and explain to him, ‘‘ The young princes, 
my dear, have gone to the country” and heap 
courtesies upon him. A few days later, he goes 
away in great pomp. Just at this time, however, a 
slave washes the place where he has eaten with 
milk water ‘ and cries aloud, “At this place the 
son of the slave Vfisabhakhattiyit has eaten.” A 
man belonging to the retinue of the prince who 
has forgotten to take his weapons and returns, 
hears this insulting cry, asks for its cause and when 
he has heard the whole story, narrates it to others. 
Thus, the Kosala king also learns of the descent 
of his wife from a slave ; in a fit of wrath, he 
divests her and her son of all honour and throws 
them in the company of slaves only. Some days 


' Cf. aboTo. 
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later Buddha comes to the place and he narrates 
to him the incident, complaining of the deceit 
practised upon him by his kinsman. The 
master replies that no doubt the S&kiyas have 
done wrong, they ought to bare 
[p. 37 .] given him a girl of the same caste, 
but that his wife is a king’s daughter and the 
marriage took place in the house of a khattiya 
king and his son also is a king’s son : for — he 
adds — “ the old wise men acted according to the 
principle : the family of the mother does not 
matter ; the family of the father alone is 
important (mittigottam nitma kim karissati, 
pitigottam eva pam&nam) and cites as proof the 
Katthah&ri J&taka. 

Have we to see in this pronouncement which 
is put into the mouth of Buddha, an expression 
of a view which was current among the people 
of his time, or does the prevailing conception 
exhibit itself in the spontaneous, unreflecting 
action of the king who does not look upon the 
son of a ddsi as of equal rank with him but classes 
him as well as his mother, as soon as he is aware 
of her descent from a slave, with the slaves ? 
The question can hardly be answered definitely ; 
many things seem to me to point to the preval- 
ence of the law stated by Buddha. "We meet with 
a tendency similar to that noticed in Buddha’s 
pronouncement in Brahmanical law-books ; 
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also here the principle is expressed that — in 
a marriage of a higher with a lower caste — 
the caste of the father is the most important 
and seems to determine that of the son.’ On the 
other hand, the view, according to which the 
marriage of a dvija with a Siidra woman i.s 
considered objectionable, appears to b(^ predo- 
minant in the law-books ; it is true, a Svidra 
woman is allowed even to a Brikhmana, along 
with women of higher castes, but it is added 
that such marriages bring about with certainty 
the degradation of the family.'^ If we add 
to this circumstance the tendency which is 
manifestly noticeable in the JiUakas, of prevent- 
ing a degradation of the family 
[p. 38 ] through mixture with lower castes 
and mention further the fact that even in 
Greek accounts * the prohibition of marriage 
between the different classes is pointed out as a 
characteristic feature of Indian Society, I should 
believe that the king followed the general rule 
and especially, the traditions of his class in 


‘ Manu, X, 6 ; “ Sons of the twice-born by women of the next 

lower caste are of equal rank (with the father, with reference to the 
easte) but bear the stain attached to the mother.” 

• Manu, HI, 116: “ The twice-born who in their foolishness marry 
women of a lower caste, bring their families and their descendants 
rapidly to the position of fiddras.” Cf. Vasishtha I, 25-29; Apastamba 
1. 18-33. 

* Cf. the quotation from Arrian which occurs below. 

8 
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his views concerning the degradation of his 
wife and the son bom of her. Exceptions— 
we can find these in the case of this proposi* 
tion, if they are not already self-evident — occur, 
and here belongs the incident narrated in 
the Eatthah&rl Jlitaka (I. 134 sq.), namely, 
the installation of a wood-gatherer (Eattha- 
hft>rik&) as the aggamahesi and the handing 
over of the vioeregenoy to the illegitimate son ; 
here belongs the story (contained in the paccup- 
pannavatthu of EummfLsapinda J&taka III. 406) 
of the queen Mallik^ who is brought by the 
Eosala king from the house of her father 
and made the principal queen. There are 
again exceptions which maintain the principle 
of endogamy as the rule, but on the other 
hand, show that the boundaries of the caste 
organisation were not inviolable, at any rate, 
not for one who, like the king, stood above the 
prescriptions of caste and represented a power 
which at least at that time and in that part of 
India of which we are speaking, had not yet 
been rendered inert through priestly influence, 
nan^y, the political power, the State. 

(^hat concerned us hitherto in our investi- 
gation was to show that we find precisely the 
attributes which the caste of the Brahmanioal 
theory has in common with modern caste and 
in which we must look for the essence of a 
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caste, in the jdti of the Pali texts and that 
we have to recognise in them — without main- 
taining the existence of a strict caste order — a 
factor of great power which lies deeply rooted 
in the life of society as well as of the individual. 

Now the question arises, how the 
particular castes of that time stood, 
whether and how far we are justified in applying 
the term “ caste” to all the numerous groups of 
Indian society which we come acro^ 



CHAPTER III 
The Homeless Ascetics 

^efore we attempt to analyse the struc- 
ture of the social body and to look more closely 
to its separate parts, we must point to a cir- 
cumstance which is of great importance for 
the whole condition of culture in the East and 
especially, for the position of the dominant 
classes and peoples with regard to the Brah- 
manical caste, the circumstance, namely, that 
the Khattiya, no less than the Br&hmapa, nay, 
even the people belonging to the middle class, 
renounced the world and lived as hermits 
in the foresfj And indeed, we meet with this 
view not as an exception, not as a chance occur- 
rence, of which wo can speak as we do of an 
unusual, extraordinary thing. |^o, the practice 
seems to be as common with the king, with the 
householder as it is with the pious Br&hmapi^ 
We have, in my opinion, to see here the key 
to what is often called the social reform 
of Buddhism, what, however, in reality, is 
only a further development of prevailing' 
conditions — I mean the admission of all to the 
Buddhistic fold irrespective of their caste. 
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When later, as the followers of Buddha formed 
an organised body and introduced special rules, 
the sidmission of people of the Buddhist faith 
into the order was effected through the act of 
initiation and this was characterised as pabbajj^ 
as going out, no new thin g was created ; and 
nothing that was not known to Brahmanical 
law — the entrance of a BrAhmaiia into the state 
of a hermit (vitnaprastha) was extremely well- 
known — was introduced into the life of the 
Buddhistic order. Even before Buddha’s time, 
the custom of escaping from the worldly state 
and retiring from home into the isolation of the 
forest, was not confined to the Br&hmanas. As 
he himself, a Khattiya of the proud family of 
6&kya princes, exchanged the glitter and pomp 
of worldly life for the homeless condition of the 
ascetic, so other sons “of aristocratic families” 
followed the tendency of that time and renounced 
their home in order to obtain possession of “ the 
highest perfection of a holy striving.” ' Among 
the disciples who followed his doctrine we find, 
along with young BiAhmanas, people belonging 
to his own station and sons of rich tradesmen 
and high officials. They are all to be looked 
upon by us not as members of a well-organised 
order of monks — such an order was created 
centuries later — but rather as nothing else than 


‘ See Oldenberg, Buddha^ p. 168. 
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Tdpaiat onjSfl»wrnyffl»r^hom we come across so 
often in the J&takas who group round the person 
of a teacher (gai>asattha) and listen to his word. 

It will perhaps be stated against me that 
precisely at this point the J&takas do not exhibit 
the actual conditions of the pre- Buddhistic 
period but that their authors have put the later 
rules of the Buddhistic order back into earlier 
times. For this supposition, however, there is 
no sufficient ground, for in the first place, the 
possibility that all Aryan Indians in ancient 
times could embrace the homeless condition 
appears from the Brahmanical law books them* 
selves.* Then again — and this in my opinion 
places the correctness of the accounts in the 
Jfttakas beyond question — we find this very 
thing in the report of Megasthenes who was 
sent about the year 300 B.C., as a messenger 
of Seleukas to the court of Candragupta in 
Pfitaliputra — and thus in eastern 

[p- 41] India, the heart of Buddhism. 
He places at the head of the Indian society 
which he divides into 7 yivri as first ymos 
the awfuman and says of these that they 
again fall into two ycvij, namely, the 
and the S<v>^v<u. Whilst he understands by 

^ k HmitaMon of this to Biihmanaa only follows, when in a passage 
of Maun in which he speaks of the homeless condition of a dWja, one 
understands by the word only a Brihma^a. 
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the first BrA.hmai(^as in general — whom he, 
probably impelled by the fact that they, like 
the Samapas led the life of a hermit, puts with 
these in the same class — he makes the descrip- 
tion which he gives of the Sap/iavat applicable to 
the Samanaa or ascetics of our text ' ; above all — 
and this concerns us here — he applies to them 
the proposition which is used wrongly in Greek 
reports with regard to the (rcx^iorm in general, 
the proposition, namely, that whereas marriages 
between the separate castes are not allowed, 
nor is any change from one profession to another 
permissible, every man can adopt this condition.* 

Also in Sanskrit literature we find instances 
of a non-Brfihmaija entering into the 
ascetic state and especially, of a 
rftjarshi, king, abdicating and becoming an 
ascetic. The story in the KAm&^yaija of 

the quarrel between Vasishtha and Vis'vAmitra 

* Strabo, Geo^^raphica, Lib XV., Cap. 1, 60. 

• Arriani, Indica, Cap XII. 8. 9. Departing from this Strabo says 
(XV. 1. 49) that every class is assigned its special profession which 
cannot be exchanged for any other, that, however, the ^iKocro^oi were 
an exception, that is, they coaid adopt any profession. Whilst that 
which Arrian has said of the (ro^Krrm in general is true of the 8amat}a$ 
and not of Br&hmanas, what Strabo says is true of the HtAhmanas and 
not of the ascetics. These sources supplement each other and give 
ns the result to which the J&takas lead, namely, that on the one hand, 
ascetics were recruited from all classes and on the other, the most 
divergent professions were folic wed by the BrAhmai^ss. 



is well-known. In order to obtain the cow of the 
holy Vasishtha, king Visvamitra retires into the 
solitude of a forest, after handing over the 
reins of government to his son, where by means 
of severe austerities he tries to acquire mastery 
over his opponent. He obtains through his 
asceticism the weapon of the gods and attacks 
Vasishtha de novo but the latter survives this 
attack by reason of his rank as Br&hmapa. 
Then the king resolves, as only a Brft,hmana can 
defeat a BrA.1imai).a, to attain the rank of a 
Brahma^a. After a thousand years of severe 
austerities, he receives from Brahmft, the title 
of a “kingly seer (rAjarshi)” ; not satisfied with 
this, he practises further penance till he 
frightens the gods and at the request of 
these, Brahnifk. raises him to the rank of a 
BrAhmapa. 

Now one cannot here properly speak of the 
entrance of the king into the state of an ascetic, 
as Visvamitra practises austerities for the sake 
of a special, transitory object ; but here in the 
BAmAyapa the practice is repeatedly mentioned, 
by which kings when in advanced age exchanged 
the crown for the solitude of the forest ; thus, 
for example, we notice it when Lakshmapa 
points out to his brother RAma (II. 23, 26) that 
according to the custom of the old kingly seers 
(pArvarAjarshivrittyA) residence in the forest 
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takes place after one has left the subjects to 
the care of the sons, so that they protect 
them like children, as well as in BAma’s Avords 
(II. 9 t.l9), “This the kingly seers (rAjarshayah), 
my ancestors, named nectar, this residence in a 
forest for the sake of the life after death.” 

/!^V ery often Ave meet Avith the form i djargHi 
in the MahAbhArata. In the celebrated SAvitri 
episode in the tliird book, SAvitri chooses as his 
consort SatyavAiia, the son of the blind Dyumat- 
sena Avho Avas robbed of his kingdom and practises 
austerities in the forest AA'ith his 
[p w ] soij.';in the ninth book 

it is narrated how Duryodhana voluntarily offered 
Yudhishfhira of his own free Avill an uncontest- 
ed kingdom, ex|»laining that he wanted to go 
into the forest, clad in two animal skins fvanam 
eva ganiishyAini vasAno mrigacarmani IX.31.52). 
Yudhishthira declines the offer and challenges 
him to a duel ; but after Duryodhana is defeated 
and his kingdom falls to Yudhishthira, the 
latter resolv es, being himself tired of sovereignty, 
to practise austerities in the forest. “The Avrong 
that has happem'd,” so In* explains to his 
brother Arjuna (X£I. 7.37 sq.) “is expiated by 
virtue, by open confession, repentance, begging 
alms or by castigation, world-renunciation. 


^ III. 294.9 : ga balavaitaji garddhaip 1>haryay& praithito Tanam 
nabira^Tain gatai c4pi Upas tepe mah&Yrataljt. 


9 
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pilgrimage to sacred places or recitation of 
sacred verse. He who has renounced the world 
cannot sin any more, so goes the revelation. 
When, as the revelation teaches, a man renounces 
the world, he has neither birth nor death, then he 
is merged, after he has found the right path by 
4Mm8oiou8 striving, in Brahma. So will I alone, 
a seer in possession of knowledge, go into the 
forest and take leave of you all.” 

fn the later classical Sanskrit poetry, many 
imitations of these old stories are found, among 
other places, in the Raghuvamsa when it is said 
of Raghu that “ withdrawing his heart from the 
sensuous world he gave the young son as a token 
of kingly dignity the white umbrella and went 
with the queen to the shades of the trees of the 
ascetic’s forest : This was what the custom of 
the Ikshvltku family demanded when a man’s 
youth was over” (III. 70). “For,” so it is saidi^ 
in another place (VIII. 11), “ the descendants ora 
Diltpa led in their old age, after handing overy 
the reins of government to their virtuous sons, 
through extreme self-discipline the life of an 
ascetic, clad in the bark of trees.” 

Consequently, the phenomenon, although 
in Brahmanical literature it is treated as an 
unusual phenomenon * and as the custom of a 

* One •hould oonaider that Yisv&initra seeks to attain by his 
p®o%noe a special object^ that Dymnatsena is robbed of his kingdom. 
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[p. 44.] 


legendary king of ancient times, and although 
more frequently — as in the later 
chapters of the Mahhhhh.rata — 
the rightness of such an act is doubted,' the 
phenomenon of a king abdicating in favour of 
his grown-up son and hirn.self retiring into the 
solitude of the forest was not at all unknown 
in Brahmanical lands, (^Yhat was cliaracteristic, 
however, of tlie culture of the East, as it was 
reflected in the Jittakas, was tlie universality 
Avhich attached to the phenomenon of homeless 
asceticiidn^ 

Not only did world-sick old people renounce 
the world but even kings who were in undisputed 
possession of sovereignty and in the fulness of 
their power ; young princes preferred the severe 
life of the ascetic to the glitter of sovereign 
power; rich tradesmen gave away their riches 


that Duryodhatia ha« before his eyes the enjoyment of iovoreij^n power 
and that Yudhishthira is stricken with grief at the death of his brother 
Karna, 

‘ C/. E. W. Hopkins, The social and military position of the ruling 
caste in ancient India, as represented by the Sanskrit Epic. In the 
“ Journal of the American Oriental Society,” Vol. 13, p. 179 sq., 
Hopkins speaks of the entrance of a king into the ascetic state as a 
change of caste. A change of caste, however, this action does not 
itself produce, especially, when, as is related of Visvamitra, a king 
tries through ansterities to reach the rank of a Brfthma^a. The 
priestly compilers of the epics wanted to see in the resignation of the 
kingdom and acceptance of the homeless condition, as tliey looked 
upon the last as a privilege of the Br&hma^as, an inadmissible change 
of oaate. 
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and heads of families their wives and children 
in order to build a hut in the forests of the 
Him&Iaya and to live on roots and fruits or-to 
eke out an existence hy begging alms, (jl'he 
thought of the transitoriness of earthly goods, 
of the unworthiness of human existence supplies 
generally the impulse • to renounce the worf^ 
Similar narratives to those we find in the holy 
texts of the Buddhists about Buddha himself and 
his taking leave of his home,' we meet with 
even in the Jtitakas and are to some extent like 
these of great poetical beauty, 
tp- «•] Thus, in ^^iwwl ^ya, Jfttaka (IV 
119 sq.) it is narrated hovv the heir-pre- 
sumptive one day drives early in his carriage 
and goes vvith a brilliant following to a delight- 
ful spot in the park. And as he sees dew-drops 
sparkling like pearls in a necklace on the leaves 
of the trees, on blades of grass and in the webs 
of the spiders he asks the driver of the carriage 
what they are. “ They are dew-drops, O King, 
which arise in cold weather,” the latter replies. 
In the evening, when the heir to the throne 
comes again, the dew has disappeared ; he asks 
the driver, “Friend, where are the dew-drops, 
I don’t see them any more ?” “ O King, when 
the sun rises they vanish and disappear in the 
earth.” When the prince hears this, he cries 


^ CJ. Oldenberg, Buddha, p, 106 tq. 
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out iu grief, “ Even this life,' this being is like 
the dew-drop which hangs from the top of the 
blade of grass ; I will take leave of my 
parents and become an ascetic before disease, 
age and death overcome me.” Thus, a dew-drop 
produces in him the thought of the non-reality 
of existence ; - he goes home to his father who 
sits in great pomp iu the Council Hall, accosts 
him with reverence and requests to be allowed to 
adopt the homeless condition : 

“ The lord of tlie eliariot-drivcr surrounded by friends 
and ministers, I adore; I will go into solitude, () great 
king, may the Lord permit me to do this.” 

The king, however, wants him to desist and 
recites the second verse : 

“ If you lack pleasure, I will create this for you. I 
will crush him who gives you paiu, don’t go away, O 
Yuvafljaya.” 

To this the prince replies : 

“I don’t lack pleasures nor do I know anybody who 
hurts me ; but I want to light a light which age cannot 
extinguish.” 

Repeated requests of his father do not suc- 
ceed in dissuading him from his 

Cp- 1 resolve and even to the imploring 
mother he replies : 

' JtvitAsamkh&r&pi, properly, “ the phomomena of life, what neema 
real is life.’* 

* *’lti asa^vabindum era irammai^am katv& aditte vija iayo bhave 
pasaanto/' lit. “ whilst he, starting from the dew-drops, looks npon 
the three states (disease, age, death) as flames.” 
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** Like a dew-drop on the blade of grass at sunrise is 
the life ot‘ man (/>., as transitory as this); don’t tiy to 
dissuade me, dear mother/’ 

When finally the king gives him per- 
mission, he leaves the city with his younger 
brother Yudhitthila ; the great mass of people 
who accompanies them, they send Imck and both 
go to the Himfilaya and after building a her- 
mitage at a charming place, they lead the life 
of a homeless ascetic ; they feed upon the roots 
and fruits of the forest and reaeh, after 
acquiring the highest knowledge with the 
help of meditation, the Avorld of Brahma after 
death. 

As in this narrative, a dew-drop, so in 
other cases (I. 138 ; III. 393) a grey hair, is the 
dramnuniam, the cause which gives the king the 
thought of renouncing the sovereign power and 
going into the forest. In the Cullasutasoma 
J&tuka (V. 177 sq.), the father of king Sutasom^ 
whose barber has plucked a grey hair, tries to 
dissuade him from his resolve and points to his 
minor children. “If you, O dear Sutasoma, 
do not have so much love for your parents, see, 
you have sons and daughters of tender age who 
cannot live without you ; when they are grown 
up you may go into the homeless condition.” 
These representations, however, succeed as little 
in dissuading Sutasoma as the earnest prayers 
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of his pregnant wife and his seven-year-old son 
who dings to his neck. 

In another case, the signs of thn heavens 
show the king the transitoriiiess of his 
worldly pomp. In the Gandhhra JAtaka (III. 
364) the minister informs the king that the 
moon is seized by Rahu. * The king looks at the 
moon and reflects, “This moon is soiled hy 
accidental dirt, and rendered lustre- 
[p- 47.] kingly pomp ; 

it is not, however, proper that I should become 
lustreless like this which is seized l)y RAhu. 
Therefore I will, like the disc of the moon 
in a clear sky, renounce my kingdom and 
lead the life of a hermit. AVhat do I care 
for other people’s opinion ? Released from my 
family and my followers, I will consult only 
myself and move about from place to place ; 
this is proper for me.” With the words, “ Act 
according to your wishes,” he gives the reins of 
Government to the ministers. 

We should not be surprised at the fact 
that the prescription which among the BrAhmanas 
the law makes concerning residence in th^^ 
forest as the third stage (Awama) of life, is found,' 
also in the JAtakas. Less obvious is the fact 
that even among w'orldly BrAhmapas w'ho, as we 

^ Name of the Demon who attacks the moon and the san, thereby 
oaosing: their eclipses. 
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shall see, have often nothing in common with 
the proper representatives of their caste except 
the name, the art option of the homeless condition 
is mentioned. So far as these Brhhinanas were 
in the service of the king, they hart probably to 
get the p(‘rmission of their lord before they 
could exchange their worldly state for the home- 
less condition ; for the king dirt not always agree 
in this way to lose bis servants. Kassapn, the 
son of the king’s house priest, reflects in the 
Lomasakassapa Jfttaka, “ My friend has become 
a king and will lend me powerful help. But 
what should I reciuire help for ? I will take 
leave of my parents and the king (or “ ask 
their permission,” mdtdpitaro ca rdjdnaii ca 
dpncchiti'd. III. 515) and adopt the homeless 
condition.” 

When a rich Bnlbrnana on an inspection of 
his jewel-room reads on a gold tablet the name 
of his ancestor by whom the properties were 
acquired, the thought occurs to him, “ Those by 
whom the riches were accumulated are no more ; 
the treasures are still there, not a single person 
has taketi them with him during his departure. 
Verily, one cannot put money into a l)ag and 
take it with him to the other world.” He goes 
to the king, begs his permission, gives’ away his 
entire wealth and goes as an ascetic to the 
Him&laya (IV. 7). 
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That even a whole Bra,hmaija family, includ- 
ing the parents and two sons, 

Tp 1 

renounces worldly life is mentioned 
(V. 313). As the eldest son is not willing to lead 
the life of the householder and as the younger 
brother also wishes to adopt with him the 
homeless condition, the parents reflect, “ These 
treat with contempt the enjoyment of the 
senses, though they are so young; how much 
more contemptuously should wc then treat it; 
we wdll all together renounce the householder’s 
life.” They inform the king of their resolve, 
give away their entire wealth (eight hundred 
millions !) from which they keep only a legiti- 
mate portion for their kinsmen, set their slaves 
free and move out. of the city to the llimtilaya.' 

Often an insight into the efforts and 
activities of people in one’s own station, the 
knowledge of the deceits practi.sed by them 
through greedine.ss, makes homele.ssne.s.s appear 
to a virtuous llrflhmaija more worthy than honour 
and w'ealth in worldly life. The young Brilhmaiia 
scholar (II. 422) who receives from his teacher, 
in answ'er to the question, How' can one succeed 

* That women, either alone or along with their ow-n people, retire 
into the solitade of the forest is very often mentioned in the J&takas, 
Lg., 111. 882; IV. 23, 484, Accoiding to the law books, the dvija is 
‘re© when he renounces worldly life to leave his wife to the care of his 
ions or to take her with him into the forest. Manu VI. 3. Cf. Apastamba 
1. 9, 22, 8-9; Vishnu LXXXXIV. 3; Yajftavalkya 111. 45. 

10 
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in the world ? the reply that ho can do so only 
by intrigue and Ind practice?, chooses pabbajjd 
with the words : 

“ Even when a man wainlnrH homelcKs, disli in hand, 
this is l>etter tlian this iininoialily.” 

Whilst we meet with instances in Sanskrit 
literature of Kshatrivas embracini' the ascetic 
life, the preference among people forVthLs prac- 
tice of world-renunciation seetns to he confined 
to eastern conn tric^ here, however, it seems 
to ])revail tery much. Thus, we are told 
of memhers of aristocratic families who tvere 
fitted hv their (ulueation to take part in the 
spiritual, life, (hat even they follow this practice 
which owes its origin jwincipally to spiritual 
causes. The rich self hi makes over, 
^ as soon as his son can walk, all 
his possessions, along with his wife and child, 
to his younger hrolher, in the consciousness 
of the worthlessness of worldly enjoyments 
and the hliss of world-renunciation, and goes 
ns an ascetic to the llimiMava (III. 300). 
The same thing is narrated in the Voluka 
JAtaka of the memhers of a very rich family 
{nmhdbhoyaknhi I. ^lo). As is mrtural, in these 
circles of household<*rs, difficulties arise in the 
way of (heir carrying out their resolve ; the 
relations who have to suffer in consequence of 
their sujiporfor going away, try to dissuade him 
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ill every way. Many of the JiUakas relate the 
opposition between the wish of the family head 
to renounce tlie world and the claims of the 
family remaining at homo.' Thus, for in- 

stance, we read in the Biii d h mii\gA,ra .TA,tak a ^ 
(II. 139 sq.) “ Once upon a time, when 
Brahraadatta ruled in Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was re-born in the family of a poor gahapati. 
When he grew up, his father died and he sup- 
ported his mother by working for a .salary. His 
mother, however, quite against his will brought 
for him as his wife a girl of good family and 
died .soon after. Now, his wife 
[i> became pregnant ; ho, however, 

knew nothing of her condition and said to 

Of an innor conflict b<‘twocn one’s (Conviction of tlic worthlessnoBS 
of the world and tho duties towards on(*’i dependents wliich in our 
view must arise when, on aetjount of tho bread- winner goin^ away, the 
family is thrown into poverty, no tracts is found; snch duti(*R don’t exist 
for the Buddhists or are Bul>ordinate to tho strong d<‘Biro for emancipa- 
tion. In this reHp(‘ct Buddhism comes in contact with the views of 
the older Christian Church. Hieronymus writes a letter to Heliodor, 
urging him to leave his family arnl become a monk, “ Kven if y<3ur 
little nephew throws lii.s arms rouinl your netjlc, if your mother tears 
her hair and cloth .and heats her breast which suckcal you, even if your 

father throws himself ui)on tho groiiml before yon move even the 

body of your father, flee witli tearless eyes to the sign t)f the cross. In 
this case, cruelty is the only virtue.” ” For,” says the same Hierony- 
mus in another letter, ” how many monks have lost their souls, 
because they had pity for their father and mother !” Cf, Eicken, 
Geschichte und System der rniitcdalterlichen Weltanschanung, Stutt- 
gart, 1887, p. 125. . 
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her one day, “ My wife, you must see to 
it that you can maintain yourself by work, 
for I will renounce the world.” “O Lord, 
I am prejynant ; wait till the child is born and 
you have seen it, and then become an ascetic.” 
He was ploa-sed with this and as soon as she 
M’as con lined, he said. “ Now, my dear, as you 
are happily confined, I will go into the home- 
less condition.” ” Wait till the child is wean- 
ed.” And she became pregnant for the second 
time. 

“ Tf I wait for her wonl,” reflected the 
man, “ I shall never be able to come away. 
I will flee and become an ascetic without say- 
ing a M’ord to her.” So he said nothing to her, 
got up one night and fled. The city guards 
arrested him. “ I have to support a mother,” 
he cried, “ let me go.” In this way, he got his 
release and went straight to the HimMaya, 
when the main gate avjis opened. Here he lived 
as a hermit, becam<5 possessed of supernatural 
powers and enjoyed the pleasures of meditation. 
“ The fetters of wife and child, the fetters of 
passion, so difilcult to break, I have broken,” 
so he shouted triumphantly and recited the 
verses : 

“ The wise have not nameil the fetters which are made 
of iron, wood or rope, but the love of precious stones and 
ear>ring8, of wife and child. 
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These fetters tliey have called strou*;, rooted to the 
ground, broad,* difficult to break; when they have broken 
these, the wise men wander, free from passion, desire and 
earthly hai)pines8.” 

After the lioclhisatta in this way gives 
vent to his feelings without disturbing bis 
meditation, he entered the world of Brahma. 

Similar domestic difficulties a potter encount- 
ers who wants to exchange his profession for tlu^ 
life of an ascetic (III. 381). It appears in all 
these stories where the (juestiou is of 
^ tlie retirement of people of a lower 
class into the ascetic life, that there is some irony 
which rests upon this, that in the later Buddhis- 
tic society such p hhajitds, aKhough no doubt 
they had the right to be initiated, were not 
considered to have attained full asceticism. 
Only rarely in the Pali texts are people of a 
lower caste spoken of as members of the Bud- 
dhistic order,* and as this represents according 
to its external organisation only a development 
of pre-Buddhistic asceticism, it is probable 
that even among ascetics the lower castes were 
only represented in exceptional cases. No doubt 
in the J&takas we come across even Candtllas 
who adopt the homeless condition (IV. 392) ; 


‘ properly, “ loose ** ; the nieRning is, the fetters sit comfort- 

ably but are difficult to loosen. 

• See Oldenberg, Buddha, p* 159. 
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but it seems to me, jud^iii" from tlieir isolated 
and low position which excludes them from all 
communion with the Aryan people and as a 
consecjiicnce of this, from all participation in 
spiritual life that the actual existence of such 
holy men is extremely doubtful. 

( For it is in the spiiatual rej'ion that we have 
to seek the cause of this asceticism ; the practice 
of world-renunciation, the retirement into the 
homeless condition is only the outward expres- 
sion of that striviii" for knowledge and for 
emancipation which dominated large circles of 
society of east(*rn India in lluddha’s time^^ 
Neither tlui study of the holy scripture nor 
occupation with religious things in general tvas 
in that time restricted to the learned Brahma- 
nas ; otlmr classes and professions took part 
in this search for truth, in the solution of the 
highest questions of metaphysics; among these 
wo have in the front line the Khaftiyos. 



CHAFTEll IV 

Thk Ruling Class 

It will, hou ever, be W(‘1I before we examine 
more closely the question of the participation 
of the khaUiyan in the spiritual activities of 
that time, to make clear who the kfiaHii/ns were. 
We are accustomed to identify the Pali e.xpres- 
sioii corresponding in Sanskrit to the word 
kslialrii/(i with “warrior” and thus 
ti> »- ] characterise the second hiirhest 
caste in the Rrahmanical th(;ory as “ warrior 
cast<;.” If we, liowevfjr, fi’eeiii" ourselves 
from the influence! of the theory consider 
the data relating to the kshatriyas contained 
in the epics, then we become aware that 
the expression “warrior” applies only in a 
certain sense to them, that we have rather 
to understand by a ksho/riya a member of the 
ruling class which includes the king, his great 
lords and vassals, along m ith the higher portions 
of the army.' In a still more narrow sense is 
the concept of the khalliya of the Pali texts to be 
understood ; it corresponds to the Vedic i njonya 
and is applied to the descendants of the victorious 
classes under whose leadership the Aryan 
people acquired their new dwelling-places in 


* C/. Hopkins, I. c., p. 7II. 
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the Gangetic lands and to the conquerors of 
the aboriginal peoples who in their fight with 
foreign invaders maintained their independence. 
According to this, there belong to the khattiya 
class the kings standing at the head of the great 
monarchies of tin? east with their kinsmen — 
the rulers of Kosala, Afagadha, Vidcha, etc., — 
further, the ruling princely houses of the' 
small bordering states of this kingdom, 8uch| 
as the family of the Sitkyas in Kapllavatthu, 
the Mallas of Kusinitn^ and Phvh, the Licchavisi 
of VesMt; on th(‘ other hand, the holders of high 
political and military offices do not belong as 
such to this chiss but only so far as they are 
connected witli ruling houses. In the time of 
war, probably, there fell to the khattiyas who 
were also invested with the highest offices in the 
army, the chief part in the conduct of the war 
and so far they could be looked upon as 
“ warriors par excrUeuee ” ; but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the khattiyas only held 
military offices or that the army wsis composed 
only of khattiyas. ' 

^ Of pftssHgUH in which khattiya iu used as a ayiioiijm for 
rAJan, 1 have nuidc tho following list from tho Jatakus. II. 166 j UI. 
106} ir>I ; V. 00 R<j., 112. When the* talk is of tho warriors of the 
king, the Puli texts huvo other expressions, such as balakAye (III. 319) 
or yodliA (Muhuvuggu I. 40.2) ; even the esteemed military leaders 
(sen&iiAyake nmh&mutto) hartlly belonged to the khattiya caste — 
oUierwise, they would have been described ets such — but rather to 
the r^abhoyga or rAjanmi class of which we shall speak later. 
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The khattiyaa are the representatives of 
political power ; they symbolise the 
[p- 53.] ^ community which stands 

above the family, above the caste, the idea, namely 
of the State. If, however, this is so, the question 
naturally arises: Are we justified in combining 
all khattiyaa into a unity, to which the word 
“caste” can be applied? In no way, if we take 
the word in its modern sense. The conflicting 
political interests of the different ruling families 
would alone prevent their union into an organised 
body ; they must render absolutely illusory the 
exercise of judicial rights by which offences 
against caste prescriptions were punished by 
excommunication from the caste or in other 
ways. But even a caste in the sense of the 
Brahmanical theory we cannot properly see in 
the khattiya of the Pali texts as it lacks, for 
reasons just mentioned, the compactness of it. 
Certain customs, especially, those relating to 
connubium and the prohibition of all impurity, 
may be noticed in certain ruling families which 
led to separation from the rest of the popula* 
tion ; but these customs — for Avhose existence, 
moreover, only isolated evidence can be found 
in the J&.takas — do not seem to have the au- 
thority of laws the observance of which was 
enjoined upon the khattiyaa and whose trans- 
gression was made punishable. The king, 
11 
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however, according to the Brahmanical lawbooks, 
stands above the caste for this reason, that 
the prescriptions relating to impurity do not 
apply to him. Probably, the remaining non- 
ruling members of the ruling houses were 
more subject to rules relaiing to marriage and 
prohibition of imptirity than the king himself ; 
instances which show the actual occurrence 
of cases in which flu; transgression of caste- 
rules was visited with some form of punish- 
ment, especially, with excommunication from 
the caste, are very rare in the JAtakas. 

The khaltiyan of ancient times formed, in my 
opinion, like the dynasties of princes 
[p. R4 ] other lands, a class by themselves, 

a class with only this difference, that it acquired 
in India to a greater <;xtent than elsewhere the 
character of a caste or rather gradually acquired in 
course of time this character. For to the distinct 
consciousness of rank, the prominent character- 
istic of the ruling class in other lands, there was 
joined in India the customs, probably handed 
down from ancient times, which made marriage 
within the jftti the rule and tried to prohibit all 
impurity arising from mixture with the lower 
classes and even contact with them, and thus 
led to a specially sharp, caste-like division. 

We have already mentioned a significant 
instance to which further examples from the 
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Jfttakas can be joined. It is never heard that 
a Khattiya is addressed by his name or in the 
second person by any person Ixdonging to the 
lower classes.' The mother of King Udaya 
whom the barber Gangamftla calls by his family 
name (kulanamena, i.e., by the name of his father 
Brahmadatta) cries angrily. “This filthy son of a 
Iwtrber, of low origin (hlnajacca, III. ir)2), forgets 
himself so much that he calls iny son, lord of 
earth, who is a Khattiya by caste, Brahmadatta.” 
Even with regard to a BrAhniana the Khattiya 
feels his superiority so much that king Arindama 
calls Sonaka, the son of a parohita, a man of 
low hirtli (hinajacca V. 257). Himself he calls 
asanibhinnakhattiyavamse jdta, born 

[p w ] jjj family with an uninterrupted 
succession of princes, i.e., in a family the members 
of which both on their father and their mother’s 
side were recognised as khattiyas The khattiycta 
attached great importance to purity of blood 
and did not consider any person who through his 
mother or through his father belonged to another 

* Even in the epics the riilo hohis timt y(>ung:or persons or persons 
of the same can Im* afl<in*88cd “thou,” but that a man must address 
his snperior (older) neither by ‘thou’ nor by hiw real name. Mhbh« 
XII 193'35^ twamkaram nAmadheyam ca jypHhthanAm parivarjayet. 
Cf. Hopkins l.o.p. 25 note. 

* For a Brahmana to be called htnajaeca even by a king is rare. 
A similar idea is found in Kalpashtra, Jinacarita $17 to which 
Prof. Jacobi has drawn my attention. BrAhmana families are here 
placed in the same class with lower, poor, begging families. 
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casid, of pure Mood, even if they looked upon 
him as of the same status as themselves. Hence 
also the repeatedly occurring expression used of 
a king (1, 177 ; IV. 42 ; V. 123) : mahdraja mdtd- 
pitimi khattiya, “ O great king, by father and 
mother, a khattiya.” 

If now even in our eyes, the khattiya^ of 
the Pali texts have a caste-like character, on 
account of their consciousness of their high 
status and their attaching great value to purity 
of blood, we should not be surprised if they 
were looked upon by the authors of the Buddhis- 
tic canon as a “ caste.” Too much influenced 
by the Brabmanical theory, too much inclined by 
virtue of their being Indians to schematise, with 
the result that they made distinctions between 
class, caste, common status and profession, they 
saw in the Khattiyas as much a caste as in the 
Brdhnmima. Consequently, everywhere in the 
Pali texts, khattiyas are spoken of as a “ caste ” ; 
along with the Br&hmanas, Vessas and Suddas, 
they are mentioned and mentioned as the first 
in the caste-series. 

This circumstance that in the enumera- 
tion of the castes the khattiyas are mentioned 
Ifirst' (III. 19 ; IV. 205, 303) is not a matter of 

^ Digha Nik&ya III 1.15, even in the month of a BHlhma^a. Thia 
no doubt fit! in ill with the following words : “ Of these (four castes), 
three, kh. r. and s., exist only to serve the Brlhmayas.” 
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secondary importance. An from Brahmanical 
sources which place the Br&hmanas always at 
the head ' whenever the castes are enumerated, 
not only the claim of the Br&hmapas to be the 
best caste but also their real position as such 
within the specially Brahmanical culture-sphere, 
can be inferred, so we have, in my opinion, in this 
assigning of the premier pasition to 

[p. 66.] Khattiyas a reaction brought 

about by the view which prevails in the eastern 
Buddhistic lands and by the balance of power 
which rules here. The superior position of the 
khattiyas in the eastern countries and the cor- 
responding decline of Brahmanical influence 
present themselves to us with irresistible 
necessity when we study the Pali literature ; 
even the J^ttakas affirm the correctness of this 
view. 

In the introduction to the JAtakas, in the 
Nid& nakathA, which in a legendary form contains 
the history of Buddha before his last birth, as 
well as his life-history before the attainment of 
his Buddha condition, it is narrated that the 
future Buddha reflects in which caste be will be 
re-born. “ The B uddhas.” he thinks, “have 
never been bom in the Vessa or the Sudra caste, 
but they have been born in one or other of the 

* Cf. Webef) Collectanea u&er die Kastenverhdlfniste in den Brdhma^a 
und Sintra, IndUche Studien, Vol. 10, p. 37. 
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two highest classes, the Khattiya caste or the 
Brft.hinai>a caste; and because nmc the Khat- 
tiya oaate u the highest ' (I. 49), I will take my 
rebirth in this caste.” One should never, however, 
attach much importance to this sentence as well 
as to the prominence given io Khattiya monks in 
other passages of the Nidiinakathft and in the 
explanation of the commentator mentioned above 
(§ 10 of Chap. 2), because the Nidslnakathti,* in 
which really we see no port ion of the JtVtakas but 
rather a tradition independent of it and externally 
connected with it, as well as the 
commentary is of later origin and 
because its author probably imagines that the 
caste to which Buddha actually lielongcd is the 
highest. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that such haughtiness as is exhibited in the words 
of Arindama (V. 257) already quoted, is hardly 
thinkable if the Khattiya did not as a matter 


‘ The same view is found expressed in very similar words in the 
Lalita Kisfam Ch. Ill : “The Hodhisattva was not born in lower 
families (hlnakuleshii), Candula families or in the families of 
flutemakers or wheelwrights (rathnkara), or in Pnkkosa families. 
Rather he has appeared only in two castes (kuladvaye), in the 
Br&hma^a caste and the Kshatriya caste. When the Brihmanas are 
held in great esteem in the world he appears in Brahmaiia families ; 
when the Kshatriyas stand in high esteem, he is bom in Kshatriya 
families. Now-a^days, their monks hold the Kshatriyas in the highest 
esteem ; therefore, the Bodhisattvas appear in the Kshatriya caste. 

• I. 67 : saoe pi Buddho bhavissati khattiyasamaneh* eva 
pnrakkhatapariv&rito vioarissati. 
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of fact feel himself as of higher rank than the 
Br&hmanas. This perfectly agrees with the 
description given in the Digha Nik&ya of the 
interview between the BrAhmana Pokkharas&di 
and the Kosala King Pasenadi : “ The latter ” — 
so it is said (TTI. 26) — “ never allows the 
Br&hmana who is a dependant of his to see his 
face ; even when he consults him he speaks to 
him through a curtain.” This is further in 
agreement with the complaint of the Br&hmapa 
Ambattha regarding the conduct of the haughty 
Sftkyas.' The complaint is as follows : He 
came one day to Kapilavatthu and entered the 
hall of the SAkyas where they were seated upon 
high chairs. At his entrance he was pushed 
back with the finger amidst a loud outburst of 
laughter, and indeed they made merry at his 
expense and nobody asked him to take his seat. 

This account, borrowed from the incidents of 
everyday life, too circumstantial to he considered 
a purely fictitious example, an evidence of the 
haughtiness of the members of the ruling 


Even the Jlltakns narrate this haughtincBS of the S&kjaa, thus 
(U 88) : SAkiyA nama mAnajAtikA manatthaddha ; IV. 145 : imo BakyA 
nAnia jatini nissAya atimAnino. 

* The ** pushing with the finger *’ (afigulipatodaka) relates to the 
offence noted in PAtimokkha. Patimokkba : PAcittiya 52. Acc. to the 
explanation given in Suttavibhafiga it consista in this, that every one 
touches the body of every one else in order to make him laugh. Cf, 
Tinaya Pi^ka ©d. by II. Oldenberg, Vol. 8, p. 84 ; Vol. 4, p. 110 sq. 
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olam in their dealings with the Br&hmapas, 
seems to me of no less weight than the later, 
(III. 1.21) more theoretical discussions between 
Buddha and Ambattha relating to the question 
whether a son Ijorn of the union of a Ehattiya’s 
son with a Br&hmana girl was legitimate or not. 

The young* Br&hmana must accept 
[p- 68 ] answer that a son born of such 

a mixed marriage would get his seat and water 
among the Br&hmanas, that he would participate 
in the sacrifices and in the meals, that he would 
be instructed and that he could marry their 
women, hut that, on the other hand, the Khaltiyas 
would never take him up into their caste. For 
on his mother’s side, he is not of equal rank with 
them. Similarly, should the two castes look 
upon a son horn of the union of a Br&hmana’s 
son and a Khattiya’s daughter ; here also the 
Br&hmanas should look upon him as of equal 
rank, while the Khattiyas cannot regard him as 
their equal, on account of his not being of the 
same rank on his father’s side. Even this 
Ambattha has to admit that the Br&hmaoas, 
when they have driven one of their members 
for any cause out of the kingdom or town and 
disgraced him, cannot take him back into their 
society but can safely allow a Ehattiya excom- 
municated from his caste to participate in meals, 
in sacrifice and in instruction, and even to marry 
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amongst them. “ Consequently, O Ambattha,” 
cries out Buddha at the end of the discourse, 
“even when a Khattiya has fallen into the 
lowest depths, he is still the best and the 
Br&hmanas are (in comparison with him) low,” 
and adds the verse which occurs repeatedly in 
Buddhistic Suttas : “ The Khattiya is considered 
the highest by men %vho attach value to family ” 
(Khattiya settho jane tasmiin yo gottapatis&rino). 

One cannot help noticing, while reading this 
paragraph, the influence of a subjective bias 
on the part of the Buddhistic author ; it is not 
to be supposed that orthodox Br^hma^as, proud 
of their caste, recognised even in Buddhistic 
lands a Khattiya excommunicated from, and 
despised by his caste as a Brfthmana' and treated 
him as such ; such cases may occasionally have 
taken place ; in its general form, Ambattha’s 
admission does not seem to me at all acceptable. 

But even when we ascribe a great portion of 
the pre-eminence of the Khattiyas appearing in 
the Pali texts to the monks who were 
[p 59 ] ill-disposed towards Brahmanism, 
there remains enough ground for supposing an 
actual superiority of the ruling class.’ And this 


* Chalmers explains (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 1S94, 
p. 342) the pre-eminence of the Khattiya caste in the Pi^ka by saying 
that this confirms the old tradition which represents the original concep- 
tion, according to which “ the kingly classes as they aroio first held the 

12 
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superiority of the Khattiyas appears not only in 
the social domain which was assured to them 
through their material power itself ; just in 
the spiritual region, the princely families of 
the East fought for supremacy with Br&hmai^s 
engaged in the ceremonial of the sacrifice 
as well as with grossly worldly Br&hmapas. 
We need not confine ourselves to Buddhistic 
literature to prove this ; it is a known fact that 
in the Upanishads kings appear very often as 
teachers of BrAlimaiias.' This circumstance 
makes the supposition well-grounded that the 
deep thoughts of the Upanishad doctrine which 

•apremo position in Indian society *’ and that it represents the transi- 
tion period in which the Brahmanical claim to pre-eminence, although 
advanced with groat arrogance, was not universally recognised, at least 
not from the side of the Khattiyas. If this is true, then the Br&hmapa 
texts which assert the superiority of the priestly classes as an indis- 
pntable fact represent a later stage of evolution of Indian culture, which 
assumption will not, however, do. The difference between the aoooust 
in the Pali texts and that in the Brahmanical ones lies partly in the 
real balance of power which in the oast was never on the side of the 
priestly class and partly in the subjective bias of the Bnddhistic 
anthors, on the one hand who oppose Brahmanism and that of the 
Bribrna^as, on the other, who worship their caste inordinately. 

^ Deussen, System dea Vedanta^ Lpz. 1883, p. 18 : *' Numerous indi- 
ostioni point to this, that the proper guardians of this thought were 
not originally so much the priestly classes who were content with 
ceremonials as the Khattiyas ; over and over again, we meet in the 
Upanishads with the situation that the Br&hmapa asks for instmetion 
from the Kshatriya which the latter, after all manner of reflexions 
on the impropriety of such a procedure, gives him.'* Cf. also 
the essay of Garbe, I>»« Weisheit des BraJtmanen order des Kriegere P 
in'^NordnndSfld.** 1896. 
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culminated in the identity of the Atman, the 
All-One, with one’s own self did not 
[p- 60.] proceed from Brahmanical circles 
but that we have to look for the intellectual 
originators of this doctrine in the ranks of the 
Khattiyas. To them also fell not a small share 
in the further development of the ideas 
contained in the Upanishads, in tlie building up 
of the doctrine of the migration of souls and 
emancipation, and after the ground liad been 
prepared, through a growing influence of pessi- 
mistic views, for a doctrine of salvation which 
showed the way out of the painful circles of the 
migration of souls, it was reserved for a 
Khattiya to show this path, namely, Gotama of 
the family of the Sflkyas of Kapilavatthu. 

Moreover, we can strengthen the propo- 
sition that there fell to the ruling class an 
essential portion of the duty of solving the 
problems which agitated all minds before and in 
Buddha’s time by the proof — without this it 
would probably have only an aerial foundation 
— that, according to the accounts of the J&takas, 
the Khattiya of the eastern lands enjoyed a 
spiritual culture similar to that of the Brahmaua. 
It is true that, in accordance with the law books 
even in the distinctly Brahmanical ' lands, the 


^ Gftatama XI. 3; liana VII. 43. 
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three Vedas were prescribed for the king ; as a 
matter of fact, however, this prescription, as 
the epics show, was purely theoretical ; the 
knowledge of the Veda which is demanded of 
a prince, relates evidently to the dhanurveda, 
“ the Veda of the bow,” archery, the science 
of war.' On the other hand, there occur 
various passages in the Jhtakas which leave 
no room for doubt that the sons of princes 
had to devote, like the Br&hmapa youths, a 
certain time of their life to religious studies. In 
the GAmanicanda Jfttaka the king himself gives 
the prince instruction for seven years in the 
three Vedas and in all worldly duties {tayo vede 
sabban ca lake kattabbam. II. 297). Generally, 
the prince is sent to a BrAhmana and is taught 
by him. The Vedas are not always mentioned 
distinctly as the subject of the 
^ studies to which the BrAhmapa 
introduces the young princes ; what is said, 
on the contrary, most generally is that the 
prince learnt the sciences (sippdni II. 2) or 
“ the science ” (aippam. II. 278). Other 
passages make it appear probable that in this 
concept of nippa the three Vedas are included. 
Thus we read in the DhonasAkha JAtaka: 
“ Princes and BrAhmai^a y^ths from all parts 


* C/. Hopkinsi 1. o. p. 108 eq. 
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of India learnt the science from him (khattiya- 
mdtMvd ca brdhmatmmdnavd ca toss' eoa santike 
sippam ugganhimsu. III. 158). Even the son 
of the King of Benares learnt the Vedas from 
him.” Similarly, it is said in the Thusa J&taka : 

The Bodhisatta was a world-renowned teacher 
in Takkasil& and instructed many princes and 
young Brflhmanas in the science (bahA 
rajakumAre ca brahmanakumAre ca sippam 
vAcesi. III. 122'. Even the son of the King of 
Benares went to him at the age of sixteen and 
learnt the three Vedas and all the sciences ” 
{Jtayo vede sabbasippdni ea). So also in the 
Dummedha JAtaka, mention is made at first of 
the instruction of sixteen -year-old princes in 
general (sojasavassapadesiko hutvA TakkasilAyam 
sippam ugganhitvA. I. 259), and then there 
are mentioned in detail, as subjects of study, 
the three Vedas and eighteen branches of 
knowledge * {tinnam veddnam pdram gantvd 
atthdramnnam vijjatthdndnam nipphatti/m 
pdpuni). We shall have therefore to under- 
stand by mante,^ which the BrAhmaim learnt 

* On the atth&nLsa vijjatJhdnAnif gee the romark on the discngsion 
ooncerning the study of the Brahmanas in the eighth chapter. 

* In this sense the expressions mante and others are used in the 
Tittira JAtaka, where it is said of the partridge that it listens, while 
the teacher teaches his pupils the mante and that in this way it learnt 
the three Vedas (kcariyassa mknayknarn mante vdcentassa sutvA tayo 
pi vede ngga^hi. 111. 537.) 
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in Takkasil&r and which he then, himself a 
world-renowned teacher, introduces to the 
young princes and Br&hmanas in Benares, very 
probably the Vedic hymns. 

The following point also I might make 
good, and that is, that the young Khattiyag did 
not simply outwardly pursue the study of the 
Vedas, which, according to the law- 
[p- ®2.] books, is a duty binding upon all the 
“ twice-born.” In all places where the question 
is of the education of the Khaitiyaa, the 
age at which the youth leaves his paternal 
home and goes to his teacher is universally 
given as the sixteenth year of life (I. 269, 
262, 273 ; II. 2, 87, 277 ; III. 122). If 
the young prince had up to then been instructed 
in bis father’s house in the elementary sciences 
and physical exercise, there followed, on the 
attainment of maturity, the higher spiritual 
culture, the religious study.' When it is ex- 
plained in the G&manicanda JA.taka (II. 297) that 
a prince who has been instructed by his father for 
seven years in the three Vedas, is only seven 


* In contrast with thiS) the fulfilment of the duty of studying the 
Veda ii looked upon in the epics as a purely external form. The edn* 
nation of the young noble seems here to end with the sixteenth year 
and in any ease, it is inconceivable how a boy at this age not only 
attained perfection in the use of arms but also fortified his memory 
with the oolleotion of hymns of one of the three Vedas. Of. Hopkins, 
i, page 109 sq. 
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years old at the time of his father’s death, we 
have to do with a marvellous child, a true prince 
of fiction,' whilst the remaining passages give 
us throughout the impression of a plain 
narrative. 

As the place where the young princes go 
for their studi es. TakkasilA is invariably men- 
tioned. The town, in Sanskrit Takshas'ilft,, lies 
in Gandhftra land, in north-west India, and 
thus, far from the centres of Buddhistic culture. 
It seems clear that at the time to which our 
source refers this Takkasilft, was the centre 
of the spiritual life of India, a high school 
of Brahmanism, greater in importance than 
ev en_ Benares , for it is repeatedly mentioned 
that the kings of Kftsi send their sons to the 
distant Takkasil& for study. It sounds improb- 
able when we read of such journeys 
[p- 63.] young princes mentioned at the 

foot of the page* (II. 277), and we are 


* Probably, the Mandavyakum&ra is to be placed in the same 
category, of whom it is said (IV. 379) that he was taaght by Br&bmanas 
the three Vedas from his seventh or eighth year. 

* All that the king gives his sixtoen-yoar-old son is a pair of 
sandals with simple soles, a sunshade made of leaves and 1,000 kab&ps^, 
an equipment which cannot be called extravagant, when we learn that 
the money is not for boarding expenses bat has to be handed ovw 
untouched to the teacher who asks the new-comer about the honorarium 
(Aoariyabh&ga) after he has learnt bis position and family (II. 277 sq. 
Cf. V. 467). 
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inclined to ascribe their origin to the imagi- 
nation of the narrator who knew the town 
probably only by name. Still one should 
consider that even in other Pali texts, Takkasilh 
is mentioned as a great seat of learning and 
the destination of youths with a thirst for 
knowledge. Thus, we have Mahavagga VIII. 
1.6, whore it is tsxplained that in Takkasilil a 
world-renowned physician lived, to whom the 
young Jlvaka went from R£tjagaha in order to 
learn his art. It seems to me therefore that 
there is no reason to compel us to mistrust the 
words in which the narrator praises the 
pedagogic wisdom of the kings of ancient times: 
“ They sent ” — so it is said in Tilamutthi Jhtaka 
(II. 277) — “ their sons, although in their own 
city there lived a world-renowned teacher, to a 
great distance over the borders of the kingdom 
for learning the sciences, and they thought, in 
this way, their pride and haughtiness will be 
broken, they will learn to bear heat and 
cold and learn also the ways of the world.” 



CHAPTER V 


The Head of the State 

If our proposition is right, that by the 
Khattiyas of tho Pali texts only the ruling 
families and not a nobility in possession of land 
and important military or political offices, are 
to be understood, it is clear that this class is 
only represented by its principal representative, 
the rajan. Apart from the mention 
[p 64 ] Khatliyas in general, very little is 

said of the rest of the members of the ruling 
class ; only, the viceroy, the npardjau, appears 
occasionally by the side of the king, whilst this 
latter stands in the JA,taka — one would like to 
say everywhere — in the centre of action.’ 

“The king is the head of men” (rft,j}\ mukham 
manussiinam) — this oft-recurring expression in 
the Pali texts (Sutta NipjVta, p. 107 ; Mahftvagga 
VI. 35. 8), the counter-statement in relation 
to the Brahmanical doctrine, “ The Br&hmaiia 
is the head of all this ” (Satapatha BrA-hmapa 
III. 9. 1, 14) — finds, as it were, an illustration 


* That this phenomenon has its orij^in solely in the pre-eminent 
social position of the king, cannot certainly be maintained ; this is 
partly explained by the fact that for a story “ the king ” is a specially 
faTonrite figure. 

13 
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in the J&takas. The fabulous pomp with which 
we think the royal court of an Oriental despot 
to be surrounded, covers also here the king. 
“After his entry into the city” — so the Pancagaru 
J&taka (I. 470) describes the royal entry of a 
prince — “ he went to the spacious hall of the 
palace and took his seat in godly pomp upon 
a throne ornamented with precious stones, over 
which the white umbrella was spread ; surround- 
ing him, there stood, adorned with all their 
ornaments, the ministers, the Br&hmapas, the 
Oahapati etc., and the princesses, whilst sixteen 
thousand dancing girls skilled in dancing, sing- 
ing and music, sang and played, so that the 
palace resounded like an ocean with the roar 
of which was mixed the noise of thunder. 

Corresponding to this magnificent exterior, 
there was not, as in the Indian courts of to-day, 
an inner want of power ; the rdjan of that time 
is not only “ the magnificent, shining in royal 
pomp,” he is, as his name signifies, in the first 
place,* “ the ruling one.” The 
[p. 66 ] Brahmanical authorities, no doubt, 
especially, the lawbooks, see in the king in 


^ As the root from which t'^’an ia to be derived, Aug. Fick ( VergUi- 
eh^ndti Wfhi^huch 4th Bditioa. Part I, p. 1 17) indicates ret with the 
meaning ** stretch.** To this root are to be traced, among others, the 
Sanskrit rAj, to rule, Greek to stretch,. Lat. rtyo, to direct, 

. Qotb. to stretch oat, Mhd. recken, fianskr. r&j, r&jan, oonee* 

qnently, denotes, exactly like the Latin res, the Gallic Hm in Arnkto^rim^ 
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several ways only “an appenda^ of the priests”; 
according to these the king is only there to 
supply the Brhhma^as with what they require.' 
It is different with the Jhtakas. Of a general 
control of the priestly caste over the administra- 
tion, no traces are, in my opinion, to be found 
here or in other Pali literature. Where we 
meet with instances of a predominant influence 
on the part of the Brhhmauas, the reason is to 
be sought in the individual circumstances of the 
king and his spiritual advisers, especially, the 
royal house-priest, the purohita. 

general, the position of the king in 
the Jhtakas is the same as that in the older 
portions of ancient Indian epics, unaffected 
by priestly organisation^ Here as there the 
political and military power rests with the king 
who is anything but a tool in the hands of 
the priests ; for the power of the latter is 
here also purely personal. The BrA.hmaQas 
are dependent upon the king, from him they 


the Gothic letikji, originally, “director, guide.” The meaning 
“ shine ” from Skr. rAj seems to have developed as a secondary pheno> 
menon. At any rate, the proposition enunciated by Georg Curtis (Kletne 
Schrtftenf Leipzig 1886, Part I, p. 65) — Rajan denotes, “according to the 
derivation by the Indians, what shines, that which shows princely pomp” 
and this is “ the most external and superficial name and one which does 
not touch the essence but only the appearance of royal power) ” — 
teems to have no real basis. 

^ Cf, Hopkins 1. o. p. 72. 
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deceive their property in the sliape of cattle 
and land which serves only to raise parti- 
cular individuals to distinction but not the 
whole caste.' 

Just as in the epic, through the varnish 
which the priestly authors give to 

fp. o«.] original picture and by which 

they soften down its colour, the picture of the 
old unrestrained king appears who lets himself 
be guided by nothing except his own, often 
extremely selfish desires, so also the king shows 
a double face in the Jhtakas which is to be 
traced to the Buddhistic account of the original 
legends. To some extent he assumes the virtues 
of a pious layman obeying the moral law'. The 
ten duties of the king (dasarAjadhamme) mention- 
ed in different ways (III, 274, .‘120) are nothing 
else than prescriptions of the general Buddhistic 

* Soo Hopkins 1 . o. p. 72. The later priestly author of the epic 
reprogonts naturally the relation between the king and the priest 
differently. According to him, their relationship is one of mutual 
dopondenco. When moreover, Hopkins (p. 152) quotes Mah&bharata 
V, 87.52 sq. as a proof of this where the power of the king is re- 
presented as five-fold and his chief strength ns lying in his wisdom and 
whore it is further said : And this wisdom is the hoard of the priests : it 
is to bo remembered that one cannot read so much in the original sonree. 
Wo moot with exactly the same words in the J&takas (V. 120), where an 
auxiliary moaning which might refer to the peculiar position of the 
priest 08 advisor of the king, is inadmissible. The versos are only a 
proverbial, everywhere curnmt garb of the thought that the king 
can do nothing with physical strength and riches when ho lacks 
intelligence. 
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morality applicable to all lay disciples : — 

G-iving alms, a moral course of life, sacrifice, truthful- 
ness, mildness, self-denial, forgiveness, not to cause any 
pain to anybody, jwitience, a yielding disposition. 

If the king follows these prescriptions 
as a rule of conduct, this necessarily takes 
much from his character as an absolute despot. 
As a matter of fact, with the gradual spread of 
Buddhism, the teachings of Buddha came to be 
not without influence upon the conduct of kings : 
Candragupta’s grandson Asoka who ruled in the 
third century B. C., “the god-beloved king 
Piyadasi,” as he calls himself in his stone 
edicts, shows himself here as a ruler who in 
several respects comes close to the ideal picture 
given in the J§.takas. 

This ideal of a virtuous Buddhistic lay- 
man, the king in the old stories does not always 
follow. Very often we see in him an unres- 
trained tyrant guided by his own whims and 
caprices, “ who oppresses and puts down his sub- 
jects by punishments, taxes, torture and robbery, 
as one pounds sugar in a sugar mill, who is as 
odious to them as a particle of 
dust in the eye, as a particle of 
sand in the rice or as a thorn that has pierced 
the hand ” (II. 240). To the virtues men- 
tioned under Daaardjadhamme of the idealised 
ruler there stand in opposition as many vices; 
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these form, as it were, a legend on the reverse 
side of the coin, the side which depicts the true 
picture of the king — drunkenness and cruelty 
(in the KhantivMi Jft.taka, II. 3919 ; in the Culla* 
dhammap&la .T&taka, III. 178 sq.), corruptibility 
(in the Bharu J&taka, 11. 169 sq.), untruthful* 
ness and unrighteousness (in the Cetiya J&taka, 
III. 454 sq.). Neither obedience to the written 
laws,' nor to the customs that have become law 
through tradition seems to have prevented the 
king from realizing his whims and desires. Only 
the virtuousness of his counsellors in spiritual 
and worldly matters (atthadhammA-nushsaka 
amacca), whose spiritual superiority sometimes 
(eis in the Kukku Jittaka, III. 317 sq.) triumphs 
over the weaknesses of the ruler, might he in a 
position to curb his arbitrariness and tyranny. 
Where this opposite force was absent and the 

' Written laws arc mentionod often in the J&takas- In tho Tnndila 
Jfttaka tho Bodhisatta after tho doath of tho king of Benares oaoses 
a book to bo wrilton *' on tho right docision ” (viniochaye potthakaip 
likh&[>otv& II. 292) and exhorts tho people to see this book for the 
docision of law suits. In tho Tosaknna J&taka, the ministers make 
the succession devolve n|K)n tho setidpoft, ho gives up the royal dignity, 
oauses tho “dootrino of truthfulness’* to be ¥nritten on a gold tablet 
(viniccbsyadhammaqi suva^i^ajial^ likhitpetvt\ V. 126) and orders the 
people to form their decisions in accordance with it. It may 
remain a disputed question whether wo can infer from this mention 
of ** law books ** and ** law tablets ** in the J&takas the existence of 
written laws in earlier pre-Buddhistic times ; none of these passages 
bus any reference to the purpose of this story and both oan be oonemved 
as latsr additions. 
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ministers or the put'ohita only helped to carry 
out the desires of their ruler, there often arose 
circumstances which forced the people to take 
recourse to the only method available, namely, 
force, open rel)ellion. In the Padakusala* 
m&iiava Jhtaka (III. 501 sq.) there is probably a 
germ of history; in spite of its Icgend- 
[p. 68.3 .j, have preserved the 

memory of actual facts. It is there narrated how 
a young Br&hmana after he has discovered 
by magic the treasures stolen and concealed by 
the king and his purohita calls the king a thief 
in the presence of the assembled people and cries 
out: 

“ May the householders and citizens as- 
sembled here listen to me ! What should be 
water is fire, where safety is expected, from 
there comes danger. 

The king plunders the land as also the 
Brhhmana, the purohita. Be on your guard ; 
from your protector is your evil generated.” 

The people understand that the king who 
should protect them is himself a thief and in 
order to throw the blame from off his shoulders, 
has hidden the treasure and tries to discover 
the thief ; they determine to kill the bad king 
so that he may not plunder them any more. 
With sticks and hammers they go out and beat 
the king and the purohita till they are dead. 
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The young Br&hma^a is elected king and placed 
in power. 

Another example of such a violent removal 
of the unrighteous king is found in the Saccam- 
kira Jittaka (1. 32G). Uere also the king is 
driven out of the town by the enraged Kbattiyas, 
BrMimanas and other citizens and in his place 
a BrAhmaija is installed king. 

Whether in this arbitrary, capricious and 
vicious despot of the Jhbikas wc have to look 
for the true picture of the rdjan of the older 
Buddhistic ago, cannot be determined with 
certainty. Individual dispositions for giving 
the ruler unlimited power, now exclusively for 
his own ends, now for the good of his subjects 
come as much into view — though it should not 
be forgotten that we have to do not Only in 
the literature but also in the history of India 
more with types than with individuals — as 
the attempt of the narrator to give the hoary 
legends as much an antiquated and primitive 
character as possible. In any case, this very 
little flattering picture of the rdjan seems to me 
to come nearer the truth than the portrait of 
the ruler as sketched in other places 
^ and idealised under the influence of 
Buddhistic morality. 

The already-mentioned ten duties of the king 
give us, little as they contain a true picture 
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of the kin", no idea of the essence of the kindly 
power, of the obligations or functions of the 
rdjau, because they, as already said, contain 
universal prescriptions of morals applicable to the 
whole Buddhistic laity. I'Vom these Dasnrdja- 
dhamme the special obligations of th(! king 
demanded by his position as ruler are essentially 
different; the traditional duties of the ruler to 
which the kings of the JAtakas also are subject, 
consist above all in the protection of the 
subjects from external and internal enemies 
and the safety of their person and prop(>vly, as 
ass^l^d by puhishmcjnt of all violation of these. 

(^Frequent wars seem, even in tlie period 
described in the JAtakas, to give the king an 
opportunity to exercise his duty as pro tector 
of the people. ^ It is true he is no more 
the robber and plunderer, as the oldest epic 
narrative depicts,' who earns his livelihood by 
plundering expeditions ; he lives no more per- 
manently in the borders of his land, always 
ready to fall upon his neighbour, but lives with 
his court in a fortilied town in the centre of his 
territory suj^ported by regular taxes from the 
people. The people live in peace in their new 
residences and have the frontiers strongly pro- 
tected ; gradually, with growing civilization 


14 


* C/. Hopking, 1. c., p. 70. 
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there come other interests into the foreground as 
the king’s cares : the land is made fertile, cities 
are built, trade and commerce flourish. 
Nevertheless, there is no lack of warlike 
expeditions which are caused partly by the 
quarrels of the neighbouring kingdoms — as 
between Kosala and KAsi (I. 262, 409) — but 
mostly by the rebellions of the intermediate 
liordcring tribes. Of such insurrections we read 
very often (1. 437 ; II. 74) ; the aboriginal 
tribes driven into the mountains and probably 
subjugated only in name, gave the Aryan 
invaders surely much to do. Not 

[r- 70 ] always the troops stationed in the 
frontiers (paccante thitayodhA) are sufiicient to 
quell the rebellion. After lighting several battles 
with the reljels, as narrated in the Bandhana- 
mokkha Jittaka (who are called cord robbers), 
they send information to the king that they 
cannot carry on the war. I'hen the king col- 
lects an army (balakAyain sainharitvA, I. 437) 
and takes the Held. 

y\\\ times of peace the principal work of 
the king seems to be to take part in the 
administration of justice, and indeed, from our 
texts we get the information that this partici- 
pation was no merely formal matter. When in 
ftip ^ RAjovAda JAtaka it is said of the king, 
“ He gave decisions in law-suits ” {vinicchayam 
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anmdsi, II, 2), it is clearly meant that the final 
administration of law rested with the king, that 
the final decision in law-suits as well as the final 
word regarding the punishment for breaking the 
law remained with him. With this there agrees 
what we learn from Pali texts about the manner 
of administering justice. According to the 
account given in the commentary on the Mahfi- 
parinibbA,na Sutta concerning the administra- 
tion of justice in VesiMI, the chief town of 
the Licchavis, the process of law from the 
institution of a suit to its final decision was a 
considerably complicated affair.' Put here also 

‘ The inea/iirif^ of ih<? imsHage in (jiiestion in, according to the 
English translation h.V ^rnrnour i)i the “ Journal of the 

Asiatic Soci<*ty of Beniral ” Vol 7, Part 2, 18.S8, p. OO.S, \ote» this : 
When in ancient times a criminal was brought before th(? rulers of tho 
Vajjis (»>., tho Licchavis), they made him over at first to the vinicchaya. 
mah^imnitas. These tlnm tried him and if they wore convinced that ho 
was innocent, set him free. If they, on the other hand, held that ho 
was guilty, they made him over to the voh/irikns, withont pronouncing 
ari}’^ sentence. The latter examined the matter and net hirn free in 
case he was innocent ; if, on the contrary, lie was guilt}', tliey took 
him to the ButtndhdrfiA (probably, they should be called HuttadhnrnB, 
“ knowers of tho Sutta, the law ”) who proceeded in the same way with 
him. From there ho was taken to the afthukAlakas (probably, 
afthakulnkas^ by which, according to Lassen’s supposition, a court con- 
sisting of eight heads of families is to be understood) who in their 
turn left tho decision to the »cr,Aj>nti ; from there, tho accused was 
mads over to the vpnrAjan and from him to tho rAjan. The latter then 
investigated tho case and set the accused, if ho held him innocent, at 
last free ; if he, however, found him guilty he pronounced the judgment 
in acoordance with the pnvenipotthaka ^ the “ book of enstonis ” — €f. 
also Lassen, Indisehe AltgrihumBkunde^ 2nd Edn., Vol. 2, p. 86 sq. 
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the final decision remained in the hands of 
the kill". In the .IMakas, where 
^ appan^ntly the more primitive con- 
ditions of a much earlier age, which presuppose 
a much more simple legal apparatus, are 
described, the criminal is brought direct before 
the king and generally sentenced by him 
without previously consulting the opinion of 
the ministers. An ascetic, who on a false 
suspicion of theft is arrested by the owners 
of the stolen property, is brought before the 
king and the latter pronounces the sentence 
vvithout further examining the case: “ flo and 
impale him” (IV. 29). Also in other narra- 
tives (for example, in the introduction to the 
Vattaka JiUaka, I. 133, in the Avilriya Ji\taka, 
in. 232) the king alone pronounces the judg- 
ment ; it happens, however, that a protest is 
made from the side of the minister of justice 
(vinicchayilmacea) against an unjust judgment 
of the king. Occasions for such protests fre- 
quently arose, especially, when charges were 
brought by men in high position and favourites 
of the king against common people. A typical 
example of this is afforded by the following 
narrative : “ In ancient times ” — so begins the 

Ilathalatt'hi JiUaka (III. 101. sq.) — when 
Brahmadatta reigned, the Bodhisatta was his 
minister of justice {pinicchaydmacca). Once the 
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purohita of the king drove in his carriage to the 
village from which he used to collect his rents 
(bhogagftina) and when he came to a corner of 
the road he met a caravan. “ Move your wagons 
out of the roiwl, move them out of the road,” 
he cried. As nobody yielded, he became angry 
and threw his spiked stiek' at the driver of the 
nearest wagon. 1'he stick struck the shaft of 
the wagon, returned and struck him^ on the 
forehead, so that there was a big bump. The 
j- j purohUa returned and complained to 
the king that he was assaulted by 
the drivers. I'he king who was seated in liis 
court-room asked thi? drivers to be brought 
befor(! him and pronounced the judgment, 
Avitliout inquiring into the matter: “ You have 
a.ssaultod tlie purohita, so that lie has got a 
bump on his forehead ; you must give up all 
your horses.” Then the Boddhisatta said to him, 
“ O great king, w ithout inquiring into the matter 
you make these give up all their horses. There 
arc, however, men w'ho, w^hen they themselves 
strike, say, “ I am struck by another.” There- 
fore, a ruler should not act without investigation ; 
w'hen he has heard a matter, he should act.” 
With these words, he recited the verses : 


Patodalat^hi, “ stick for driving animals.” 
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“Although he has struck, he says he is 
struck ; although he oppresses he says he is 
oppress(*(l.' He who speaks, first, O King, should 
not at all he believed. 

Therefore, one hears, O wise man, the other 
also ; when one has heard both sides, one acts, 
as is proper. 

A lazy fellow, given to sensual indulgence is 
not good,, an ascetic who docs not control himself 
is not good, a king is not good who acts without 
investigation, a wis(' man who is angry is also 
not good. 

The king should act after he has heard, and 
not before! he has beard, O ruler ! Honour and 
fame fall to the lot of him who acts after inves- 
tigation, O King.’’ 

After the king h(!ard the speech of the Bodhi- 
satta, he decidt'd rightly and in the right judg- 
ment blame was thrown upon the BiAhmana. 

From this one case in which the king, 
influenced by the viHicehaydmacaa, revises an 
unjust judgment, to infer a general power of 
this minister to pronounce an opinion upon the 

^ The text ha«: Jotva jino ti blmsati, “although he has conquered, 
ho says, ‘ I am con(]U(*red ” but what wo are concerned with is 
probably derivatives of the verb ‘ to ()])|>ren8, fleece, and jino is 
to bo changed into jt no 

• C/. Mann, VI 11., I : “ A king wdio wishes to investigate a lawsuit 
should go to tho court -room in a modest attitude with the Brahmanas 
and ministers who know how to advise.” 
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king’s judgments, would l)e going too far. The 
right inference would be to suppose that the 
ministers, especially, the vinicchat/dmacca'AnA also 
the purohita and the sendpali, who, as we [p. 73] 

shall see, both took part in 

IP* 7*^*] . 

the administration of justice, 
advised the king and in some cases, had 
some influence upon his judgments. Also 
we are not in a position to draw a line 
between cases where the king alone pronounced 
the judgment and those which were judged 
by the ministers. That the entire province 
of the administration of justice did not lie in 
the hands of the king, although in the earliest 
times this might have been the case, is self- 
evident ; the more complicated State organisa- 
tion became, with a growing po})ulation and with 
the extension of territory, the more pressing must 
the necessity for a division of work have been 
felt, the more must the king have delegated his 
powers to the ministers. The legal life of the 
smaller towns and villages passed very much 
out of the direct sphere of action of the king and 
remained a matter for his repre.sentatives, as long 
as no appeal was made against the judgments 
of these to the king, looked upon as a higher 
authority. Quite in keeping with this, we also 
meet with a series of examples in the J&takas 
in which no mention is made of the participation 
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of the king in the administration of justice (II. 
182; V, 229). .In both the narratives, the 
question is of quarrels between two parties, of 
civil cases, not of the punishment of crimes.’ 

1.5. Criminal jurisdiction seems, according to 
the Jittakas, to bo exclusively 

[p. 74.] 

exercised by the king. That 
any person other than the king can pronounce 
a sentence of death seems to be nowhere 
mentioned in the .Tatakas. Serious crimes, 
such as theft, adultery, bodily injury were 
punished by rdjdnd^' by the punishment 
inflicted by the king. 

* Even tlio circumatunco timt in tin* Hullnilnl tlii .lAtnkji strvaa ia 
laid on tho participutidii of tho kin^ in tho udniiniatrutioii of 
juHticc witli regard to the drivers against whom tho ‘purohifa 
preferred a ohnrgo {rAj/i sayam vinicctinyc nisirfiivA, 111. 105), 

8igniHo.s that under usual ciroumstancos in cases of such 
little importance us tho one in (jiiostion, tho king did not preside 
over tho administration of juatioo. Still it is to bo noted 
that llrahmanieul law books diil not alone assign to tho king the 
task of personally otmduoting law-suits: ‘‘ thi' Greek rejiorts, the 
Indian epics, the inscriptions and numerous works of Indian princes 
on vynvdhAra show that the Indian princes often e-vercised judicial 
jH)WorH in person.” Jolly in the “Zeitschrift der Doutseh. Morgonl. 
Gesollschaft,” Vol. -kf, p. 11-14. 

'* The word denotes, accortling to its etymology, as it is a compound 
of tho Sanskrit words rftja ami &jfta, properly. ” the king’s command.” 
Whether in tho l*ali, a 8}>oeial teehnicul meaning is attached to the 
word, I cannot say. In the Culladhaininnpala Jataka it is narrated 
that tho king causes, with tho help of the executioner, the hands and 
foot of tho prince to be cut off. Tho executioner asks when he has 
carried out tho order, “ Have I, O King, executed tho rAjAnA ” deva 
htUA rdjAnA^ III. 180). Hero rdJAnA probably means only ” the king’s 
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Beyond this power of inflicting punish- 
ment, the king’s authority does not seem, accord- 
ing to the Jfltakas, to have extended to the 
person of the subjects. We read nowhere in our 
texts of any right which the king had to force 
his subjects to military or other service; on the 
contrary, the .limitaiions of the king’s power 
are distinctly pointed out, when the king in 
reply to the request of the yakkhim,' who was 
made his chief consort, to give her unrestricted 
power over the whole kingdom, 
says, “My love, in no way 
do all the subjects of my kingdom belong 
to me, nor am I their lord (mayhain sakala- 
ratthav^ino na kiuci honti, nflham etesain 
sflmiko, I. 398 ) ; only over those who rise 

command.” In other passagOB, on tlui other hand, the expression seems 
to be employed as a terminus technicus. A ferryman who has assaulted 
an ascetic and his pregnant w'ife is brought before the king and the 
latter, after he has pronounced the judgment, cnuscs the rAjAiiA to be 
executed (III. 232). What the punishment consisted in, is not further 
mentioned j I suppose that either the capital sentence or some other 
serious corporal punishinent, such as mutilation, is to be understood hero. 
To this points also the introdnciioii to the Va^-taka Jataka (I. 438), 
where the son of a setthi who was suspected of having made short work of 
a prostitute, is brought for judgment by the rdjAnd. The hands are 
tied behind his body and he is dragged in execution of the rAj&nd. The 
whole town turns out in excitement as the report of the sentence upon 
the setthi’s son spreads and a large crowd follows him l>eating the 
breast and mourning loudly. As the girl, however, in the meantime 
appears, the rAj&nA is not executed, but the circumstances mentioned 
point to this, that the sentence was one of capital punishment. 

» Skr. Takshini, a female yaksha, a supernatural being, a demon. 

15 
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the kiu;4 aiul th» wrong am I lord. 

'J liond'ore, I cannot give yon unrestricted power 
over th(^ whole kingdom.” 

Still lh(i subjects of th(! king were not only 
reminded in times of war, wlu'n the king’s army 
proteetcsl the fi-ontiers of the land, and through 
the administration of justice! exercised by him 
and by those autliorised by him, of a power stand- 
ing ahov(! tliem and surrounding and protecting 
them all ; the people had duties which made them 
realize very clearly tlu! fact of their being citizens 
of the Slate.' Whilst the king has for his care 
th(^ securing of protection against external 
enemi(!s and tlu! piavsmwation of internal order, 
the people also, as a count(‘r-duty on their part, 
hear llui cost of administration of the State, the 
army and tlu! Court by payment of taxes. 
Similar conditions we havi! probably to suppose 
for tin' Vedic period ; at least there seems no 
reasonabh' ground for umh'rstanding by the Vedic 
Ixtii anvthing else than a tixed tax.- Probablv, 

* 'ritin stmpo.sition st'orns t«> nu* justitioil by the fact of a tax 
iinposod upon tin' wUoU* laud and by tho institution of the 
gAtnuhhoJnkiis who ropri'.sontod llu' kinjr in iht'ir villnpro and collected 
tttXOH for him, and 1 dint’t understand how Senart will reconcile his 
theory with this fact whon In* donies the idea of the State to ancient 
India and never aihnits any be^nnninirs tif State-conseiousness {Rei^ue 
deti nionde.s, Vol. lllo j). 34-3 sep) 

® For the Brahmana periml the existence of taxes is ct*rtainly shown 
in the Aitareya Bnthmana VI 1. 2B, where the Vai^yn is charaeteripod 
a« “ one who pays taxes t<» another (aiiyasya balikpit), who is to be 
employed by another and taxed accoixlitig to another's plea»tu*e.” 
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in the oldest times there wei’e voluntai-y presents — 
according to Zimmer,' tlie only l;ix which 
the Vedas prescribed that the people should 
pay to tlie king -j)rincipally for 
meeting the cost of the king’s 
Court, and when we lind mention of tin' olh'r of 
such presents in the epics - and also lu'n' and 
there in the Jhtakas, this is to he consideri'd a 
survival of the old custom. On the occasion of 
the coronation ceremony (chattamangala), d('s- 
cribed in the Kummasapinda .lataka, we find 
among the people surrounding tin* throne citi- 
zens with various kinds e»f presents ' [iidiidridha- 
panmikdrohalthe naydramnnitsHr). Petitioners 
expected obviously a favourable r<'ception of 
their prayer when they did not ajipivir Indore 
the king with empty hands. 'I'lie lh’A.hmana 
who goes to the king with tin; r(!([ucst 
that he will re[)lace the second dead o.v, gives 

* Alti7i<U!<c}u:s Lchen^ p. IGO : “Fixtul taxoH (]h> pcoplo didn’t j):iy tlin 
kin)?, they brought to him vobnitary ]>n'Hf‘nts.” ZimimT cotnparcH 
this with the old Gcrnian condit ion« which an* m<‘ntit)mMl in 'racitiis, 
Germania 15: “Mos est civitatibus ultro ao viritirn confern* princij)ibuH 
vel armentorum vel fruguin, qm»d j»ro honoro acceptum ctiani nccoHsi- 
tatibuB Biibvenit.” 

5 Cf. Hopkins, 1. t-., p. IK) stp 

’ The word ponndkAra nii-ans, since it is derived frojn Skr. parna 
+ akara, “ having tin* form of a leaf” and points to th«' ciiHtom, which is 
still common in India, of carrying frti its, sweels, etc., in the IcavcH of 
the banana or some other tree. Onginally used ifi c(mnexif»n with such 
offerings, the word came to acquire later the gcnernl Pf‘nsc “present.’' 
Cf. Childers, Palt Dictionary 
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him a present {fmmdkdra II. 166) with the 
words, “ May the king be victorious.” 

In the age we are considering, the taxes form- 
ed in every case th(! principal sources of revenue 
of the king ; they were an impost fixed by law, 
and were, if not brought voluntarily by the 
people themselves, collected forcibly by the king’s 
officers (II. 2 t0 ; IV. 224; V. 98). Still the 
Jittakas contain, so far as I have seen, no fixed 
rule concerning the nature of these taxes nor 
concerning the amount of the king’s share.* 
Only the fact that of the corn 

Cp 1 

rea))ed a fix(*d portion fell to the 
king’s share, appears from several passages. An 
over-conscientious sef/fii, who has plucked from 
his rice field a handful of blades, in order to 
make out of them something with which to bind 
the twigs, has scruples about his conduct and 
reflects, “ From this field I must give the king 
his portion {rahno-hhdga II. 378) and I have 
taken a handful of corn without making over 


* According to Manu VII. 130, of the corn, an eighth, sixth or 
twelfth part belongs to the king. In X. 120, the eighth part is indicated 
as the lawful and permissible tax in peace times ; in times of need, the 
king can take a fourth part (X. 118), According to Gautama, the tax 
of the agriculturists is a tenth, an eighth or a sixth part of the pro- 
duce. According to Vasishtha (I. 42), Bandhfiyana, (I. 18. 1) N&rada 
(XVIIl. 48) and Vishnu (III 22), the sixth ])art is universally given 
as the lawful share and this is in agreement with what occurs in the 
epics where the king is rt*iH?atcdly described as “ shacibh&gin,” “ a 
sharer of the sixth part,” 
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this portion.” In the same passage of the Kuru- 
dhamma Jfttaka it is narrated how the tox-collect- 
ing official of the king {dommdpaka, properly, 
“ measuring with the dom, e certain dry- 
measure”) measures at the door of the royal 
granary the rice paid to the king {rdjnbhdge 
vihim mindpento) and proceeds in this way, 
that he takes a grain out of (he unmeiisurcHl 
heaps of rice and employs it as a marker. At 
that moment, it begins to rain. The official 
counts the markers and sweeps away with the 
words, “ So much measured rice is there,” the 
grains which have served him as markers and 
throws them over the measured heap. Then he 
rushes indoors and stands on the doorway. 
Here the thought occurs to him : “ Have I 

thrown the markers over the heaps that have been 
measured or over those that have not been 
measured ? If I have placed them over the heaps 
that have been mea.sured, I have without any 
reason increased the king’s share and diminished 
that of the owner (g<ihapatika).” ' 

The tax on the produce of the land mention- 
ed hero and consisting in a certain portion of 
the reaped corn constituted, according to the 

* The story is told as an example of exc(*SBive conscientiousness. 
The official is seized with repentance at the thou^^ht that the 
grains which he swept away as markers, for the purpose of determining 
how mtich corn he has measured, from the unmeasured heap, were 
placed over the heaps that had been measured 



law'bookfi and epic xts, to^ethor with other 

nat al products of the cow, 

fp. 7 h.) ‘ ’ 

etc. !u; only taxes u hich could 
he C(»Ilect<‘d from ]>roprietor of land. Of 
a tax which was imposed on the land and 
which must he paid in the form of a rent, 
no immtion is made here ; the tax Avas 
tixed upon the annual produce. On the 
contrary, according to the Oreek accounts, 

the af^riculturists occupied the land as the king’s 
tenants. Tins amount of the iH'iit goes into the 
king’s treasury, log(!th(M* with a fourth part of 
tin* producer as tax.' Wluit do our texts say on 
this question ? It .seems as if (he statements of 
the (rro»dv messenifers n'ceive contirmation 

from the JiVtakas. Among the ministers of 
the king, as we shall see, the “ surveyor” (rajju- 
gftiliaka amacca) occupies an important position ; 
in the enumeration of (he persons found in the 
court of the Ku; u king, he is nnmtioned injme- 
diately after the house priest {piirohita). More- 
over, it is nnmtioned in the K!\ma JiUaka that 
otTicers of the king (rajakammikft.; come to a 


* So also, ucconiiojr to Dioilorun, 11. ‘k)..*), Strabo, on the othiT hand, 
only snystliHl tin' n^rieultun'.ssts nre tenants of the king and pay afourth 
pari of the rorn as tax. .Vrrian s|H-ak.s iti extremely general terms of 
whieh the aiirriiMilt urists had to pay tothe kings or the antonomous 
states, withovit giving nuy purtieulars rotruding the nature of the 
taxes and their amount. 
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village to measure the fields {khclhuijtjtauidiiu- 
gahanaUhdya, IV. U>9), wliose owiu'rs (so it is 
said imm('diat('ly after this) |M’ay lor a remission 
of taxes. Most j)ro])al)ly these surveys were 
undertaken in order to li.v the (juantity of land 
and witli tliis tl)e amount of eontril)utiou which 
was calculated upon the land ;ind which liad to he 
paid, irrespectively of tlie annual produce, as 
rent to the king. No doubt this inference of 
the existence of rent, from the simple fact that 
the land was measunal, is not perfectly valid. 
Surveys would necessary, ev(*n if the tax 
consisted in a portion of the produce*, simply to 
give the officials some nu'ans of calculating 
the average jiroduce and thus checking the 
accounts of the occupiers of the land. 

Who were these tax-paying tenants ? It 
seems that even in the eastern 
lands the KhatHyoH and the 
Bi-ilhinapas — this in spiti; of their wealth and 
in spite of the undisputed fact tliat the 
greater portion of the land was in their hand.s — 
were free from taxes, for in all passages in ques- 
tion the tax-payers are mentioiu'd as belonging to 
the middle classes.' Thus, in the above-quoted 
Kurudhamma Jiltaka, donarndpaka, the royal 

* The eoiiditions deacribed in the epie llopkiiiH characterises (l-c., p. 
89) with the words : “ Tlie latter (the warriors) are uh a waiter of fact 

exempt from the taxes; the priests are so by Divine law** 



tax-collector, who measures the corn to be 
paid to the king, is afraid lest he should encroach 
upon the property of the gaha'patika ; to this 
class also belongs the neljln who is mentioned 
as the tax-payer (II. 378; IV. 169). 

Exemption from taxes was occasionally obtain- 
ed by pleading before the king. A aetlhi living in 
the frontier re(|uests the brother of the king to 
send a letter to the king asking him to grant 
exemption, upon which the king grants him this 
(IV. 109). 

The bixes are paid to the official who repre- 
sents the king in the province allotted to him ; in 
the village they are given to the gdmabhojaka, 
the village superintendent, who “ enjoys the 
revenue of the village.” If the subjects did not 
pay willingly or if th(; king wanted — as seemed 
often to liappen, according to the instances 
narrated (II. 2l!0; III. 9 ; IV. 224) — to harass the 
people by enhancing the taxes, he sent his offi- 
cials who had to use force in filling the coffers of 
the king.yThese tax-collectors {balipaHggdhakas, 
niggdhakas, balisddhakas), according to the 
Jfttakas, did not play an unimportant part in 
public life ; how they were looked upon by the 
people seems to me to Ire indicated by the con- 
clusion of tho«.GagtrH iT&taka (I I. 17), where the 
man-eating demon (yakkha) whom the Bodhi- 
satta has subdued is given by the king the 
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post of a bnlipatiggdhaka. In the Ganda- 
tindu JiVtaka the condition of a land ruled by an 
unrighteous king and plundered by his officials 
^ is desci’ibed. “ Oppressed with 

' taxes (balipitith, V. 98) the 

inhabitants lived in the forest like beasts with 
their wives and children ; where there was 
once a village, there no village stood any more. 
The men could not, for fear of the king’s people, 
live in their houses, they surrounded their houses 
with hedges and went after sunrise to the forest. 
In the day the king’s people (rhjapurisft,) plun- 
dered, at night the thieves.” Sometimes the 
king’s officers made common cause with the last- 
mentioned class, when the.se officers were really 
there to pursue and arrest this class. A minister, 
whom the king gave the position of a village 
ruler {gdmabhojoka) (I. 355) in a frontier village 
and who collected there the taxes for the king, 
came to an understanding with the robbers 
that he would go with his people to the forest 
and they would in the mean time plunder the 
village and share the spoils with him. 

Besides the taxes, there were certain privi- 
leges of the king which he could use for filling 
his treasury. The principle mentioned in the 
lawbooks,' that unclaimed property belonged to 

» C/, the passages quoted in Foy’s Die kljiiighche Gewalt iiach deii 
altindiftchen RechtKhuchern^ Leipzig, 1895, p. 50. 

16 
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t he king, is seen also in the J^takas. If any- 
'iSody dies without heirs, then his succession 
devolves upon the king. “ Seven days and 
seven nights ” — so we read in the introduction 
to the Mahyaka Jiitaka (III. 299) — “the army 
of the king took to bring the goods of people 
dying without heirs to the palace.” Even cases 
whore whole families leave their possessions, 
when, on renouncing the world, they pass into 
the homeless condition, occur in the J&takas, 
and this custom might, at a time when through 
the prevalence of pessimistic views the impulse 
to renounce the world was widespread, become 
a source of great income to the king. Still 
we have grounds for thinking that it was 
opposed to the moral principles of that 

age when the king made ^se of tliis right. 
In the HatthipfLla J&taka> it is narrated that 
the purohita and his wife after renouncing 
their entire worldly possessions go to the forest 
to join their sons who had already been in the 
homeless condition. The king hears this and 
resolves, “ Unclaimed wealth 
comes to us ” {assdmikadhanam 
amhdkam pdpundti IV. 486), ‘ and fetches the 


* Similarlj, in the Telapatta J&taka the king jnstifiea hia capture 
of the widowed Yakkhint^ aajing, * ** Unclaimed property belongs to the 

king** (aB8&mikabhai^ai|i n&ma r&jaaantakaip hoti, I. 398). 
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money from the house of the purohifa. The 
queen, however, explains to him, Avith the 
help of a parable, the wrong done by him. 

As we, however, in our attempt to eolleet 
together the statements contained in the 
Jiltakas concerning the rights and duties of the 
king, have not hitherto been able to get an ex- 
haustive account of the actual region of inlluence 
and sphere of power of the rdjan, we must also 
examine the incomplete and partly contradictory 
details relating to the question of his succession. 

In the Vedic age, the kingdom devolved 
either directly upon the eldest son of the king, 
or the new king was elected by the people.’ 
The first case is what generally occurs even in 
the period described in the JiVtakas. Kingship 
was hereditary in the family (kulasantakatn 
rajjam, I. 395; II. 116; IV. 124) an4. indeed, 
when there were several sons, it was the eldest 
who succeeded his father on the throne (1. 127 ; 
II. 87, 212), whilst the second son became the 
Viceroy {upardjan). As a rule, only the sons 
of the eldest queen (aggamahesl), who must be of 
the same caste as the king and thus a Khattiyd, 
seem to be legitimate ; yet there are instances 
which make it probable that this legitimacy was 
not always considered a conditio sine qua non of 


Zimmer, Aliindiscches Leben, pp. 162, 172. 
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succession. In the already-quoted KatthHhA,ri 
J&taka the king makes the son horn of a wood- 
gatherer (Katthahriri) tlie Viceroy {uparajan) and 
after the death of his father, the latter succeeded 
to the throne. 

If the king was without a male heir, then 
if he had a daughter, his son-in-law hecame 
heir to the throne; the son-in- 
law he sought either among 
his own kinsmen or among the meinhers of 
another royal house,' In the Mudupiliii 

Jhtaka (II. 323 sq.) the.._Jiing »nak(;s his 

nephew his successor and explains to his 
ministers, “Aft(!r my death my nephew will 
become king, my daughter will become his 
eldest consort (aggamaliest). ” Later he changes 
his mind and informs his ministers that he will 
give his nephew another wife and marry his 
daughter into another royal house, in order to 
have as many kinsmen as possible. This inten- 
tion is, however, frustrated by the cunning of 
these two lovers who at last carried out their 
desire and so we do not know how the succession 
would have taken place if the king had married 
his daughter to a foreign prince ; probably, the 


* In onier to keop hia previous pronnse, the king l»as to depart 
from this rule in the Devadhauima Jataka (1. 127) and in the Dasaratha 

jataka (1V.124). 
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latter would have received the iijxirafjd with the 
daughter. 

If there is neither a male heir nor a 
kinsman who can succeed to the throne, the 
successor seems to la? chosen by the ministers ; 
election hy the peoph*, as represented in the 
Vedas and the epics,' is nowlu?re mentioned. 
The legends s[)eak of a remarkable custom which 
in such cases was connected with the (“lection of 
the successor. Sev(?n days aft('r the death of the 
heirless king, the purohild lets a car, the 
phmsdrdtha^- In? driv(?n, after the funeral 
ceremonies are over (III. 238 ; TV. .‘h); V. 2t8). 
By beat of drums it is announced in the city, 
“To-morrow we shall drive? a jtlidHudmlha.'' 
The live insignias of royalty are? pliiee?d on the 
car and this is put in motion by th(“ ministe“rs 
Avho reflect, “It will come to the man who will 
become? the king.” The car then leaves the 
city and remains, as is ofte?n the case in storie's, 
.standing at one and the same place?, namely, the 
gate of the park, where it rotates remly to be 
driven by the future king. 
This king is then soon found out 
by the puroUta -, he ascends the car and 

‘ Hopkins, 1. c p. 143. 

* =Skr. pii8hparatha,car of Hower, tlehirn Oris phassa- sprsiya 
and pussaratlia, “ the car which is to be touched, i.c., taken possession 
of 
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is anointud by the purohita. Have we to 
see in these lesends the mythical form of 
an actual event, namely, the selection of a king 
by the purohita, or is the phmmrafha nothing 
but a product of the rich imagination of the 
story-teller ? To this no deflnite answer can lie 
given, so long as our knowledge of phuaaaratha 
is confined to the .TiVtakas; but I don’t consider 
the possibility excluded, that when the king died 
without an heir and the ministers chose a 
successor from among themselves or from another 
royal house, the latter was conveyed to his 
residence in a manner similar to the ceremony 
de8crib(al in the stories, and that people spread 
rumours about him that he was discovered as 
the right man by a miracle introduced by the 
gods. 

When the election of the successor takes 
place in the way described, the new^ king 
is not., as before, a khattiya, nor the scion of a 
foreign royal house, but the usurper son of a 
sett'hi’s daughter, in fact, the child of a poor 
woman born in the street (IV. 38). The legen- 
dary character of this narrative does not allow this 
to be taken as a proof that kingship did not 
lie always in the hands of the khattiyaa but that 
persons belonging to other castes might occasion- 
ally bo in possession of it. There are, hoAvever, 
some passages w'hich seem to support such a 
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theory. We have already met with of revolu- 
tions by which the reignin" king is removed 
and in his place a BrAhmana is put. In the 
Pfkdanjali Jfltaka (II. 264) the chief minister 
(atthadhammfi,nus5\saka amacca), probably also 
belonging to the Brfthmana caste, of the deceased 
king, and not the vveakminded prinee, is anointed 
king by the ministers. Even the lawbooks 
speak of kings who do not belong to the 
Kshatriya caste and understand by these kings 
of low origin who have usurped the throne.' 

Such usurpations of the throne 
‘ ^ are mentioned in Indian history 

concerning historical personalities, as, for exam- 
ple, Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya 
Dynasty who according to Brahmanical tradi- 
tions was a SAdra. 

Did these usurpers change their caste 
when they ascended the throne ? Did they become 
ipso facto khattiyas or did they continue to 
belong to their former castes ? In the eyes of 
the BrAhmanas influenced by their caste-theory, 
they would remain what they originally were, 
whether th ‘y belonged to the BrAhma^a or the 
^Adra caste. In reality, this question — especially, 
in the eastern lands and at a time when the caste 
idea had not been developed very clearly — had 


* Cf. F07, Vie K 6 nigliche Oewalt^ p. 8. 
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for the usurper very little significance, as he 
belonged to the ruling class, whether or not he 
was reckoned a khattiya, and by reason of this, 
as we have already seen, stood above this caste. 

The ceremony which accompanied the 
accession to the throne was, according to the 
jA.takas, the same; as that which we know from 
the Vedas and the epics : The priest — generally, 
the purohita (III. 239 ; IV. 10) — consecrates the 
king and sprinkles water upon him (abfiisincati). 
Whether this custom was also observed in the 
eastern lands seems open to (luestion, on account 
of the superiority of the ruling class and its 
independence! of the priestly caste. For, as a 
matter of fact, there lies in this act of ahhisecoua, 
though originally its significance may have been 
only a religious one, as an act by which the 
blessings of the gods were showered, or more 
correctly expnsssed, invoked by magic, upon the 
king, a certain dependence of the king upon the 
priest consecrating him. The refusal of the 
priest to ])evform this ahhispcnno could, under 
certain circumstances, call in question the 
succes.sion of the right heir. Instances are not 
wanting in our texts which pi’ove the possibility 
of the refusal to consecrate. In the GAmanicanda 
Jiitaka it is narrated that the ministers, after 
they have performed the funeral ceremonies 
w’ith great <^ctat and made funeral gifts, meet 
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in the palace and tell the prince, because 
he is too young, that he can only be consecrated 

after he has satisfied their 

[p. 85 J 

tests (kuniAro atidaharo, na 
sakk& ahhisincitnip vimamsitvft, tain 

ahhisihciss&ma, II. 297). Here the question 
is, however, only of a delay in consecration ; 
hut in another case the investiture was 
not at all performed. “ In ancient times ” 
— so we read in the PMahjali Jfitakn — 
“when Brahinadatta reigned in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was his adviser in worldly and spiritual 
things {allhadlKimmduKsiisnko omacru, II, 264). 
Now the king had a son named Pftdanjali who 
was a good-for-nothing fellow. In course of 
time the king died. When the funeral ceremonies 
were over, the ministers said that they w’anted 
to install the prince as king. The Bodhisatta, 
however, .said, “ The prince is a fool and a good- 
for-nothing fellow, we w’ill first examine him 
and then install him as king.” The ministers 
held a Court, gave the prince a place in their 
middle and made a wrong judgment, inasmuch 
as they gave a thing to the wrong owner. Then 
they asked the prince whether they had judged 
rightly. He hit hi.s lips. The Boddhisatta 
thought, “The prince, I think, is a clever fellow', 
he knows that w e have judged wrongly ” and 
recited the first verse: 

17 
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“ Surely, ’Pftdafijali excels us all in wisdom ; 
for he biies his lips and certainly sees through 
our game.” 

On the following day, another Court was 
held: this time, however, they judged rightly 
and asked the prince what he thought of their 
judgment. Again he bit his lips. Then the 
Bodhisatta understood that he was an out-and- 
out fool and recited the second verse : 

“ This man does not know right from wrong, 
or good from bad ; beyond the biting of his lips 
he knows nothing.” 

The ministers concluded that the prince P&daii- 
jali was a fool and made the Bodhisatta king.” 

Had this priestly investiture been a con- 
dition of the validity of the succession, no small 
power in political matters would have been 
placed in the hands of the priests ; on the other " 
hand, this priestly influence, as well as the part 
of the ministers in the choice of the successor, 
seems to be confined to extra- 
ordinary cases — absence of an 
heir to the throne, minority or intellectual 
de&cioncy of the prince. The rule was that 
the father, according to the custom prevailing in 
the epic age', which was also recommended 

^ C/. tho paasage quoted already from the R&m&^-ana (11. 28, 26) j 
further, Mhbt. Xll. 63, 19 : ^ 

•th&payitv& prajlp&laip pntraip r&jye ca p&p^ra 
aoyagotraip pnUastaip kshatriyaip kahatriyarshabha 
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in the lawbooks' placed the son in power 
in his lifetime which made the investiture 
by the priest a mere formality tliat had 
not much importance. It even happens that 
the king himself installs his son (rajje abhisihci, 

IV. 90, 105) ; whether in this we are to see a 
taking away of the privilege enjoyed by the priest 
or whether the expression has lost its special 
meaning which has reference to the ceremony of 
Investiture and acquired the general meaning 
“ handing over the government,” I cannot say 
definitely. 

The handing over of the viceroyalty («joa- 
rdjja) to the eldest son seems generally to 
take place after the completion of his studies 
(I. 259; III. 123, 407) ; often power was made 
over immediately by the father to the prince, re- 
turned home from the University (IV. 96, 316 ; 

V. 177). Whilst we read in the Kumm&sapipda 
Jfitaka {III 407) that the prince Brahmadatta 
after he returned from Takkasihl was made 
upar&jan by his father, to whom he had to 
furnish a proof of his ability and who was pleased 
with his performances, and that after the death 
of his father he succeeded him on the throne, 


* Mann, IX. 323: “ Blit (a kinjjr who frela hi« e*nd approaching) 

shall give all hia wealth deprived from taxea to the Brilhmanaa, hand 
over the reins of government to the son and seek death on the 
battlefield.** 
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it is said in the Culasufasonia Jataka of Prince 
Sutasoma that after his return from Takkasil^l 
he received from his fatlier tho white umbrella 
(setacchatta, V. 177), the emblem of royalty, 
and ruled justly. 

So long as the king’s son is not grown 
up and in case the king has no male descendant, 
the eldest among the younger 
brothers of the king gets the 
upavujjd (I. 133, kanittabhatil upariljA, ‘ II. 
367). 

What duties and functions were connect- 
ed with the oflicc of a viceroy, the JAtakas 
do not make clear ; their statements arc con- 
fined to the description of suiHjrficial things. 
On ceremonial occasions the nparajan sits be- 
hind the king on the back of the elephant 
(II. 374), a seat which is otherwise occupied by 
the pui'ohitfi. In the Kurudhamma .Tfitaka it 
is further explained how' the viceroy goes in the 
evening to do the king’s w'ork, accompanied by a 
large crowd from the street ; '‘w'hen he has driven 
to the palace he leaves on the yoke the reins 
and the spiked stick, in case he steeps in the 

‘ Both the exprosnioiia are counectod closely with each other in the 
passage in question, a fact which House in his translation (Cnmbi idge, 
1805, p. 251) haa left innioliced. (jikewise, hy each of the expreasiont 
purohito bvAhmoiw^ I’fijjayA/uiko (imorro, iloihouiijkiko huihAitintto, 
msobhiivA vanftodasi only oot* )>er8on is deuoied, na appears fi*oui ths 
Tcrso which follows. 
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palace after dinner. At. this sii!;n, the crowd 
disperses, comes again the next day in the 
morning and waits till the viceroy conies out ; 
also the driver Avho was in charge of the carriage 
at night comes the next morning with the 
ciirriage to the door of the palaci'. If, on the 
other hand, tlie vpanijau wants to return im- 
mediately, he places the rein and the stick in 
the carriage and goes to the palace to serve the 
king. This sign the people recogni.se as meaning 
that he will return imniediati^lv and wait at the 
gate of the palace.” In reality, w(! have here 
a vivid picture of Court life in nnciinit India 
given in a few strokes ; what, however, were the 
king’s services which the niKirdJiin performed, 
we learn neither here nor anywhere else in the 
Jdtakas.* Also from the nature of our text we 
cannot safely trust to such statements, for 
whenever such statements occur, they appear 
only as incidental i-emarks. The narrator of a 
story is very little concerned 
with the actual political insti- 
tutions ; the events in the interior of the 
palace, in the chambers of the ladies, plots 
and palace intrigues occupy the foreground of 
his interest. In this the npardjan naturally plays 

‘ That, acconlitii; to the t'omiiiciitarv on the Mahapai iriihliiiia Biitta, 
tho npar&jaii had a share iij the a<liiiiiii«tratioii of jimtiee, appeara 
already from the remark made at p. 107 footuote. 
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an important part ; we read repeatedly of the 
king’s fears that the upardjan might become too 
powerful and dominate him, and of disciplinai-y 
measures taketi by him to guard against such an 
eventuality. In the Succaja J^taka (III.67) it 
is narrated how the king sees his son on active 
service and how at the sight of him, the thought 
occurs to the king that he may probably injure 
him. He calls the prince and says to him, “ My 
dear son, so long ivs I am living, you shall not 
live in the town ; remove your resi«lence else- 
where and accept the reins of government after 
my death.” Such banishments of the upardjan 
do not seldom occur, according to the JAtakns 
(II. 203, 229) ; also the fears of the king were 
not always without foundation, as the Thusa 
J&taka shows (III. 121 sq.) ; the sixteen-year- 
old prince plots against the life of the king ; 
he communicates his plan to his servants who 
strengthen him in his resolve : “ You are right 
O King, what is the use of kingship if one geta 
it in old age ; you must in some w'ay or other 
kill the king and take upon yourself the ruler- 
ship.” The king discovers all plots, binds the 
prince and imprisons him. What is remarkable, 
however — one may see in this a proof of how 
deeply- rooted the idea was in the people’s minds 
that the son was the legitimate heir to the throne 
— is, that the story ends with the words, " After 
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the futieral oeremomies of the deceased king 
were over, the prince was released and I he reins 
of government handed over to him.” 

How far in addition to the upardjan the 
remaining members of the ruling house parti- 
cipated in the administration does not appear 
clearly from the JAtakas. Only, that standing 
next in rank to the viceroy, the aendpaii was a 
kinsman of the king, we read from the Deva- 
dhmmrm Jdtaka, where it is said that the king 
gives his younger brother the 
vpnrnjjn and his step-brother 
the office of sendpati. 

The less formal the participation of the 
king’s relations in the administration was, the 
more must the state have lost the character 
of an absolute monarchy and approached that 
of an oligarchy. Whether we have to sup- 
pose the existence of oligarchies for the Vedic 
age, or whether in course of time, along with 
monarchies. States with an oligarchical form of 
government gradually developed themselves, I 
cannot decide.* As a matter of fact, according to 
Buddhist and Jaina sources, there were oligar- 
chies in Buddha’s time in Eastern India. “ The 
proper constitution of the city of Vai^ll” which 


* C/. on the qnestion, Zimmer, AKindi^^hed Lehen, p, 1 76. Foy, Vie 
KMyliche Oetvalt^ p. 6. 
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Ijaiaen* mentions and of which he says that it is 
found nowhere else in ancient India, is in no 
way the only example of an oligarchical regime. 
According to the Jaina accounts,* there reigned, 
as subject States of Vai^t, nine confederate 
Licchavi princes in Kofola and nine Mallaki 
princes in K&si land. The Pali texts deviate 
from this tradition in so far as they know of only 
one aristocratic confederacy of the Licchavis in 
Ve^ll and place the seat of the Mallas — I suppose 
that this is identical with the Mallakis of the 
Jainas* — at Kusin&rk and Pftvft ; also according 
to the Buddhist sources, the two princely houses 
are absolutely independent of each other. The 
Licchavis, the rulers of the Vajjis,* played, ac- 
cording to the Pali texts, an important part in 
the political life and gave the neighbouring king 
of Magadha much trouble ; we learn from the 
MahhparinibbAna Sutta that Ajktasattu, the son 
and successor of Bimbishra, wanted to extermi- 
nate the powerful Vajjis, and 
to guard against their attacks 
caused a fortress to be built by his ministers 

^ riidtteKt Alt4rihHm9knnde^ Snd Kdition, Yol 8, p. 86. 

* KAlpAt6tra» § 188 and Kote. C/. Jacobi, Daa Blmija^a, Boon 

1868, p. 106. 

* Ai oomplatcly aclf*ctid«iit, I can't regard thia, aa Hardy Kaa done 
{Baddbfaan, p. 08). 

* Tba YaJ}is«»8kr. Yrljia, were ataoe Kring north of the Qangee In 
THbha. 
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Sunidha and Vasak&ra which later become Patali- 
piitra, the capital of the Magadha kingdom. 
Of much ‘less political significance was the 
family, from which Buddha himself was 
descended, the Sfikyas of Kapilavatthu ; our 
source further mentions that they stood in a 
relation of dependence {dndpamttitthdrM, IV. 
145) to the Ko^la king. 

In these free states we have also, it appears 
to me, to seek the avTovofu>i, of which 

Megasthenes ' speaks. That by these republics are 
to be understood, seems to me bardly probable. 
What the Greek messenger saw and what he 
tried to express by the word ovTovo/*ot, was, in my 
opinion, only the fact that in the immediate 
neighbourhood of great monarchies, such as, the 
kingdom of Magadha, whose capital town Pfitali* 
putra itself was, individual cities or small states 
maintained their independence and were autono* 
mous. That, moreover, the constitution of these 
small states was wholly different from that in 
the monarchies, I cannot accept ; the difference 
consisted, in my opinion, only in the greater or 
less part which the remaining members of the 
royal families took in the government by the 
side of the king and by which they more or less 
limited his absolute power. A r&jan stood even 


^ Arriani, India^ Chapter XI. 9. 


18 
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in Ve^fi,l1 and other free states at the head of 
the government, though ho was only primus 
inter pares,' who had precedence over his 
kinsmen in the Council. The latter, however, 
whether in their position as upardjan or sendpali, 
or as members of the Council, exercised no 
small influence upon the government. 

‘ Cf. Oldoiiburg, Buddhoy p. 101. 



CHAPTER VI 

The Kikg’s Officers 

In the J^ttakas, where the king appears to 
118 throughout as an absolute ruler, which he 
probably may have been in the great monarchies 
of the east, the advisory element of the adminis* 
tration is represented by the ministers {anmccm,. 
Of a partieipation of the people in the adminis- 
tration of the State, of a limitation of the kingly 
power through the will of the people, such as 
we find in the Vedas,' there is nowhere any 
talk in the Buddhist age. We must admit that 
under the stupefying influence of the climate 
and long peace, which followed the subjugation 
of the aboriginal races and which was only 
broken by occasional quarrels with the neigh- 
bouring kings or with races who were not 
completely subjugated and who lived in the 
frontier, the strength and political independence 
of the people decreased. The secure possession 
of an over-rich land did away with the necessity 
for individuals to serve the king with their arms 
and defend their home which was at first 
liable to frequent attacks ; as they felt them- 
selves sufficiently protected by the king and his 


Zimmer, Altindenches Leben, p. 172. 
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strong army, they directed their thoughts towards 
increasing and improving their worldly posses- 
sions and ensuring the prosperity of the family. 
Through this the condition of the people 
improved, vast accumulation of wealth took 
place, agriculture, trade and commerce flourished. 
With this progress of civilization, there M^ent 
hand in hand a development of the communal 
sense — a.- it did in Greece after the Persian 
wars ; where Indian thought, di.ssociated from 
worldly things subserved higher interests, it was 
mostly occupied with mehiphysical questions, 
with anxiety for the welfare of the soul.' 

The ancient power of the people manifesting 
itself in the ^amiti was transferred to the council 
^ 01 ministers and here it developed 

into a factor which had an extra- 
ordinary, and under certain circumstances, even 
a dominating, influence. We saw above, in the 
discussion relating to the succession of the king, 
that the decision regarding the succession to the 
throne was oft en left to the minister s: we also finch 
mention of the actual exercise of sovereign powers 
by the ministers ; besides the passage already 
quoted from the GftndhftraJftitaka, it is mentioned 
in the Ghata Jfttaka also that the king, sick of 
worldly life, hands over the reins of government 
to the ministers (rajjam amacefinam niyyfldetT&. 

^ Cf, Oldenberg. Buddfia^ p. 11 sq. 
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III. 170). Probably, the question . here, as 
in the short absence of the king from the 
city mentioned in the R4jovftda Jfttaka (jana- 
padam parigaiihissAiniti amacce rajjani paticchft- 
petvi\ II. 2), is only of a temporai’y direction of 
State affairs. Ijeaving aside such exceptional 
cases, the influence of particular ministers upon 
the course of internal and external politics 
depends upon the intelligence and energy of 
the then head of the State. Not every king 
could be so independent of his ministers, could 
behave so arbitrarily with them as the Magadha 
King Bimbisara, of whom it is said in the Cula- 
vagga of the Vinaya Pitaka (VII. 3.5), that he 
stripped some of liis ministers (mahhmattas), 
who had advised him badly, of their offices, 
degraded other ministers with whose advice 
he was not satisfied, and promoted those, whose 
advice he approved of, to higher positions. In 
the .Tfttakas even, we find examples of 
such an arbitrary treatment of ministers ' ; 
but there occur in contrast with them, cases 
where the king makes over the entire charge 
of government to a minister and willingly 
abides by his superior advice. 


' Inc'onvenient councillors the kin^ gets rid of, probably often 
on his accession to the throne, on which occasion, as mentioned in the 
Darimukha Jiltaka, he ** examines the offices of the ministers and the 
duties assigned to them *’ (amaccanain thftnantardni vic4retvA, III, 239) 
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The court of the king consists in the epics 
of country nobles, the king’s allies, the king’s 
relations and feudatory kings ; to these are to be 
added the priests who likewise belong to the 

King’s Council but who seem 

[P 

to be only admitted by gradual 
stages into the knightly assembly.' We find 
analogical conditions in the Jittakas, though 
only partially. As the vparajan always is, 
so also is the sendpati sometimes a relation 
of the king, a khaHiya (I. ]V. 168); 

of other offices w'hich were also in the 
hands of the khattiyas we learn, on the other 
hand, nothing from the Jfttakas, nor do we 
find any conquered or friendly princes in 
the service of the king. As regards the shai’e 
of the Brflhma^as in the administration, this 
is limited to individual cases. Wherever the 
question is of the king’s officers, ministers and 
Brftrhmanas are reckoned as separate classes and 
indeed, the latter, along with the other classes of 
peo{)le (the gnhapatis, etc.), are set over against the 
ministers {amacca oa brdhmanagahapati-ddayo 
ca, I. 260). Thus we find this distinction in 
the Kumbhak&ra J&taka, where it is described 
how, according to the Court etiquette, the mango 
is first eaten by the king, then by the ministers. 


Hopkiiu^ p. 99k 
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then by the BrA,liinft^as, then by the (f<t,h(tpafi«, 
etc. (III. -STB). At the coronation ceremony, 
there stand round the throne of the king, at a 
distance from each other (ekato-ekoto), the minis- 
ters, the Br^hmanas, the gahapatis, etc., as also 
the citizens and the dancing girls (III. 408). 
More clearly is the opposition between amacca 
and brdhmana expressed in the MahAmora JAtaka : 
the ministers refer the king, when he puts a ques- 
tion relating to the meaning of a dream, as 
they themselves don’t know how to interpret it, 
to the Brahmanas with the words : “ The BrAh- 
mai.ms know it, O great king ” (IV. 335). 

From the quotations it is evident that 
by the expression amacca, no Khattiya or BrAh- 
mai.ia is in general to l)e understood. But to 
what caste do the ministers belong, if they are 
not to be looked upon either as Khattiyas or 
as BrAhmapas? In my opinion, they do not 
always belong to the same caste ; the amacca^ 
form a class by themselves which is generally 
hereditary, and in consequence of this heredi- 
tary character, to which probably, as in the 
case of the Khattiyas, a specwlly developed class- 
consciousness is joined, possesses a certain, 
though distant, resemblance 
[p. iM.] ^ ^ caste. When asked 

about his Jdti, a minister or some one belonging 
to him would perhaps have replied, if he was 
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neither a Khattiya nor a Brft,hmana, “ I come 
of a family of ministers ” {amaccaknlo. II. 
98, 125). 

From tliis, however, it should not at all be 
inferred that not even oeeasionally did the Brfth- 
mai]ia act a.s a minister of the king and in this 
way exercise some influenci! over him as well 
as over the government. Of the two ministers 
of Bimhis&ra, already mentioned, one, Vassakft^ra, 
whom th<^ king employs in the construction of 
a fortress and thus in purely worldly matters, 
belongs to the Brfthmana ca.ste. Also the attha- 
clhammdnmAsaka amaccn, the “ guide of the king 
in worldly and spiritual matters,” repeatedly 
mentioned in the .l&takas, seems alwavs to be a 
BrAhmana. In the Sattubhasta JiVtaka, this 
fact of Ixjlonging to the Brfthmana caste is 
clearly stated ; the Brfthmaim, who has gone to 
the court of the king of Kft.si after finishing 
his studies, receives the favour of the ruler and 
is loaded Avith honours by him. “The king ” — 
so it is said further — “made him minister and 
was guided by him in worldly and spiritual 
things ” (att/iaii. cn dhamnian ca a»u»d»i. III. 
342). Regarding the particular functions of 
this atthadhamindnusdsaka amacca we learn 
nothing definite from our sources ; still we shall, 

I hope, not be wrong if we compare his position 
with that of the Chancellor in mediseval 
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European Courts which post was generally 
held by the clergy. Even the Indian “ Chan- 
cellor ” of that time seems sometimes to take 
into his own hands all the reins of government, 
for very often the atthadhammdnmasaka amacca 
is characterised ns one viTsed in all bi’anches 
of . public life (sabbatthaka, TI. 30, 74). In this 
“ guide of the king in Avorldly and spiritual 
matters ” of the Jfttakas we have to recognise 
the anidtyamukhya of the law-books, of whom it 
is said by Manu (VII. 141), “ His first minister, 
who is versed in law, is wise, possesses self-con- 
trol, and is of good family, he will put into this 
[p 96 ] position, if he is himself fatigued 
with matters concerning his 

subjects.”' 

Somewhat less general are the statements 
of the Jfltakas concerning the “ leader of the 
army,” the .sen&pati ; of this officer they give 
us no clear picture but only a vague description. 
Often, as we saw, himself belonging to the 
ruling family, he seems to occupy a prominent 
place among the ministers, sometimes even the 
first place ; in the Cullasutasoma J&taka, the 
King calls his ministers, having decided to 
renounce worldly life, with the senilpati at their 

» In Mann VII. 68, the question is obvionsly of such a minister, 
who is here called the “ best of all” (sarveshAm visish^) and a Bribrna^a. 
Cf. Foy I.C., p. 68 sq* 

19 
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head {seadpatipumukhdni asUiamaccasahaasdni, 
V. 178). Whether this office, conformably to 
its literal meaning — senA,pati means “ chief of the 
army ” — was principally a military one, does not 
appear clearly from our texts ; probably, in wars 
the son&pati occupied the next highest military 
post after the king.’ In times of peace, he seemed 
to play a part which had little or nothing to do 
with the army ; his chief work seemed rather to 
be the administration of justice. We read of a 
sentipati who in discharging his duties as a judge 
takes bribes (vlniccaj/am kurouto laticam khddati) 
and thereby gives property to the Avrong j)erson8 
(asltmike sflmike karoti, II. 180). 

Of a participation of the sendpati in 
legislation, the already-quoted passage from the 
Tesakuna JMaka speaks, where legislation in 
accordance! with the Scripture is ascribed to him. 
After refusing the kingship offered to him by 
the ministers, he writes on a gold tablet, before 
he goes into the solitude of the forest, the laws to 
be followed in administering justice {viniccaya- 
dhamma, V. 125). “ His opinion — 
[i> jj. jg — remained 

in force for forty thousand years.” 

^ Besides the s&nAjtati, another otticer is mentioned in the J&takas 
whose title also points to a oounoctiou with the army, namely, the mahA- 
sendpati. The only passaf^e where 1 have found this mentioned 
(Tesakuna J&taka, V. 115) gives us no clear idea about his functions 
only that he is a high officer, is w'hat it stipulactes. 
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Along with the circumstance stated here, 
that the sen&.pati was offered the kingship, 
it may be mentioned, as proof of the importance 
of his position, that the residents of the city, 
when their request for help is refused by the 
king, resolve to go to the senApati, thinking, 
“ The king cares nothing for the city, we will 
inform the sen&pati ” (V. 459 sq.) 

Wherein, in particular, the judicial work 
of the senApati differs from that of the minister 
of justice {vimecitydmanca), whose proper pro- 
vince — as his name implies— was the adminis- 
tration of justice, is not evident from the JAta- 
kas. According to the statement made in the 
commentary on the MahAparinibbAna Sutta 
the vtni^chai/amahdmattas represented the first 
and lowest stage of judicial work ; their 
judgment was only final in the case of acquittal ; 
in other cases, the matter was referred to the 
vohdrikas} In contrast with this, the vinic- 
chaydmacca appears to be an important perso- 
nality ; his protest succeeds, as we have 
already seen, in revising a wrong judgment 


* The existence of these vohdrikas — Sk. if y&vahdrikas, I have not 

found in the J&takas ; we meet them, however, in the Vinaya Pi^ka. 
In Mahftvagga, I. 40.3, the Kinsr Bimbisiira asks the vohdrika mahdmatia 
what puniahment he deserves who initiates a hired soldier into the 
religious order; iniCulIavagga, VI. 4.9, they become the subject of a die* 
cuesion between Anathapindika and the prince Jeta. Manifestly, we 
are to understand by the voharika mahAmattas ** judicial offioers." 
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pronounced by the king in favour of the 
priest. 

Although, owing to the nature of our 
text, it is not everywhere possible to venture any 
general conclusion from any particular passage, 
one can mention the Kurudhamma .JMaka (II. 
380) as a proof of this, that the “ ministers of 
justice ” not only gave judicial decisions, but 
also advised on matters of law and morality, 
A prostitute received 1,000 gold pieces from a 
youth, and as he promised her that he would 
come back, made a vow that she would not 
receive the least thing from any 

[p. 97.] other man, even if it was only 

a grain of paddy. After she had waited 
in vain for three years for his return 
without breaking her vow and had become at last 
poor, she went to the court and asked the vinic- 
chayamahdmattaa for their advice : “ My lords, 
it is three years since a man gave me money 
and went away ; whether he is dead, I don’t 
know. I have no means of livelihood, what 
shall I do ?” They advised her to return to her 
former profession. 

A very important personality for the 
king — the increase of king’s wealth depended 
obviously in no small degree upon his work — ^was 
the rajjuka or the rajjug&haka amacca, lit., 
** the rope-holding minister,” that is, as appears 
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from the description contained in the Kuru- 
dhamma J&taka, the “ surveyor,” the cadastral 
officer of the king.' As we saw in the 
account of the king’s revenue, 
[p. 98.] lands of the tax-paying 

subjects were measured, either to determine 
the amount of rent payable by them to the 
king or to determine from the extent of land 
the average produce to be brought to the king’s 
storeroom. “ Whether the minister himself 

^ Buhler ahowa in the “ Zeitschift der D, M. G./’ Vol. 47, 1893, p. 
466 sq., the identity of this rajj^ka with the rHjilkas or Injukas mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Asoka, the highest officers of the (lovernmont. 

The account of the rajjugfthakn nmaccu given in the Kurudhamma 
J&taka seems to be so simple, soobvioiis, that it is difficult to understand 
why Rouse in his translation of the Jatakas (Cambridge, 1895, p. 257) 
takes the meaning “cart-driver” given by Childers (Pali Dictiojuiry^ 
under the word rajju). Doubts only arise regarding whether and in 
what way the rajjuka or rojjugdhnka ainarca was engaged in fixing and 
collecting the taxes, whether ho is to bo conceived, as Biihler wants to 
do, as a “ tax-officer who measures the field” (for the purpose of fixing 
the land tax). I don’t consider myself compelled, as I have already 
said, to accept the inference from the measurement of lands to a 
** land-tax,” and even the circumstance that in the K&ma J&taka 
(IV. 169), in immediate connection with the measurement of the field by 
royal officers, the question of remission of taxes occurs, does not seem 
to mo to establish conclusively the existence of the land tax, for by 
halif a tax on the produce, a fixed percentage of the crops raised, might 
very well be meant. Even the method of collecting the taxes noticed by 
us above gives us no fixed data by which to decide the question, as by 
the com which was measured in front of the king’s granary, we might 
understand as well a portion of the produce as an amount fixed for all 
time, a ground-rent. Against the supposition of such a ground 
rent there is first the circumstance that neither in the lawbooks 
nor in the epics is it even mentioned that the taxes which are 
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measured the lands, or whether officers acting 
under his supervision measured the fields, as 
the K&ma Jlitaka (IV. 169) shows, cannot 
be determined from the two mutually contra- 
dictory statements ; what seems more probable 
is that the episode of the Kurudhamma J&taka 
owes its origin to the attempt of the narrator 
to give as ancient a colouring as possible to 
the events described by him. 

It is, however, narrated how the rajjugdhuka 
amacca is one day busy in the province, 
measuring a field. He fastens a rope to a 
stick, and whilst he gives one end of the rope 
to the owner of the field, he himself holds 
the other end (and wants to put the stick on the 
ground). In this way the stick got into the hole 
of a crab.' He reflects, “ If I push the stick 
into the hole, the crab will perish, if I place the 
stick in front, the king will suffer loss, if I 


only to bo paid in the form of a portion of the yearly 
prodiioe are to bo looked upon aa rent of the ground ; rather, the 
scraplos of the conscientious setthi already mentioned, have a moaning 
when the question is of a percentage of the produce ; for had he had 
to pay a ground-rent, he would only have injured himself and not the 
king. That, nevertheless, in some parts of India even in the older 
Buddhistic agfe a ground-rent was not collected, is surely not proved ; 
it is rather probable that in different kingdoms, the mode of taxation 
was different. 

* What is meant hero, as Bdhler, (!.o., p. 409) remarks, is the land 
crabs which cue finds in many parts of India, especially, in damp 
places. 
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place it behind, the farmer will be injured, what 
is then to be done ?” 

By such considerations, however character- 
istic they may he of thinking influenced by 
Buddhistic morality, an officer can 
[p. 99.] hardly be guided ; the scruples are 
represented in the narrative itself as examples 
of excessive conscientiousness. Rather, we have 
to suppose from the extremely ironical charac- 
ter of the J&takas, that frequent cheatings on 
the part of the royal surveyors may have served 
as an occasion for this narrative. 

With the rajjugdhaka amacca, “ the sur- 
veyor,” th(; series of royal officers mentioned 
expressly as ministers {amacca) comes to an 
end ; of the remaining numerous courtiers it is 
doubtful whether they are to be reckoned as 
belonging to the category of amuccas. In part, 
they are called, as well as the “ taxing officers ” 
(Donamflpaka), mahdmattas, “ of great import- 
ance, esteem,” an expression which is probably 
to be regarded as a designation of an office, 
similar to that of an amacca^ but is perhaps only 
to be treated as a predicate, corresponding to our 
“ grandee, magnate.” Whatever that may be, 


* Synonymously with amacca the word mahdmatta is obrionsly 
used in the passage of the Vinaya Pitaka quoted above. The insciip. 
tions also use the word in this sense. Cf. “ Zeitschr. d. Deutseben 
Morgenl. Ges./’ Vol. 37, pp. 267, 276. 
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this much seems to me certain, that the mahd- 
matta and the amacca, as well as the other 
courtiers, belonged to one and the same class, 
namely, that of “ people in the king’s pay and 
service,” the rdjabhoygas' who are reckoned in 
the Pfbtimokkha (Nissaggiya 10), along with the 
khattiyaa, hrdhmanaa and gahnpatia, as a special 
class. In the passage of the Pft,timokkha in 
question the matter is this : A monk has been 
given a valuable object through a messenger, 
in exchange for which he wanted garments ; as 
givers of such a present, which only wealthy and 
aristocratic people alone can possess, there are 
mentioned in order, the king, 
[p, 100.] those in the king’s pay, the Brfl.h- 
mapa, the householder (rft,jj\ vfl rAjabhoggo v& 
brlthmapo, vfb gahapatiko vh). Comparison with 
this passage of the P&timokkha has made me 
suppose — of the tentative character of this 
supposition I am perfectly con,scious — that by 
the word rdjanna, mentioned in the Assal&yana 
Sutta,* which has already been noted, “royal 


* RAjahhogga is explained in the SuitavibhaApfa, Nissagf^'y^ 
10*2>1 (Vinaya Pi^ka ed. Oldeiibnrp:, Vol. 3, p. 222) as “one wbo 
recoiTOS livelihood and money** (yo Icoci ranUo bhattavetanAhdro). A 
■imilar idea is expressed by rAjahhafa (Mahavagga, 1. 40. 3 sq. ; 66. I ; 
76. 1), only rAjnhh^fa seems to mo to have a narrower meaning and 
to denote et|>ecially a mercenary soldier in the king's army. 

* Ed. Pisohel, p. 1369 : Khattiyakul& br&hmanakula r&jafifiakal& 
uppannft. 
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oflfic('r,s *' )U-e to he tuulcrstood. xllso here 
the hii^hest classes of the })opulation are 
enumerated, as iti the PAtimokkha, with only this 
difference, that the are omitted ; the first 
to he mentioned are the Khattiyas, correspondiin; 
to the vdjd of th(^ PiUimokkha, then — prohahly, 
through courtesy to x\.ssalj\vana, — in the second 
place and hefore the Kljai'iiim, l,he HrAlimauas 
and thirdly, the rajaMas. [ think these are 
uhmlical with the l•dJllfJflO(/|/rts and that hy this 
word “])eo[)le in the king’s service, high odicials 
of the king, courtiers ” aia* to h(» understood.' 


* T 1 k 5 ctymolo^'V <»l rdjanuu .‘ipoalcH u<» •lotibl aj^ainist tliin view, hi 
Sautskrit rdjumja iiic.'inM “ priiua'ly. royal” :in<i ‘‘one bcloii^rin^ to tin: 
royal family,” tiiid if viXjan'ta in Ibili presserved tloV mcanm^. Hu* won! 
r(ijanilu\‘iihi nnisf. an it is <|om* in PiMcliol’s t ransbif ion, bo traiiKlalod by 
‘ royal family.’ Hut, as in well-known, l^ili words bav'o vory oflon 
deviated from tbo Sanskrit «• ty ni<»Ioi:y and ih.'it rdjnunn, at b.*ast in 
ibis ptissatro (if tin* Ahsalayami Sutfa, cannot Inivo tbo meanini/ of 
the Sanskrit rdj'inyu s»M*ms to nu* beyond <loiibt, bocaiisi* otborwiso. 
the concept ‘ ])rinooly, royal ’ would be rcj;eatcd twice, om e tbrouigb 
and a secoiid lime tbroiigb rdji'(//7/Iu . 'I'o describe Kbat-ti\'ii- 
kiila, as ‘‘ warrior family ” an<l lo h.ok up<»n the scale, kliattiyakiila, 
brfihmanaknia. rajaftnaknla, as an ascending one, is opposcid to the 
terminology of I’ali texts of that time arnl that found in the AssaldyanR 
Sutta, which was to understand hy Lhatfiijas the princely or royal familieM 
aud to give ill an enumeration i»f castes, the highest nink, the first 
and foremost position to the khaitiya. 

Perhaps it will be objeetod agHiast me that I hivi* attacbed too 
much import.ance to this paxsag** of tho Assalayana Sutta and that jirob- 
ably the word rAjanfni i.q nn crn»r. This 1 cannot ac>cept, for the 
same enunieratioii of thn three /.’ao/s is rejieated in exactly the same 
form three times and because the Buddhistic writers were parti- 
cularly careful about their teriniiioh»gy. 

^0 
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by his profession, the “ produce-measurer ’* 
stands next to the rajjitgdhaka ; 
as befits his name donamdpaka,^ 
lit., “ one who measures witli a dry measure,” 
the task devolves upon him of measuring 
the produce given by the ow'ners of land 
(gahapatis) as the portion of the king {rdjabhdga). 
He is thus the proper tax officer of the king, 
whilst the vojjuka in my view had no 
direct connection with the collection of taxes.' 
Whether or not his work as described above, 
can be called difficult or specially honourable, 
he must have been one of the important 
personages in the Court, for to him also 
the title tnahdmalta^ “ of great weight, 
esteem,” is given (II. 378). It is probable that 
even this narrative, like the account of the 
work of the surveyor, purposely describes the 
primitive conditions of former times, of which 
the people had only a faint memory, and that 
in reality, probably, in Buddha’s time, only the 
title doiiamdpaka remained and not the work 
denoted by it, namely, measuring corn with 
one’s own hands. This was probably assigned 
to an army of subordinate officers in Avhich 
category w'e must also include the tax-collectors, 
onU supervision of their work w.-s only allotted 
to the high official. 


' Abbreriated alto in tha^form do^a (II. 367). 
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A well-known figure in the epics and 
the classical Sanskrit literature, the chariot- 
driver (s!l,rathi) of (he king, meeis ns also in 
the JAtakas (IT. <177), hut is pushed somewhat 
into the Ijackground, as compared with the 
other followers of the kin«: at tliat time. 

Likewise only occ.Hsionally do we find 
the keeper of the king’s purse, the heranmka, 
(III. and the superintendent of the king’s 
storehouse, bhaii'ldc/drika (IV. 1-3; V. 123) 
mentioned. 'I'lie ran* mention of these two 
officers does not, liowever, justify the supposi- 
tion that they held an unimportant ]>osition 
in the Court ; the I)hau(l:\g>\rik:-i, at least., seems, 
according to the Nigrodha JAtaka, where Pottika, 
the tailor’s son, pn'dicts to his friend.s that on 
the next da yone of them would be king, another 
[v lo** ] sendpati, he himself bhanddgdnka, 
to have played no unimportant 
part in public life, especially, in trade matters; for 
it is said at the end that the king makes Pottika 
who refuses to accept the office of aendpati, a 
superintendent of stores and that the latter “ is 
worthy of the regard of all guilds ” (sabbaaenimm 
vicdraitdraham bhamldgdrikatthdnam, TV. 48). 

So in the lowest rank of the courtiers 
the doorkeeper, dovdrika, seems to have been ; 
we meet him, in the list of persons mentioned in 
the Kurudhamma JAtaka as those of which the 
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king’s Court coneistH, as occupying the last place 
but one, being above the public women {yanikds). 
And in the Mah&pingala Jfttaka, the doorkeepers 
are mentioned after the “ subjects in general” 
{amaced on brdhniaimgahapatir<t((hikadovdrikd- 
duyo cn) (JI. 241). It is true that he is called in 
the Sonaka JiVtaka “ noble gatekeeper ” {ayyaclo- 
mlrikn, V. 250), but he might, ns here, appear a 
noble and important personage to a poor wood- 
gatherer who wanted an audience of the king, 
Aceonling to the MA,tai>ga JUtaka, his duty was 
to thrash Capditlas or similar vagabonds who 
wanted to p(;ep at the palace, with sticks or 
bamboo posts, catch them by the throat and tting 
them on the ground (IV. 382). Also the treat- 
ment wliicli the doorkeeper in the MahApiugala 
JAtaka received during tin* lifetime of the 
cruel king does not indicate that he held 
a specially high rank. Whilst all people 
e.vpres.sed jubilation and held festivities at 
the death of * MahApifigala, one of the door- 
keepers moaned loudly. On l)eing asked by 
the new king why he alone moaned, whilst 
all else were making merry, and whether probab- 
ly his father was good and kind to him, he repli- 
ed, “ I don’t weep because Piiigala is dead. For 
my head his death is a real happiness. For the 
King Pihgala used, every time he went away from 
or came to the palace, to strike eight blows upon 
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my liejid with his fists as with the liaminer of a 
blacksmith. So he will also, when he ijoe-s to 
the Beyond, oppress in hell the doorkeepers of 
Yama with blows from his lists, in the belief 
that he bestows them upon me, ajid then they 
will cry out, “ He «5ives us much trouble,” and 
send him back here. He will, I 
' ■ ’'*'* fear, come back and .strike blows, 

as before, with his fists upon my head ; it is 
for thi.s reason that I weep.” 

Obviously, the donirikn had foi- his duty 
the closing of the gate of the city at night. 
According to the Kiiriidhamma JAtaka, he 
announces thrice at the time of shutting the gate 
the closing of the city gate (probably, by blow- 
ing upon a horn) ; a poor man who had gone to 
the forest with his sisttu’ to collect wood and had 
thereby been late, he addresses as follows, “ Do 
you not know that the king is in the city and 
that the gate of the city is closed at the right 
time?” (II. H79). Foreigners, who did not 
know their way about the city, he had to direct. 
In the Mah^jissaroha JiUaka the king promises the 
doedrika 1,000 gold pieces if he can take him to a 
man living in the frontier who would cause 
enquiry to be made about the house of 
Mahhassaroha. 

Possibly, the person w'ho closed the city 
gate was different from the palace door-keeper 
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and was to be counted among the officers 
who had to lo )k after safety and discipline in the 
city ; still these also belonged proliably to the 
class of I'djahhoguas, the royal officers, as they 
were appointed and paid by the king and had to 
obey his orders. If a dangerous robber made 
the city unsafe, then the residents, as narrated 
in the Kapavera Jfttaka (111. 59), went to the 
king with the re<pie8t that he M’ould arrest the 
“ groat robber,” upon which the king charged the 
m ftmgiUtiku with the arrest and execution of 
this man. That he was appointed by the king is 
evident from the conversation l)etween the king 
and the Caiultila ; jokingly, the king calls here 
the nagantguttika the “king at night.” Judging 
from the insecurity which on account of the 
frequent mention of robbers and thieves 
in the Jlltakas and other folk-literature must 
have existed in the Indian cities in ancient 
times, he was no small personage. 

As the last of the royal officers who 
occupied a public office, the 
executioner, the coraghdtaka, 
must he mentioned' who came close to the 
nagaragutiika and who sometimes represent- 


' Other persona of tbftt itiiie emplojred in the king's court 
whose work was of a pirate nntnre are tioated of in the elerenth 
chapter. 
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ed him. Acooi'ding to the lawbooks’ the 
office of the executioner was exclusively in 
the hands of the people belonging to the 
despised classes, CandAlas and ^vapacas ; thus 
even in ancient India — at certain times 
and in certain places — this profession had 
the same contemptuous odour about it which 
it had in the Middle Ages when one pointed out 
the executioner among the “ unholy people 
The Jdtakas know' nothing of such a con- 
tempt attaching to the position of the cora- 
gMtaka ; rather, parades and ceremonial 
processions in which he appeared in front of 
the king, point to a certain respect which the 
executor of the king’s commands enjoyed. 
When summoned, he comes, a hatchet and a 
thorny rope in his hand, dressed in a yellow gar- 
ment and adorned w'ith a cross of red flowers, 
salutes the king and asks for his commands 
(III. 41 ; so also III. 179). 

With the offices enumerated above, the great 
class of rdjabhoggai is in no way exhausted ; 
apart fiom the fact that even the Jhtakas do not 
touch all the circumstances of public life — 
they speak, for example, almost nothing of 
the gradations of rank in the army — it is to 
be reflected that the apparatus of government, 
although all threads of the centralised State 


■ Mann, X. 66; Vialifa, XVI. 11. 




goTernment were spun round this one point, was 
not confined in Iho great monarchies within the 
capital of the kingdom; in order to hold such a 
vast territory, as the Magadha kingdom, under 
the sway of a single ruler, the king’s power must 
have been represented by officers everywhere in 
the small towns and in the villages. 

Tf the circumstances narrated in the Kharas- 
sara Jtitaka can be held typical, the superin- 
tendent of the village, the gdmnbhojaka, was 
an (Wiacca of the king ; he 
^ collected the taxes for him 

(r&jabaliin labhitvi\ I. 35 1) and wm punished 
by the king appropriately, as he with his 
own people went to the forest, leaving the 
villagers at the mercy of robbers.' Other 
narratives make the official character of the vil- 
lage superintendent still less (or not at all) clear. 
In the Kulhvaka JAtaka (I. 198 sq.), the gdma- 
bhojaka spoke ill of the villagers to the king ; 
as, however, their innocence was proved, the king 
gave them the whole of the pos-sessions of the 
slanderer, made him their slave and turned him 
out of the village. Of the appointment of aueAv 
superintendent, nothing is mentioned, rather the 
further course of the story seems to bring out that 
the villagers henceforth looked after their own 

* In the Introductorji* i>.\plHiifition, the king roiuovea him and gei.di* 
Another gAwnhhoJaka. 
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affairs. Also when we read in other passages 
that the gdmabhojaka exercises judicial powers 
in the village, inasmuch as he settles quarrels 
and makes the guilty pay a fine (I. 483), that 
he issues prohibitions, for example, against the 
slaughter of animals (mi\ghi\taui kA.rA,pe8i, IV. 
115) and against the sale of intoxicating liquors 
{majjaKikkayam cdratra, IV. 115), that when 
through defective growth or flood, the crops fail 
and famine appears, he distributes meat to the 
villagers, Avhilst they on their part, have to pro- 
mise him a portion of their next crops (II. 136), 
all these statements seem, indeed, to point to the 
position of the ydniahhojaka being one of power 
and honour ' among the villagers but do not 
oblige us to see in him a king’s oflicer. They 
rather seem to indicate an elected chief, 
to whom the village community itself gave 
the direction of the common affairs — a kind of 
self-government in the village 
[p. 106 .] communities. That .self-govern- 

ment prevailed in India in villages is ex- 
tremely probable and in particular localities 
of India it may have continued up to 

* Thi« honour however, wag not always shown, as the Qahapati 
J&taka shows : the gamabhojaka who has committed adoliery, is held 
by the hair by the husband, flang upon the floor of the house, and while 
he protests loudly against this, crying * ** I am the village superintendent 

(gimabhojako'mhi II. 136) is beaten to a jelly end driven out of the 
house. 
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the period described in the Jfttakas.' As 
the royal power grew, this, with the rest of self- 
government, was more and more reduced ; in the 
Magadha kingdom, the village superintendent 
remained under the personal supervision of 
the king, as appears from a passage of the 
Vinaya Pitaka (Mahiivagga, V. I. I sq.) : to 
the King Bimbisftra, a contemporary of Buddha, 
the overlordship of 80,000 villages is ascribed 
(aaitiijd gdmasahasisfisu inaarndhipaccam rajjam 
kdreti) ; he collects together the chiefs (gdmikas) 
of these villages and gives them instruction in 
worldly things (diffhadfiavimike at the anuadsi- 
tvd). About two hundred years later, King 
Asoka arranged a system of inspection toui’s for 
supervising the work of the administrative 
officers. “For this purpose” — so it is said in 
the first edict * — “ in accordance with the law 
(dhammate) I shall send every fifth year 
(an officer) who is neither harsh nor impetuous, 
but mild in his acts.” This arrangement of 
Asoka agrees, as he prolmbly himself wanted to 
indicate by the expression dhammate^ with the 
prescriptions of the lawbooks : in Manu it is said 
(VII. 120 sq.), after the gradations of rank 

' The oiroumstanoe, among ot hoi's, may bt* mentioned in favour o1 
this iap)) 08 ition, that the village aiiperinteudents are only mentioned in 
the later lawbooks as king's officers. C/. Foy., Die kdaiglich€ Oetoalt^ p. 65 

• According to the translation given by Htthler in the Zeitschrifi 
dar Dautscheu Morgenlindischeii Gesellschaft^" Vol 41 » p. 13. 

• Bilhler, 1. c., p. 19, 
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among the administrative officers' are pointed 
out : “ The business of these (officers), who are 
concerned with village matters and their 
special obligations, another officer 

P 107 ^ ^ 

(saciva) of the king will ex- 
amine who is mild and extremely industrious. 
And in every city he should appoint ars 
a supervisor to look after all affairs, a 
magnanimous, highly esteemed person who 
is like a planet among th(.‘ stars. The latter 
should visit these officers serially ; he sliould 
examine their work in their districts through 
spies specially selected (for this purpose).” 

* Munn, V^IJ. 115: Ue (the king) should appoiitfc an olTicor ovor 
(every individual) village, so also over ten villages (dasagr&mapati), 
over twenty villages (viipsatlsa), over one hundred villages (ikitc^) 
and over a thousand villages (Hahasrapati). 




CHAPTEU VII 

Tue House Pjiiest op the Kino. 

Not properly belonging to the class of king’s 
officers and yet partly entrusted with similar 
functions and surpassing them in many respects 
in importance and influence, the house priest of 
the king, the purohila, occupies an extremely 
peculiar position in the Court. We must, if we 
wish to arrive at a clear conception of the 
nature of the purohita, realize the historical 
evolution of his position of power.' 

Even in the pre-Vedic times, intercourse 
with the gods was not permitted to everybody, 
but it required the intervention of “ a certain 
person with special knowledge and special 
magical powers.”* This privilege, this claim, 
based upon wisdom and supernatural powers, 
to be alone in communication with the world of 
demons and gods and to exercise influence 
upon it through sacrifice and magic, led to 
the institution of the office of a priest, an 

* C/. on this : VVobor, Indittchc IStmlien^ Vol. 10, p. 30 sq., Piscln?! and 
Ooldner, yedinchv St adieu, Vol. 2, N. I, p. 143 sq., Piachel in the 
Qiittingi«che gehhrie Anzeige, 18U4. Vol, 1, p. 480 Ri|. 01denl>erg, 
Religion ilet* Ffdo, p. 372 stj. For the epics, c/. Hopkins, Ruling Cattle, 
p. 161 «q. 

• Olden berg, Rtdigion des VetUi, p. 372. 



exciasive priest class, who through this privilege 
exercised a preponderating influence upon other 
classes of the population and even upon the 
ruling class. It is precisely the latter class which 
required^ the help of the priest, 
either in injuring its enemies 
or for protection against threatening evil. 

Even tlie Khattiyas of the east, however 
much they may have excelled the Erfdimapas in 
wealth and ])ower, felt themselves standing on 
the same level with them in spiritual matters 
and were in this one point compelled to give the 
priests a power over themselves, not indeed the 
Br&hmana caste as such, for this had become 
through its worldliness something different in 
Buddha’s time from what it claimed to bo 
according to its own literature and what in fact 
it might originally have been, but individual 
representatives of this caste, and principally, 
the house priest, the purohita. 


* Prom tlie later Siintikrit litoratiirc a passfijfo of the ItaghuvainSa 
(XI. 58 sq.) should here be quoted, where King Dasuratha, frightened 
by hostile wind and other strange natural phenomena, goi^s to his 
gum, the purohita Vasis^ha, for advice ; the latter removes his anxiety 
by explaining them as good signs. It is characteristic of the view which 
the poet has of the ivlation heiweeu the king and the purohita that the 
expression kfifyavit is used, by whiidi Kalid&sa wants to say that the 
king knew how he was to behiive iu such cases, that he chose the only 
right and possible way of escaping the threatening danger when he 
sought the help of his priestly counsellor. 
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^rhe proposition of the Aitareya Br&hmana 
(VIII. 24), that every king who wants to 
perform a sacrifice, must have a purohita, as 
otherwise the gods will not accept his offering, 
also held good in eastern lands, so long at 
any rate as sacrifice was held in esteem. A 
king Avithoiita parohiia was even here inconceiv- 
able, before Buddhism called in question the 
efficacy of sacrifici; and magical chantings. 
Not being himself in a position — just because he 
lacks supernatural powers, the exclusive right 
of the priestly class — to propitiate the gods and 
demons, nor knowing the means by which the 
future coixld not only be known but made to 
favour him, he took recourse to the magician 
priest for influencing the transc(‘ndental world, 
to the Indian Shaman. In executing his 
commission, the purohita must perform the 
sacrifice, along with Brfthmauas who act under 
him, in order to drive away the misfortune 
which accrues to the king through bad dreams 
(in the MahAsaripa .TAtaka, I. 384 sq.), or through 
sinister moaning (in the Lohakumbhi .TAtaka, 
III. 43 sq.) ; if inexplicable natural phenomena, 
such as the flashing of the weaiMins, cause anxiety 

to the king, the purohita refers 

P 109 ^ 

them to the comstellation of the 
stars ; arms and animals which the king uses, must 
be consecrated by magic formulue (for example, 
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the state elephants through hatthutfa, II. 46), so 
that their use may bring luck. If, however, all 
this was the business of the purohUa, then the 
destiny of the king was placed in his hands : it 
lay with him whether the favour of the gods 
was to 1)(> invoked on behalf of the king, his 
sacrificial lord ; it was in Ins power to do the 
opposite ; to him the king must come if he 
wanted to know beforehand the result of any 
undertaking by means of any sign or constella- 
tion of stars ; especially, when he did not trust 
himself to answer the (|uestion whether he had 
any chance of coiwiuering his enemies in war or 
thought it necessary to seek the help of the 
gods.' This position of the purohilu with respect 
to the kinir led neces.sarily to an extremely 
intimate personal relation between the two ; 
under circumstances there might arise — when the 
king was weak and the pnroliita possessed great 
energy — a temporal power of the latter who as a 
matter of fact had originally nothing to do with 
administration. For both of these our text gives 
us instances. 

The three priests who are considered specially 
holy in the epics, the guru, who has taught 

' C/. Weber, Ind. Stud., Vol. 10, p. 31 : “ If ii kin;^ wants to defeat 

the army of an enemy, lie must go to a Br&hmana for help. If be gives 
his consent, he consecrates the war-chariot of the king with all sorts of 
incantations and .thus helps him on to victory : so also w hen a king is 
banishc*d,” Ait. Br., VIII. 10 ; Vs. XI. 81, 
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the king in his youth, the sacrificial priest 
and the house priest' appear, according to the 
Jfitakas, to ho unit(Hl in the person of the 
pw'ohitn. lie is the teacher, the guru, or, as 
usually said in our text, the 
(icariya of the king and is 
mentioned as such by the latter. “ Give 
it to the dcoriya ” — with these words the 
king presents a costly carriage through his 
retinuc! to tlie purohita (II. 376). When the 
king, as narrated in the SarahhaAga J&taka, 
hears the pnrohila knock at the door with 
his nails, he asks, “ Who is there,” and 
at the ansM'or, “ It is I, O king, the pxiro- 
hita," opens the door and says, “ Come in, 
my teacher ” {dcnriya, IV. 270). Also in the 
passage already mentioned of the Sarabhapga 
Jft,taka (V. 127), the king calls him .several times 
dcnriya. In answer to the purohita’s question 
whether he had a good sleep, he replies: “ How 
could I sleep well, my teacher, when the weapons 
flashed to-day all over the palace.” The priest 
soothes his anxiety as he points to the hirth of 
his son as the cause of this phenomenon. 
“What, however, ray teacher, will happen to a 
boy born under such circumstances ?” “Nothing, 


' The three p©r«onBHti©8 do not appear even in the epic* always 
•hmrply distinguished : Cf. Hopkins, Ruling Costs, p. 165. 
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O great king, he will become the best archer 
in the whole of India.” “Good, my teacher, 
then educatt; him well and when he is grown 
up, present him to me.” 

Often the purohUo is the teacher and 
guide of the king in his youthful days; in the 
Tillamutthi JAtaka we read that the king makes 
the teacher who has taught him in TakkasilA, 
his purohUa and looks upon hi»n as if he was 
his father and follows his advice (II. 282). Still 
the puroliita probably got the title of dcariyu, 
not from his capacity as teacher of the prince ; 
he rather figured, even afttu- his pupil had 
ascended the throne, still as his teacher, for a 
king did not apparently consider his spiritual 
education over with the termination of his 
studies and let himself he taught further 
by his purohita and given instruction in 
the Vedas (Bfk.rft.nasirA.ift. puro 

[I*. HI.] ^ • j r 

hittassa santike mante ganhftti* 

III. 28). 

' That in this pasanpre the Vedas are necessarily to be understood 
by manie, I won’t maintain ; magical incantations may also be meant 
here, a knowledge of which the king, as appears from other passages, 
had at heart. Of such magical incantations learnt by a Khattiya, there, 
are mentioned in the J&takas : the magical incantations with the help 
of which one conquers the earth (pafhartjaynmanta, II. 24.'!), the magic 
by which one can understand all tongues, even the tongues of animals 
(sahbar&vaj&nannmanta, ITT. 145), the magical incantation which helps to 
bring into view concealed treasures (niddhindfJfiararMmonfft^ llf. 116). 
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This ponition as teacher made tlie purohita 
in manv eases the fatherly friend and adviser of 

w * 

the king. Wl>at served to raise and consolidate 
the position of trust which the puiohila held 
in the king’s Court, was the circumstance 
that his office was ordinarily hereditary 
(1. 437; II. 47; HI. 392, 46.'); purohUakula, 
IV. 200) and hold by the same family for 
generations together. This circumstance fur 
ther helped to bind the pidest’s family firmly 
with the ruling hou.se. “ For ^ven genera- 
tions, th(^ performance of elephant con.seera- 
tion (hatthimaijgala) has been hereditary 
in our family,” — so complains in the Su.sima 
•Thtaka (II. 17) the mother of the young son 
of the piiroliUo whose holding this lucrative 
post the BrAhmai}.as dispute on the ground of 
his youth and ignorance of the Vedsis and of 
the elephant hook (hatthisutta) — “ the old custom 
will pass out of our hands and our wealth will 
disappear.” Sometimes, in consequence of this 
hereditary character of the office of the puro~ 
hita, friendly relations existed betwen the king 
and the latter from early youth. The son of 
the purohita horn on the same day as the king’s 
son grows up with the prince ; they wear 
the same clothes and eat and drink together; 
when they are grown up, they go together for 
study to TakkasilA (III. 31). 'Phis friendly rela- 
tionship continues even after the prince is given 
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the iiparajja after his return from the University. 
They continue to share the same food, drink and 
bed, and a strong mutual trust subsists between 
them, and as the prince, after the death of his 
father, ascends the throne, lie Avishes to give the 
post of purohifa to his friend. Tt is true that 
in this case the pnrohila'» son prefers the home- 
less life, still it is narrated to us in tlie Sustma 
Jiitaka (III. 392) that directly on the com- 
rneneement of the young prince’s reign, the 
piirohifd's son steps into his father’s office. 

Thus intimately associated from youth on- 
Avard, the purohita and the king remain also 
in later years inseparable com- 
^ panions. We meet them together 
in a game at dice (in the Apdabhhta 
J&taka, I. 289) ; avo see the purohita on festive 
occasions on the back of an elephant behind the 
king, Avho is seated upon its shoulder. The king 
bestows honour and riches upon him ; of such 
favours Ave find repeated mention : thus, for 
example, we meet Avith the gift of a carriage (in 
the Kurudhamma J&taka, II. 376), of a village 
(in the N&nacchanda tFfltaka, II. 429), The 
last seems generally to be the source of liveli- 
hood of the purohita, for Ave read pretty often 
(III. 105, IV. -175) that he goes to his 
bhogagdnut, that is, to the village from Avhich 
he collects his rents. 



As he shares the fortunes of the king, 
80 also he shares the misfortune of his lord. 
When fleeing at niglit from an invaded town, 
the robbed king takes with him, tesides the 
queen and a servant, only the imrohita. (III. 
‘117). Ashe, as explained in the Padakusala- 
M&oava Jfttaka (III. OISJ sq.), has plundered 
the land along with the king, he is killed, along 
with the latt(ir, by the enraged populace. 

But the pirrohifn is not only the fatherly 
adviser, the friend and inseparable companion ; 
he appears sometimes as an officer of a pui’ely 
temporal character. Mention has already been 
made of his participation in the administration 
of justice; the Kimchanda Jfltaka describes to us 
a slandering, corrupt purohita who when sitting in 
Court makes unjust judgments {kniavinicchayiko 
ahosi V. 1). in better light the Dhammadbaja 
Jhtaka (II 186sq.) shows the judicial work of 
the royal house priest. Here it is narrated how 
a man who is defeated in a lawsuit through the 
adverse judgment of a corrupt s-iidpafi leaves 
the Court, wringing his bauds and weeping and 
meets the pm'ohita, as he proceeds to do the 
king’s work. He falls prostrate l)efore him .and 
complains that he has lost his case : “Whilst 
people like you, iny lord, advise the king in 
worldly and spiritual things the seii4pati takes 
bribes and robs the rightful owner of his 
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property.” The purohila feels sympathy for him 

[PU 3 ] and says to him, “Come, I will 
decide your case ” ; they go to the 
Court together where there is a great crowd 
assembled. The purnlnta reverses the judg- 
ment {attain /m(iviiiicn/iinitrd, II. 187) and 
helps the rightful owner to get his own property. 
The crowd praised him loudly, so that a great 
noise aro.se. The king heard this and asked what 
the matter was. “O king, the wise Dhammaddhaja 
has set right a wrong judgment and hence this 
shout of praise.” The king was plea.sed and 
asked the purohita : “ People .say, my teacher, 
you have decided a lawsuit ; is it true?” “Yes, 
O Great King, I have set right a thing wrongly 
judged by the sendpati." “Then you shall 
from to-day try lawsuits ; that will bring 
pleasure to my ears and prosperity to the 
world.” 

That guarding the king’s treasures was part 
of his duties, we learn from the Bandhana- 
mokkha JAtaka, where the priest who has 
fallen into disgrace and whom the king’s people 
want to take to the place of execution, prays that 
he may be brought before the king, “ for ” — so 
runs his prayer- I am an officer of the king 
{aham rdjakammiko, I. 439) and have rendered 
him much service and I know where great 
treasures are hidden. The treasures of the 
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king, I have guarded ; if you don’t take me to 
the king, inucli wealth will l)e lost.” 

Still all purohitdn were obviously not con- 
tent with the occasional care of state affairs ; 
greediness and love of po\ver would often 
lead them to use the influence which they 
had over the decisions of a weak and super- 
stitious king in securing worldly prosperity. If 
an ambitious priest was in possession of complete 
mastery over the king’s will, it was quite in 
the nature of things that he gave his thoughts 
to the acijuisition of the higlu'st position of 
power in the Court, that he tried to become the 
leader of the king in worldly and .spiritual 
matters {nli hadhammdn ususaka, V. ”>7) and as 
such, to take into his hands the whole direction 
of state affairs. If, as often happens, a minister 
or one of the remaining BrAhmanas has obtained 
that w'hich is the highest aim of ambitious 
courtiera, in case the pnrohita is himself free 

[!' 114 ] worldly cares, the latter is 

selected hefoi’ehand for the office 
of aHliatlhamvidHimisaka. Not content with 
this, many aimed at something higher 

and tried to combine in themselves the office 
of the house priest of several kingdoms. 
Examples of this nature are found very 
often in Sanskrit literature ; thus, in the 
^tapatha Brithmapa (11. 1, 4, 5), it is said of 
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Dovabhnga t^mutarsha that lie was the purohita 
of two kingdoms,' namely, those of the Kurnu 
and the S/-ir>Jtt;/as. Such a purohUa may liave 
served as a model for the hard and cruel Pingiva 
inentioncd in the Dhonasslkha Jiltaka. ‘‘ I will ” 
— so he thinks in his desire For fame— “make 
this king conquer all other kings in the whole 
of India ; in this way he will hecotne the sole 
king and I the sole house priest {eknpnvohllo, 
III. 159.)” 

We must always, howevf?r, hear in mind 
if wo want to get a right estimate of the 
j)Osition of the purohUa, that -such a position 
of worldly power was neitlun* necessarily con- 
nected with his oOice as house priest nor 
determined hy pi' 0 ])er regulations ; the politi- 
Cfil power of the pnrohUa was purely individual 
and had its source wholly and solely in the 
personal influence which he obtained over the 
king through his function as sacriflcer and 
magician. Prom this side, in all cases, was 
derived the chief strength as well as the chief 
activity of the purohita. Wo get no impartial 
estimate or complete picture of his work as 
a sacrificial priest — and, indeed, nothing else can 
be expected from the standpoint of the Jhtakas 
— our sources make the purohita only exhibit his 


* Weber^ Itidittche Studien, Vol, 10, )i. 34, ' 
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priestly office from the standpoint of its lucra- 
tiveness. When in the Lohakumhhi .T^ttaka (III. 
46), at the beginning of a sacrifice,' the eldest 
pupil comes to the piirohUa and asks, '' Is it 
not mentioned, O teacher, in our Vedas that the 
killin" of a man is not a fortune-bringing 
[I* ii'i] fiet ?”, the latter replies: “You 
bring the gold of the king, we 
shall have meat. Remain silent.” In a 
similar manner the iniroh'Un stops in the MahA,- 
supina JA,taka (I. Ittll) the wise and learned 
scholar who likewise expresses misgivings 
concerning the killing of any living being, 
saying, “ My son, much money will come to 
us in this way ; you seem to me, however, to 
take care to save the treasures of the king.” 
Whilst in both tliese narratives the sacrifice is 
meant to protect the king from threatening mis- 
fortune, in the DhonasAkha JAtaka the ambitious 
purohita helps the king through a sacrificial 
ceremony to acquire a city which is difficult to 
conquer. He proposes to his lord to pluck out 
the eyes of the thousand captured kings, rip 
up the bellips and take out the entrails and thus 
give a bali-offering to a tree god (III. 159 sq.). 


‘ The question here is of n snhlncntukkayarl^^ tliat is, a complete 
foarfold^ sacrifice, conaistinpr of four elephants, four horses, four bulla, 
four men ami four samples of other creatures, quails, etc. 
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Just as the sacrifice, so also other magical 
performances the purohita did for his own 
enrichment and worldly prosperity. The con- 
secration of State elephants brought the purohita, 
according to the Suslma J&taka, always ten 
millions {koti II. 46), as all implements for 
consecration and the entire jewellery of the ele- 
phants fell to the lot of the performer of the 
"hatthimahgala. That he made use of his skill 
to read the signs of the future to promote his 
own interest, was only too obvious ; to make 
a king subservient to his will, he used to read 
out of the signs only that which conformed to 
his wishes. In the well-known story of King 
Sufferlong and his son Livelong ‘ the purohita'a 
reading of the signs plays a r61e which can 
properly be called by no other name than chea- 
ting, though it is not employed for a bad pur- 
pose. The Kosala king Dlghiti “ Sufferlong ” is 
defeated by his neighbour. King Brahmadatta, 
and driven out of his kingdom. Along with the 
(^ueen he wanders from place to place and comes 
at last to Benares, the seat of his enemy Brahma- 
datta, where he remains in hiding in the 
house of a potter, dressed as a 
begging ascetic. Not long after 

* This it found in the Mahlragga of th© Vinaya Pi^ka (td. 
Oldenberg, Vol. I, p. 342 tq.). The conelntion of the narrative it alto 
oonfeained in the J4taku collection, namely, in the Dlghtiakotala Jitaka 
(VII. 211 tq.). 

li 
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hu wife becomes pregnant ; she gets the desires 
which pregnancy creates and wishes to see 
at sunrise a four«limbed ' army ready for fight, 
in full equipment and standing upon a ground 
which promises luck and to drink the water in 
which the swords have been washed. She nar- 
rates this to Dlghtti and explains to him that 
as he in his poverty cannot fulfil such an extra- 
vagant desire of hers she will die, since she 
cannot see her desire fulfilled. Now the puro- 
hita of King Brahmadatta is a friend of Dlghlti ; 
to him goes the Kosala king and explains in 
what difficulty he finds himself placed. “ Let 
me see the queen,” replies the purohita, and as 
he sees the queen, he cries out “ Verily, a Kosala 
king resides in your womb 1 Rest assured, 
at sunrise you will see a four-limhed army 
ready for fight, in full equipment and standing 
upon a ground promising luck, and you will 
get the water in which the swords are washed 
to drink.” He goes to Brahmadatta and says 
to him, 0 king, the signs (nimitthni) demand 
that there should be to-morrow at sunrise a 
four-limhed army ready for fight, in full equip- 
ment and standing ona lucky ground and that the 
arms should he washed.” TheKdsi king orders his 
people to satisfy the purohita*s requirements. 


^ Oiktaimftgtilt teni, m., mn army ooniisting of elephanto, hontt, 
ekmnoU 9mA Infantry. 
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Thus the desire of the queen in her pregnant 
condition is fulfilled through the deceit practised 
by the purohita. 

The activity of the puroMtaa who did not 
live in the king’s Court but in the country 
seems really to be confined to magic, reading of 
signs and similar things. Here they stood 
with regard to the representatives of the king 
probably in a relationship similar to that of the 
house priest to the king. They, however, lacked 
all opportunity to develop any political capacity. 
These purohitas who were not in the service of 
the king are* also mentioned in Brahmanical 
literature, though rarely ; still a verse of the Dasa* 
brkhmava J&taka (IV. 364) refers 

P 117 

to them and describes their work 
in these words : — 

“ Food brought from a distance some puro- 
hitas in the villages eat, many people ask them 
(the meaning of star constellations, etc.), they 
castrate animals, (happy) signs they read. 

“ Also (in the houses of these purohitas) there 
are slaughtered sheep, buffaloes, swine and 
goats. They are slaughterers, 0 great king, and 
^et they call themselves Br&hmanas.” 

« On the purohita in a wider lenee, c/. Oldenberfr, R$tigion de§ 
^§da p. 874 eq. 




OHAPTEE VIII 
The Bhahuakas 

We have placed the purohita, on account of 
his often purely worldly position, among the 
officers of the king but have emphasised the 
fact that the proper source of his political power 
is to be sought m his being a Brhhmai^, in his 
belonging to the Bdthmaoa caste ; with this we 
shall now deal minutely. 

While we had to point out in the case of 
the Khattiyaa that the expression “caste” did 
not strictly apply to them, either in the modern 
sense or in the sense of the Brahmanical theory, 
the case is different with Brhhmaiias. They are 
no class and do not represent any special ele- 
ment of the Indian society which may be called 
the spiritual element, just as the Khattiyaa re- 
present the ruling element; also they do not 
represent a purely hereditary rank, as do, for 
example, the ministers of the king, for we shall 
see that the BiAhmapa and the priest are in no 
way identical. The Br§dimanas are a caste and 
that, too, almost in the sense in which they 
understand it in their own theory. Every one is 
a Brhhmapa by his birth,' not by his professicm ; 


’ So obo o i* doSnod in tho Vinnjn Pi^dcn (Miswc- 

fijft X, t.l) : n$ma jAHyA 
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he ma;^ change his profession, he may 
follow the most humble call- 
ings, still he remains a Brhb- 
mapa, a member of his caste. What lends 
exclusiveness to this Br&hmana society, what 

unites the Bruhmanas closely with one another 

* 

and separates them from members of other 
castes is, firstly, the consciousness of being 
the premier caste, the only one which enjoys 
the privilege of offering sacrifice, as the 
only medium of communicating with the gods, 
and secondly, the contempt arising from this, 
of all people who are low by birth, whose con- 
tact is strictly prohibited, and finally, the 
observance of certain universal customs relat- 
ing especially to conmhwm and the eating 
of impure food, the violation of which leads ip$e 
jure to excommunication from the caste. Of 
course, the exclusiveness of the Brfihmana caste 
exists only in idea. The great mass of Brfkhma- 
nas, spread over the whole of Northern India in 
Buddha’s time, does not constitute a well-orga- 
nised body with a chief and a council ; such an 
external organisation, as we find in the modem 
castes, seems wholly wanting in that age.' Also 

^ Only when the Brihmm^as lire in rillageB which are ezclmirely 
inhabited by them and lire in anion, it the pretenoe of any oritanisatioa 
thinkable. Such BrAhma^a rillaget (brAhmapagAma) are mentioned 
in the JAtakae; 11.368; III. 298; IV. 276, farther, MabAragge T. 
18, 12 } Digha KikAya 111. 1. 1 ; T. 1. 
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the jurisdiotion to which the members of the 
Br&hmaqia caste were subject is not to be looked 
upon as a formal court in which cases of viola* 
tion of the caste rules were decided ; it rather 
seems to consist in the pressure of public opinion 
which was strong enough to enforce the observ- 
ance of the rules. If, for example, as in the 
oases cited above (pp. 31 and 33 of the original, 
pp. 42 and 44 of the translation), a Br&hmai^ 
had partaken of the table leavings of a Oao4^<^t 
he ceased to be a Br&bmana ; in order to avoid 
the contempt of his former caste people, he 
gave up his residence or committed suicide 
(II. 84). 

If we try to get a picture of this caste 
from a popular source, like the J&takas, we 
should not be surprised to find it different' 
p from that of the Brahmanical 

sources. Freed from, his w'orldly 
conditions, the Br&hmana appears to be placed, 
as it were, in an ideal world, as the centre of 
which he is regarded, standing above the gods, 
or at least, on the same level with them.^ It is 
different with the J&takas which present to us 
the Brkhmapas as they are in their daily lives. 
We see him now as a teacher asking the new 

^ Maau, IX. 316 : ** Who are the sapport of all workU and gode, 
whoM tiroMiue is Brahmana (sacridoe, prayer, Veda)— who shall injure 
thsm, if he hat any lore for life V* 
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scholar about the hooorarium he has brought, 
now he meets us behind the plough, now in the 
court of the king interpreting signs and dreams 
or predicting from the constellation of the stars 
the future of the newly-born prince, now as a 
rich merchant in the midst of his accumulated 
treasures, now at the head of a big caravan. 

One may, however, object, here that the 
J&takas, if they do not idealise, still commit the 
mistake that they give a prejudiced and con- 
temptuous view of the Brfthmapas. Many 
narratives seem to justify this view, for in many 
oases the BrA,hmauas are pictured as greedy, 
shameless and immoral and serve as a foil to the 
Khattij/a^ who play the part of the virtuous and 
noble humanity in stories. Such an intentional 
contrast appears to be fully evident in the Ju^ha 
Jktaka (IV. 96 sq.). 

“ In old times, when Brahmadatta reigned 
in Benares, his son “ Prince Jupha ” studied in 
Takkasilft. One night, as in darkness he quitted 
the house of the teacher to whom he was assigned, 
and went hurriedly to his residence, he met on 
the way a Br&hmapa, who was also likewise 
going home after finishing his begging tour, and 
as he did not notice him, be pushed him with 
his arms, so that the alms pot of the Brhhmapa 
broke in two. The Brhhmapa threw himself 
down on the ground, weeping loudly. Filled 
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with pity, the prince returned, took him by the 
hand and raised him ; the latter, however, cried : 
“You have broken my alms pot in two, my 

dear, give me mv food.” The 

[P, 120.] * ^ * 

prince replied, “ Br^thmaqa, I 
cannot give you money just now, but I am 
the son of the King of K&si and am called 
Jiinha : when 1 ascend the throne, then come 
and ask the money from me.” The prince com* 
pleted his studies, took leave of his teacher and 
returned to Benares, where he showed his father 
what he had learned. The father rejoiced that 
he saw his son before his death, w'islied to see 
him also as king and made over the government 
to him which he as “King Junha” conducted 
justly. The Br&hmana heard of tliis and reflected : 
“ Now I will fetch the money for my food 
he went to Benares and as he saw the king on a 
festive occasion in the adorned city, placed 
himself on an elevated seat, crying, “ Victory 
to the king.” The king passed by, without 
noticing him. As the Brithmaua knew that he 
remained unnoticed, he raised his voice and 
shouted : 

“ Hear my word, O ruler of men ! - With a 
particular object in view 1 have come here, 
Jui)Lha;one should not pass by a wandering, 
Brhhmana, whom one meets on the way, it is said, 
(without noticing him), O best of men.” 
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When the king heard these words, he pulled 
up the elephant with his diamond-studded hook 
and recited the second verse : 

“ I hear, I stand. Say, O Brlbhma^a, on 
what purpose you have come here ; tell me 
what you have come here to ask me, O 
Brdihmana.” 

Upon this, the following verses were recited 
in the course of the conversation between the 
king and the BrA^hmana ; 

“ Give me five rich villages, a hundred slaves, 
seven hundred cows and more than ten thousand 
gold pieces and two consorts of equal rank 
with me.” 

“ Have you, O BrAhmana, made any penance 
of great severity, or do you possess, O BrAhmapa, 
various magic incantations.? Are any demons 
in your power, or have you rendered me any 
service ? ” 

“ I have not done any penance or magic 
incantations, nor are any demons in my power, 
nor do I remember having rendered you any 
service. It concerns only a former meeting.” 

“ I see you for the first time, so far as I 
know. I have not known you 

fP 121 1 

before this. Make clear to me 
in reply to my question, when and where our 
meeting took place.” 
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“ In the beautiful city of the Gandh&ra king, 
in Takkasild. we lived, O King. There, in dark- 
ness, at dead of night, we met each other, 
shoulder to shoulder. There we both exchanged, 
O Prince, friendly words ; this is the only time 
that we have met and we did not meet since or 
before.” 

“ If at any time among men, O BrMimana, 
a meeting with another good man takes place, 
wise men do not ignore acquaintances resulting 
from casual meeting or long intercourse, nor do 
they leave out of account what is done before.” 

“ Foolish men alone ignore sucli acquaintances 
as well as what was done l)efore. Even great 
things which occur to fools come to nothing ; for 
so are the fools, ungrateful by nature.” 

“ The thoughtful, however, never allow tran- 
sitory or long acquaintances or what was done 
before to disappear. Even a small thing which 
happens to thoughtful men does not go for 
nothing ; for so are the thoughtful, mindful by 
nature.” 

I give you the five rich villages, a hundred 
slaves, seven hundred cows and more than 
a thousand gold pieces and two consorts of equal 
birth with you.” 

“ So it is with good men when they meet, 
O King, as it is with the moon when she meets 
the'^tars ; she will be full, O lord of K&si, like 
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myself, for I hare received to-day what was 
promised at our meeting.” 

“ The Bodhisatta,” so ends the Ju^ha JAtaka, 
“heaped wealth and honour upon him.” 

As the shamelessness of a BrUhmapa is here 
ridiculed, so also in other passages, the greedi- 
ness of the Brhhmapas gives the narrator 
a good opportunity for making fun of them. 
“ The Brfthmanas are full of greed of gold ” 
(biAhmau& dhanalol4 honti, I. 125), so thinks 
the jackal in the Sigflla JtUaka who ventured 
into the town at night and when he was sleeping 
was taken unawares by the breaking of the day 
and frightened by the inability to make good his 
escape without being noticed. He offers a 
Br&hmana two hundred kahd- 

[ 1 * 122 .] 

pams if he can take him under 
his shoulders, concealed by his overcoat, out of 
the town. The BiAhmapa agrees, hut is punished 
severely for his greed and in such a way that 
he cannot retaliate. 

Especially, it is the Brfthmanas in the King’s 
service whose greed is brought prominently into 
view. In the Susima Jh.taka it is narrated that 
the BiAhmapas after the death of the purohita, 
who, as explained, got ten millions every time 
for the consecration of the State elephant, went 
to the king and told him that they wanted, as 
the purohita’s son was still too young and knew 
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neither the three Vedas nor the hatthisutta, to 
perform the elephant consecration themselves. 
The kii:g agreed and the Brkphmanas were highly 
pleased to receive the money for the hattki- 

The power of the Br&hmai^ to give an 
opinion by reading signs about the future of a 
man or the success of an enterprise had concealed 
in it the temptation to make this opinion depend 
upon the expected reward, and . the Jfitakas 
make it probable that the Brfi.hmai^ in many 
oases could not resist this temptation. An 
atilakkhanapdthakabrdhma^a, i.e., a Brithmapa 
who by fixed characteristics (for example, by 
soent) knows the goodness of a sword, says to 
people, who have simply paid him for this, “ The 
sword has a lucky sign, it is luck-bringing” 
(asi lakkhat^asatnpanno mar^galmcmyutto I. 456); 
if, however, he gets no reward for this, he declares 
the sword to be avalakkhatfa, i.e., as “ possessing 
bad characteristics.” 

In the class of enemies whom the dog of 
Sakka dressed as a hunter should kill (IV. 184), 
are included the reward-seeking Br&hmapas : — 

“ If the Br&hmanas, knowing the Vedas, the 
akvitrl ’ and the sacrificial litany, make offerings 
for the sake of the reward, then the dog must 
be let loose.” 

* The Terse in the Rigveda (II. (UI. 10) : tat Mvitur votefyam. 
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Further, morality does not seem, according 
to the Jhtakas, to be in a good way with the 
Br^hmaiiiis. We read in the Sambhava Jktaka 
(V. 57 sq.) how the purohita Suohlrata is sent 
by his king, the ruler of the Kuru land, Dhanafi* 
jayakorabya, to the Br&hmamt Vidhura in Bena- 
res to bring an answer to the question relating 
to the dhnmtnaydga ' which he 
cannot himself answer. He 
does not go from Indapatta straight to Benares 
but goes to Vidhura after first travelling all over 
India without being able to get any answer from 
any wise man. Vidhura cannot answer his 
question, a^ he is occupied with other thoughts 
and sends him to his son BhodrakAra. “ My love,” 
the latter replies to the request of the purohita, 
“ I am in these days occupied in seducing 
the wife of another, my mind is full of it, so 
that I cannot answer your question, but my 
younger brother Sanjaya possesses a better 
understanding than I ; ask him, he will be 
able to answer your question. But he gets 
nothing better from Sanjaya, for he also is 


* DhammayAga denotes literally an offering which suits the dhamma^ 
the doctrine or the law. A special kind of offering is not to be under* 
stood bj this, but rather, something like an ideal offering which satis* 
ftes all requirements." In the answer which is Anally ascribed 
Suoirata, an offering in the Brahmanical sense is certainly not men* 
ttonedjfor the Buddhist, even the dhammaydga^ the ideal sacrifice, 
consiate in virtuous life in accordance with the dhamma. 
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in lore with the wife of another and swims 
the Gang& every day to go to his beloved: 
“ Evening and morning, when ■ I swim across 
the river, death can swallow me : of this my mind 
is full/’ He points to him his seven-year-old 
brother and it is he who first answers his 
question. 

Still, it would be wrong if we would infer 
from these examples a feeling in the Jft.ta- 
kas hostile to the BtAhma^as. As everywhere 
in the Pali literature' the “true” Br&hmapa 
— that is, according to the Bud- 

[P. 184.] ^ 

dhistic view, the Br^hmaua who 
attaches value not to birth, nor to the study of 
the Veda, nor to sacrifice, but only to virtuous 
conduct — is very much honoured. On account 
of the Importance which is attached in Buddha’s 
teachings to the virtuous life, there can be no 


^ 8o in the BrEhmanavagga of the Dhammapada (ed. FaaabOU, 
p. 79): Not the flowing pair, not the family, not the caste makes the 
Brahma^. He who possesses truth, virtue, is happy and is a Bifthma^'* 
Of, farther the Rrfthmapadhammika Sutta in the Sntta NtpflUi 
(ed, Faasbfll), p. 51 »q,) and the answer which in the Vinaya 
Piteka Buddha gives to the high-minded Br&hmapa in answer 
to the question regarding the obaraoteristics of a Brkkma^a 
(Xahavagga I, 2-8) ; ** The Brfthmapa who has removed all sins 
from himself, who is free from haughtiness, free from imparity and 
full of solf-oontrol, who has mastered science folly, who has fnlfilled 
tto duties of a saint, such a Brflhmapa can truly be called a Brlhma^a, 
for whom tkere is no more any desire for anything in the world/’ 
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question here of a hostile attitude of Buddhism 
towards the world-renouncing Brahmanical asce- 
tics. The spirit of the Buddhistic writings and 
even of the J&takas is only against the external 
conception of Brahmanical duties {hrdhmatpa- 
dhamtmi IV. 301 sq.), as it is developed, for 
example, by Udd&laka in answer to his father’s 
question (see above p. 26 sq.). Whilst UddMaka 
understands by brdhmatiadhamma going round 
the fire, sprinkling water and the setting up of 
the sacrifleial lire, the purohita who sees the 
ideal of the Br^hmapa in the property-less, 
world-renouncing holy man, gives expression to 
the Buddhistic conception in these words : — 

“ Without land, without relations, uncon- 
cerned about the sensuous world, free from 
desires, immune from bad lusts, indifferent to 
existence, acting thus, the Br^ihmapa attains 
peace of mind; for this reason one calls him 
virtuous.” 

That this Br&hmaiia without property and 
without desires is even for the Buddhistic 
narrator a thoroughly honourable person, appears 
from numerous passages of the J^takas, for 
example, from the Saccamkira Jhtaka (1. 328 sq.), 
where with a hard-hearted and cruel prince an 
amiable and sympathetic Brfthmapa ascetic is 
contrasted. The frequent occurrence of gamaipa 
and brdhnia^ together shows that the homeless 
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ascetic and the Br&hmana were for the Bud- 
[p m ] dhist identical, just as for him 

the attributes of a homeless 
ascetic, propertylessness and desirelessness, inhere 
in the notion of a “ true ” Brlihmana. 

“ Let virtuous ascetics and Br&hmaijas {Bila- 
vante $amat}a-brdhmane' 1. 187) sit in the stable 
of the (vicious) elephants and talk of the 
virtuous life ” is the advice which the minister 
gives the king, as he hopes in this way to tame 
the elephant which has become wild through the 
plots of robbers. “ Do you not know that you 
are a saint or a Brilhmaua” {tarn acmambhd- 
mm vd brdhmat^abhdcam vd na jdndhi I. 305) — 
With these words the queen brings the sensual 
ascetics to their senses. 

In my opinion, we have to distinguish 
between two kinds of Brkhmai^as who, though 
they do not perhaps appear to be outwardly dis- 
tinguishable in any way, are essentially differ- 
ent in nature* and have nothing in common 

* Even in the edicts of A6oka this juxtaposition of iamana and 
krdhma^a is found. In the fourth edict, among the duties laid down 

Aioka to be performed, proper conduct towards Brihma^as and 
ascetics is mentioned {hamhhana$amanAnam sampatipati), Cf, Zeitsch 
d. Deutsoh. Morgenl. Gesellschaft,” Vol. 37, p. 265. 

* A dirision of the Br&hmaua caste into different snb-castes, a 
eombination of those excommunicated from their castes to form a new 
easts, as takes place in India to-day, is I think, not to be supposed 
for the older Buddhistic period, as we find no trace of it anywhere 
in Pali literature. Also that the Brmhmanical lawbooks know nothing 
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with each other except the name and the fact 
of belonging to the same caste. We speak of 
the distinction between “ proper ” and “ worldly” 
Brhhmatias. The first class corresponds closely 
to the ideal sketched in their own writings. 
Their life is usually divided into three or four 
stages, into which the life of a Br&hmaiia is 
divided by the lawbooks and the observance 
of which, as is recommended here, appears to 
be looked upon as essential.’ 

^ The Br^hma^ goes, when grown up, to a 
teacher, studies here the Vedas, 

[P. 126.] 

sets up then a household, 
renounces later worldly life and goes to the 
forest where he lives either as a hermit or 
surrounded by a host of pupils and ascetics 
and which he quits in course of time to take 
up the life of the ascetic and provide himself 


of this, I would not with Senart (Revtic deux tnotuics, Vol. 122, p. 98) 
explain by the attempt of the authors to represent the castes in their 
ideal integrity, but would rather conclude from this, that it is first in 
modem times, when the castes take more and more the charat^ter 
of professional communities, that the old unity of the Brfihmana caste, 
although existing only in the idea, is lost. 

^ Apastambh. If. 21.1 sq. There are four stages of life (ft^rama), 
the house^holder’s stage, the scholar’s stage, the stage of the ascetic 
and that of the hermit in the forest. Who lives in hU these according 
to the prescribed rules, attains peace of the soul.” Mann VI. 37 
expressly states tliat going into the forest must follow the life 
of the scholar and that of the householder : ” A. twice>bora who seeks 
to be freed from the world without studying the Vedas and without 
prodnoiiig any Mm, sinks.” 
d5 



with food by begging (Bodhisatto K&siratthe 
br&hmaiiakule nibbattitvh vayappatto Takkasilam 
gantvh sabbasipphni ugganhitvft, ghar^lvasaip 
pahftya isipabbaj jam pabbajitvii ganasatthii. hutvh 
Himavantapadese ciram vasitvA, lonambilaseva- 
natthhya janapodacArikam, caram&no BS-rsinasim 
patvft, rft.juyy{ll,nc vasitviV punadivase dvft,ragi\me 
sapariso bhikkhi\c!lraTn cari.II. 85. Similarly also 
II. 394, 411 ; III. 147, 352). Here we have the 
four hsrama.s of the lawbooks — the period of 
life of the scholar, the period of life of the 
householder, the period of stay in the forest and 
the period of wandering as a beggar. The 
formula quoted, by which the mode of life of 
an “ upright ” Bri\hinin>t\ .should be characteris- 
ed, occurs in exactly t.Ve same words at the 
beginning of a large number of JAtakas. Still 
on a more minut<> comparison we notice differ- 
ences; sometimes the Brilhmana renounces 
the world immediately after he is grown up, 
apparently without fulfilling the duties of the 
scholar and the householder, and becomes a 
homeless ascetic (I. 333, 361, 373, 450 ; II. 131, 
232, 262) ; sometimes we read of the beginning 
of the householder’s stage and later renuncia- 
tion of worldly life without any previous stage 
as scholar (II. 41, 145, 269* 437 ; III. 45) ; 
sometimes, the adoption of the houseless condi- 
tion — residence in the forest or wandering — takes 
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place immediately after the completion of the 
studies (II. 72; III. 64, 79, 110, 119, 228, 249, 
308; V. 152, 193). Between these two last stages 
of life, no distinction, as between two successive 
stages, is made anywhere in the Jj\takas, and it 
^ is probable that in practice 

also no distinction l)etween the 
two was made, as inclemencies of weather and 
the necessities of life compelled every ascetic 
at times to exchange residence in the forest 
for tlie mode of life of a wandering beggar. 
If we do not wish to suppose that the J5,taka8 
purpos(!ly vary the wording, in order not to 
use the same words always, in enumerating 
the dill'erent stages of life of a Hr{ihmai.ia — 
a supposition which is contradictfai by the words 
which were wholly current in the then Pali 
literature and repeated to the point of weariness 
— we can, in my opinion, conclude from these 
variations that there was in reality no question 
of a schematic partition of the course of life of a 
Br5hmami, Often might the four stages in the 
life of an orthodox Brsthmana overlap one 
another and it rested with the authors of the 
lawbooks to try to make a model of this ideal in 
their theory : we should, however, be greatly 
mistaken if we would think of all Brdhmanas as 
given one and all to study and asceticism and 
suppose that they had divided their life into four 
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stages and dedicated the last two to the occu* 
pation of a hermit and a wandering beggar.' 

If we take into consideration this distinc- 
tion between theory and practice brought about 
by the schematising influence of the Brahmanical 
lawbooks, there still arises a close approxi- 
mation between the “ proper ” Bnlhmana of the 
JA-takas and the BrAhmana as we know him from 
the BrAhmana texts and the lawbooks, and this, 
not because of the external division of life but 
through the fact that he fulflls the duties of a 
BrAhmana and enjoys his privileges. 

As the four duties of a BrAhmana the 
Satapatha BrAlimapa mentions 
^ (XI. 5. 7, !)■: Brahmanical 

parentage (brAhmanyain), suitable behaviour^ 
(pratirApacharyA), attainment of fame (ya-^s) 
and teaching of men (lokapakti). We should 
not from the nature of onr source expect that 
it should oft’er us any detailed illustration of 
this scheme, for this reason that the duties 
mentioned consist in part in the carrying out 
of things which lie beyond the range of vision 


* Senart, Revue des deiix mondes^ Vol. 122, p. 102, The articles of 
Senart in the Revtte qooted above (p. 8 Note, p. 3. Note iu the original) 
have in the meantime appeared in book form under the title Les Castes 
dans Vlndt\ fnits et le systhne. Paris 1896. I shall refer hence- 
forth to this edition. 

C/. Weber, Imiieehe Studien, Vol. 10, p. 41, 69 sq. 
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of the Buddhistic narrator and of which he 
lacks any understandins?. Thus, the Jiitakas 
contain no rules regarding sacrifice which 
together with study constitutes the duty of 
attainment of fame mentioned in tlu; tliird pas- 
sage; they only mention it, in order to exhibit 
its worthlessness and illustrate the swindling 
ways of the greedy BrAhinanas in filling their 
pockets. For the BrAhmanas to make profit 
out of the sacrificial cei’einonies seems to have 
passed into a proverb current among the people. 
As a king at a sacrificial cer('mony gives money 
to the Brsthmanas, so does the noidpati willingly 
give his wife to his lord — tlius runs a verse 
in the Ummadantl JAtaka 221). Also for the 
fulfilment of the first duty, namely, hrdhmmyu, 
I cannot give any illustration from the .Ihtakas 
themselves, but we can infer from the polemic 
against the value attached to birth which Ave 
come across here, and indeed, generally, in the 
J&takas, that even in tin; eastern lands, great 
importance was attached, at least in some cases, to 
pure birth on the part of the Brahmanas. AV'hat 
is meant here by a true BrAhmaija Ave learn, 
for example, from a passage of the NidA.nakath& 
(I. 2), where it is said of the first BAxlhisattwa, 
that is, Buddha in his first existence as Brhh- 
mana Sumedha, “ Of good family, on both sides, 
on the father’s side as well as on the mother’s 
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of puro origin up to tho seventh generation, 
faultless and irreproachable, so far as birth is 
concerned.” They are the same Avords which 
appear elsewhere in the Pali canon ’ and in 
which ill the Digba Nik&ya ([V. 4) the Br^lh- 
maijas ask Sonadanda to seek for his ancestor 
in the Samana Gotama, while pointing out his 
Brahmanical origin. “ Because you, O Sona- 
daijda, are of good family on both sides, there- 
fore, you .should not seek the 

( I>. Hi!).] 

Samana Gotama but Samapa 
Gotama must seek you.” 

That e.vumples of virtuous Brhhmanas who 
were quite .serious about the second duty, 
that of leading a proper life {pratirnpacuryd), 
were not rare in the Jiltakas, has already been 
mentioned ; here wo will only quote the answer 
which in the Samiddhi JMaka (II. 56 sq.) the 
young Brfthmana hermit gives with reference 
to the allurements of the nymph who reminds 
him that so long as he is young, he should enjoy 
life and not allow time to slip : — 

“ I don’t know the time (of my death), the 
time is hidden from my sight : I Avill therefore 
lead the life of a beggar without enjoying ; the 
(right) time (of a virtuous course of life) should 
not slip from me.” 


See tho i>n88ttgo of the VaaeJiha Sutta quoted below p. 220. 
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What is most explicit is the rule con- 
tained in the J&takas concerning study which 
constitutes, by the side of sacrifice, the third 
duty of the BrAhmaiui, nHmel.y, attainment of 
fame {yasas). 

When the young BrAhmana is grown up 

he leaves his paternal home and goes to a 

^ teacher.' As a rule, the time 

[p. i:to.] . 

for the heginning of studies is 
ghx'n as the end of boyhood : “ After he was 
grown up (vayappatta) ” — so it is said in the 

‘ Anutlic'r ruude of life for which I fitid no tiiialoKUW in 

Brahmaniojil flourcoB is sotnolinioH allnwod to a younp Bruhnmnn by 
his parents. These kindl(?<l a fire (JAfnyui) on the day of his birth and 
kept it burniiifr ever since. When tin* boy beeontes sixteen years old, his 
parents say to him, “ Son, w<‘ have kindled a fin* on the day of your 
biith and have not allowed it to be extinguislied ; if yon wish to lead 
a householder’s life, learn the three Vedas ; if you, however, wish to 
enter the world of Brahnuina, take tlm fire into tho forest and serro 
it, 80 that you may win the favour of Mahahraiinia and attain the 
world of Brahma.” The agni-servicc mentioned here is probably 
identical with the “ service of tire ” {agyi paricariyA), tho third of tho 
four false j>aths {apAyainukhAiti)^ of winch it is said in the Digha 
Nikaya (III. 2.3) that they don’t lead to the attainment of the highest 
perfection in knowledge and mode of life. 

For the explanation of the JAtnygi^ the tire for a woman in child- 
bed (sAtikagni), mentioned by HiranyakeSin (Grihyasdtra 11. 3) and 
which takes the place of the domestic sacriticial fire, should be pointed 
ont here. Cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion ties Veduy p. 338. The lawbooks 
know nothing of a fire kindled at the birth of a son ; they' speak, on 
the contrary^ of a vatvAhika-agni t.e., a fire kindled on the occasion of 
marriage which serves fur the performance of domestic ceremonies, 
for sacrifices and for the cooking of the daily food, and consequently, 
reqaires{to|b6 kept permanently. Manu, III. 67. 
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Tittira Jfttaka (1. 431) and also in several other 
places (I. 436, 505; II. 52; III. 18, 171, 194, 
228, 218; V. 193, 227) — “he learnt all sciences 
in Tnkka.Hilj\.’’ In the Jittakas, hoAvever, the 
Briihmana youth as well as the Khattiya was con- 
sidered ^'rown up when he had attained the six- 
teenth year.' This appears clearly in the Sara- 
bhanga .Ii\taka, where it is said of the purohita’s 
son that in his sixteenth year he w'as extraordi- 
narily beautiful and that his father sent him to 
Takkaslla on seeing the full growth of his body 
(Sartrcuiampd/ii, V. 127). So also in the three 
J&takas where the parents give the son the 
option of eitlu'r worshipjung the “ natal fire ” 
{jdlaggi) in the forest or studying. 

As in the case of the Khattiyas, so also 
in that of the lhaluuanius, Takkasilfl is always 
mentioned }is the place where youths carry on 
their studies ; more rarely, Benares is mentioned 
as the i)lace of residence of a world-renowned 
teacher (II. 260; III. IS). This last appears, 
according to the ,Ii\takas — .as already remarked — 
to bo behind Takkasilft, in scientitic importance, 

* Aoconling to the lawlumkB, the completion of the sixteenth 
year is the time by which the sdrifri, i.c.^ the ceremonial introduction 
into the oasto through the iittemnco of the must have l)een 

pi'rformed. The on I Im other hand, the admission of the 

pupil into the doctrine and thus the lieginning of the study, could very 
well take place in tho eighth, sometimes even in the fifth year. 
Mauu, 11. 36 wp 
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and is only resorted to, as a youn^' Hr^hinatm 
such as in mentioned in the Asanka Jft,taka 
(III. 248) l)oru in a Kasi village would otherwise 
hardly go to the distant city of the (randhA.ra 
kingdom for purposes of study but would rather 
go to the chief town of his own land, to Benares. 

As the chief subject of the study of the 
Br^hmai^as, the Vedas occur naturally in our 
^ sources. “ In the three Vedas 

thoroughly proficient ”■ {tuimm 
veddnam pdniyd or pdranr podo, 1. :58. tJl. 160 
etc.), “attiiined perfection in the three Vedas” 
{Hau vedean nipphattim potto, 1. 28r>) — these 
are the invarial)le epithets of a true Bnlhmana. 
Instead of the three Vedas, the muntaa are 
sometimes mentioned which the teacher makes 
his pupils learn {monte vdeeai^ I. 102; II. 100, 
260). “ Formerly, I was a Br&,hmaiia like 

you studying the Vedas ” {montajjhdyaka 
brdhoiana, I. 167) says the goat, which 
remembers its former birth, to the Brahmani- 
cal teacher. .\lso when it is said generally 
of a Brfthmaiia, “he learnt the .science” (aippam 

' It is noteworthy that every' where in our text only three Vedas 
are mentioned. It appears to me that herein we have a proof that 
the Atharvaveda in the older Buddhistic age, although it existed as a 
collection — as appears from Siitta Nipata, Verse 927, and was made 
use of by the Brahmanas in the performance of magical rites — was not 
considered from the religious standpoint of cqnal worth with the other 
three Vedas. 

26 





ugganhi. III. 18; uggahitasippa. III. 249; 
Yi 193), what is meant by it is the Brahmanioal 
science *«u’ t'ioxn'v, the study of the Veda Still 
the three Vedas were manifestly not the sole 
subject which the Br^hma^as were taught 
during their student days ; in several places “ all 
the sciences ” (aabbaaippdni, I. 463 ; II, 63 ; III. 
219) are mentioned as what the Br&hmana has 
to learn and by this are to be understood, over 
and above the three Vedas, eighteen branches 
of science. The purohita in the Sabbad&tha 
J^itaka is versed in the three Vedas and eighteen 
sciences {tinmm neddnam atthdrasannam »ippd~ 
nam pdram goto, II. 243) and the udicea~ 
brdhmatM of the Bhlmasena Jhtaka learns from 
a world-renowned teacher in Takkasil& the 
three Vedas and the eighteen branches of 
knowledge (fago vede atthdrasa vijjatthdndni, 
I. 366, So also T. 463). Particulars about 
these atthdrasa vijjatthdndni we don’t learn 
from the J&takas themselves ; still it is not 
improbable that they coincide approximately 
with the eighteen divisions which are mentioned 
in the Brahmanical systems and into which the 
Hindus still divide their sciences.' 


^ In a probably very modem work of an orthodox Br&hma^a, 
the Praath&nabheda (mauif oldness of methods) of Madhnsudana 
Saraawati, the following? eighteen sciences are enumerated : 1. The 

four Vedas : Rigveda^ Tajurveda^ SAmaveda and AthartHxvada, (S) The 
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The scholars (antevasika) were not alwa^ 
[p 132 ] placed in the same category, 

but were divided, according to 
the Tilamutthi Jhtaka, into two classes, namely, 
into the Dhammantevdsika, that is, such as during 
the day-time rendered service to the teacher 
(as remuneration for the instruction received) 
and prosecuted their studies at night, and the 
dcariyabhdgaddyaka, i.e., those who paid an 
hoctOrarium to the teacher ; these live — as it is 
said in II. 278 — like eldest sons in the house of 
the teacher. To the honorarium brought by the 
pupil, great importance is attached by the 
teacher. The meeting between the newly ar- 
rived scholar, a prince from Benares, and the 
teacher in Takkasilft, narrated in the Tilamutthi 
Jfttaka, takes place in the following way : The 
young prince is informed where his teacher 
lives and meets him as he walks to and fro in 


six Ved&Af^B (limbH of the Vedas), namely, ^iksh& (phonolofjy), 
kalpa (ritual), vy&karana (j<rammar), nirukta (word-meaning). 
chandas (metrics) and jyotisha (astronomical soienco of almanac* 
making) ; (3) The four UpAngas (auxiliary members), namely, the 
puriLnas (stories of ancient times), ny&ya (logic) mimans& (Vedic 
dogmatics) and the dharma^stras (law books). To these fourteen 
soienoes mentioned even by Yftjfiavalkya (1*3), Madhusudan adds four 
more Upavedas (auxiliary Vedas), namely, ftyurveda (medical science), 
dhanurveda (military science), gandharvavoda (musical science) and 
arthasastra (practical art of teaching), so that in the total, eighteen 
sciences arise. With these the A^tblrasa vijja^^h&n&ni of our text are 
surely not wholly identical, because in these the three Vedas are not 
comprehended. Of. B5hler, Indian Antiquary, 1894 p. 247. 
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front of his house after tinishiug his teaching 
work. When he sees the teacher, he takes off 
his shoes, removes his umbrella and stands 
saluting with respect. The former notices that 
the new arrival is fatigued 
^vith the journey and wel- 
comes him cordially. After the young man 
has eaten and rested a bit, he approaches 
the teacher again, .saluting respectfully and the 
teacher makes a minute enquiry about* his 
antecedents. “ Where do you come from, my 
dear,” he asks him. “ hVom lienares." “Whose 
son are you r ” “ The son of the King of Be- 
nares.” “ For what purpos(' have you come ? ” 
For the purpose of learning tlie science.” 
“ Have you brought your t(>acher’s honorarium 
{dcariy ‘hhdga) or do you wish to become a 
(Ihammanffindsika ? ” " 1 have brought honora- 

rium for the bviclier,” replies the prince and 
places a purse containing one thousand gold 
pieces at liis feet. 

'I'his sum of one thousand kahdpaiuu' is always 
indicated Jis the amount payable to the teacher at 


‘ Acc. to Mnnu 111. 150, thf tt'tirhor who loaches for a tixod fee 
belongH to the class of Br^hnia^as excluded from partici(>ation in the 
8oma«offerinsr. Teachitic: for the »akf» of money >vas considered undigni- 
fied : the scholar ini^ht at the end of his studies make a present to the 
tttaoher, the amount of which was detennintMl by his capacity and 
could consist in laml, in i?oid, in a cow, a horse, an umbrella, shoes, 
a chair, a seat, conis, clothes and even vegetables Manu II. 245 sq. 
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the commencement of study. Of course, we can- 
not look upon such tij»ures in our t(!xtas an indi- 
cation of the amount of the honorarium, but we 
may perhaps draw the conclusion (hat the fees of 
the Br&.hmana teacher were not trifling. 
Even the poor Br&hmana scholar who received 
a free education tried later to pay the teacher 
by earning the money jointly by begging 
(dhammena bhikkhain caritvH Acariyadhanam 
&,h8.rissA,mi. IV. 224) ; sometimes rich residents 
of the city, who took care to feed poor BrAh- 
mai^ youths, bore also the e.xpenses of their 
teaching (BArAnasivasino duggatAnain ])aril)bayain 
datvA sippam sikkliApenti I. 289). 

Of other teachers for whom the qiu'stion of 
honorarium was less important, it is narrated that 
in order that they might remain undisturbed, they 
leave the city and go with tlieir pupils into the 
forest. These have to take with them the necr’s- 
saries of life (sesame, rice, oil, clothes, etc.) and 
must not build a cottage for themselves and the 
teacher far away from the street. The great 
reputation of the teacher protects th<‘m, more- 
over, from want, for not only do the relations of 
the scholars bring rice, etc., but 
[H. 131] even the inhabitants of the land 

provide them with the necessaries of life (III. 537). 

The method of teaching must have been the 
same as that which we know from Brahmanical 
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sources,' and that which is still in vogue in India ; 
the teacher recites verse after verse and the scholar 
repeats what is recited. The same thing also 
is to be understood when in the Tittira J&taka 
it is narrated that the parrot consoles the scho- 
lars after the death of the teacher by saying that 
it will undertake their teaching and when they 
ask in astonishment how it can do this, replies, 
“ I have listened when your teacher recited be- 
fore you and have committed to memory the 
three Vedas.” The parrot explains difficult (lit. 
knotty) passages one after another before the 
scholars (ganthigapthitth&nam osflresi. III. 638). 

Outwardly, the intercourse between theteacher 
and the pupil took place with the exhibition of 
the greatest respect on the part of the latter. As 
characterising the view that the teacher under 
all circumstances sttvnds above the pupil, what- 
ever may be the position of the latter, we have 
the Chavaka JMaka (III. 27 sq.), where, as 
already mentioned, a Cand&la raises this protest 
against the king that he gives the purohita who 
teaches him the Vedas a low seat, whilst he 
himself occupies a higher one. The conduct of 
the king as well as of the purohita is charac- 
terised by the CandAla as adhamniika, unlawful, 

' 8kr. kftrsh&imnu. It iiiouns originally a certain weight and is used 
of copper, us well as of gold and silver coins, so that we get an idea 
ol the value of 1000 Kah&paiias. Cf. Angus’ Pali Diet. 
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contrary to the dhamma ; we see that the pres- 
cription of the law books,' in accordance with 
which the scholar must always occupy a 
lower seat than the teacher, held good even 
in Eastern India. 

Much of what has hitherto been said in dis- 
cussing the relationship between the teacher 
and the pupil falls under the category of the 
duty occupying the fourth place in the Scheme, 
the duty of lokapatti, properly, making the 
people ripe, i.e., teaching them. I'he Brithmaija 
fulfils this in accordance with tin* Brahmanical 
texts, in his threefold position as teacher, as 
sacrificial priest and as puroMtar As from the 

JUtakas we learn nothing of 

[P. 135.] • 1 • 

the sacrificial priest, in case 
he is not in the service of the king, whilst the 
purohita on account of his political position, 
is treated apart from his caste, the picture of 
the Brahmanical teacher has still to be com- 
pleted by certain characteristics taken from the 
J&takas. Our text is full of passages which 
describe the Brhhmanas as ‘‘ world-renowned 
teachers ” (dis&pA.mokkha ftcariya, I. 166, 239, 
299, 317, 402, 436: II. 137, 260, 421; III. 


* Cf. Weber, Induche Studien^ Vol. 10, p. 129. Zimmer, Altin- 
ditehet Leben, p. 210 aq. 

* Apastamb* I. 2,21 ; Viahna XXVIII. 12; Manu 11. 196 . 
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216), surrounded by a f<reat crowd of scholars 
whose number is given as five hundred. The 
scene of their activity is cities like Benares 
and Takkasilft, ; here they teach the Vedas and 
all the sciences and maintain themselves and 
their families, af the head of which they stand as 
HfihmthaH, on the hoiu^raria they get from the 
pupils. Of other BrAhmanas we read that 
immediately after they finish their studies, they 
accept the homeh^ss state and go to the Hima- 
layas where they gather round them a host of 
ascetics and tigurt' as their advisers and teachers. 

We mentioned the Chavaka J/ltaka as an in- 
stance of the high esteem in which even in 
Eastern Buddhistic lands the position of the 
Brahmanicut teacher was held. That, on the 
other hand, the people occasionally knew and 
condemned small defects of the “ world-renown- 
ed men,” we can gather from the almost proverb- 
like expression of our text, dearly amiitthim nu 
karotiii{l\. 221,260), i.e., “they don’t make 
the closed list of a teacher, they keep nothing 
secret,” as the teachers evidently occasionally 
used to do, in order that they might have some- 
thing not known to the pupils. They might he 
afraid that the same fate might befall them 
as befell the BrAhmana of the MdlapariyAya 
JAtaka (II. 260) with his five hundred pupils, 
who believed they knew as much as their 
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teacher and for this reason no more went to him 
or answered his questions. 

As they had to perform the duties of their 
position, so were the “ true ” Br&hmanas 
undoubtedly given certain privileges ' even in 
the eastern lands. If their position was inferior 
to that of the Khattiyas who 
^ did not think it worth while to 

leave their seat at the sight of a BrAhmana and 
offer a seat to him, and even if the claim which 
the young BrAhmana Ambattha makes in the 
Dlgha Nikaya (III. I, 15), namely, that of the 
four castes, three — Khattiya, Vessa, Sudda — 
existed iti order that they might serve the BrAh- 
mana, tvas not so absolutely valid as he thought, 
he never suffered from lack of wm/, i.e,, proper 
respect. If in the enumeration of the castes, the 
BrAhmanas are placed second, still even to Bud- 
dha himself the KaniiakathAla Sutta ' ascribes 
the saying that along with the Khattiyas the 
BrAhmanas take precedence over the other 
castes, so far as visible marks of respect are 
concerned. 


^ Afl Buch then! arc; montioiiecl in the ^ntapatha BrAhmana (XL. 
5, 7, 1) : 1 Area ( honour (lu€.* to thti Brfthmanaa). 2. DAna (preBonts 

to the Brahnmnas). 3. Ajyeyat& (unmolestnbility). 4. Abadhyatft 
(immunity from boinif killed). C/. W’feber, Ind. Stud. Vol. 10, p. 
40 8q- 

’ C/. above p. 18 wp 

tl 
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Even the privilege of datm, of receiving 
presents, the Br&hmapas of the J&takas enjoy in 
great measure. The liberality of the kings which 
probably laid the foundation for the wealth of 
individual Br&lunaiias, seems to be even in the 
eastern lands, if not a duty, at least a recognised 
virtue. We have seen how willingly King Junha 
satisfies the by no means mixlerate demand of 
the Brft^hmana; in the Somadatta Jhtaka it is 
narrated that the king gives a Brhhmana sixteen 
cows, articles of ornament and a village as a 
place of residence. The whole is described as 
a gift to a Brhlimaiia (brahmadeyya, II. 166), 
an expression whicli indicates a standing custom 
and which we meet with elsewhere in Pali 
literature. In the Diglia Nikaya mention 
is made in several places of villages which 
are given to Bri\hma^as by kings as brahma^ 
deyya. 

But it is not oulv that the dutv or custom of 
» » 

liberality towards the Brhhmaiias falls upon the 
king ; we read also of gifts which come to their 
share. As the Br&hmana is still to-day in India ' 
a personality upon whose 
favour much depends for the 
individual, as he requires him not only for 


‘ C/. Neifield, TM of mixUrn Brdhmaua* in L'pptr india^ 
CnUsHUa Bi$vi€Wt Vul. 84, 1887 p. «q. 
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sacrifices but in all matters of daily life, such as 
protection against threatening evil coming from 
the stars, the ascertainment whether a day is 
good for a journey or for marriage or the conse- 
cration of a new house or new agricultural 
implements, so even in those times people tried 
tu win the favour of the Biftlimanas whose 
services were required for similar purposes. 
People instituted festivities and invited Brfth- 
mana teachers with their pupils (hr&,hma- 
i;^vd>canaka. I. 318) to them. Such a brAh/nut- 
nanAcatmka given hy a villager is dcscril)ed in 
great detail in the Citta-Samhhhta JAtaka (IV. 
391). Because it rained on the previous night 
and the roads were full of water the Acariya 
gives one of his pupils, along with others, 
the task of uttering benediction {mahgain), 
to eat hi.s o\vn portion of tiu; presents 
and to bring him (the Acariya) his portion. 
Before the pupils sit dowm to breakfast they 
bathe and wash their face ; in the mean- 
time, the people take tlie rice from the fire 
and set it down to cool. When the pupils 
gather together, they are given “ guest-water ” 
(dakshiiiodaka) and dishes are placed before 
them. 

Whether the BrAhmapas enjoyed the remain- 
ing privileges which they claimed, according to 
the BrAhmana texts, namely, complete ajyeyatd 
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(unraolestahility) and nbndhyatd (immunity from 
execution) in the eastern lands, cannot be 
determined with precision with the very limited 
materials which the JMakas offer on this ques- 
tion. Most probably, the Br&hmanas were free 
from taxes, for whenever the question is of taxes, 
the gahnpati is mentioned as the person who is 
taxed ; on the other hand, the claim of the 
Brhhmanas to immunity from execution, even 
assuming that in ancient times it had more than 
a mere theoretical value, seems to have found 
only a local recognition. The Pali texts know of 
no privileged position of the Brahmanas in the 
eye of the law ; rather the statement of 
j.p Madhura Sutta that a crimi- 

nal, no matter wliether he is a 
Brhhmana or belongs to any other caste, would 
be executed, appears in a number of passages 
of the Jft,taka8 where one speaks of the execu- 
tion of a Brithmana (for example, I. 371, 
439). 

Along with the “ proper ” Bn\hmanas we meet 
with another sort whom I might call “worldly” 
Brfbhmaiias and by whom I believe that 
the BrAhmaua caste was chiefly represented in 
the eastern lands in Buddha’s time. As the reason 
for this supposition, there is for me the circum- 
stance that of one of the Brhhmauas hitherto 
described and conforming to the Brahmanical 
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ideal, it is said with emphasis that he Iwloiiirs 
to the north, or is of northern extraction, i.e., 
is an udioca bmhmana' (I. 324, Hod, 361, 373, 
406, 431, 436, 450, 494, 506 ; 11. 83 ; Til. 232 ; 
V. 193, 227). By these ndicca brahmanna we 
have, in my opinion, to understand BrAhnianas 
living in KAsi or Magadha land who traced their 
descent to BrAhmana families living north-west 
of the C(mtre of Buddhism, sonunvhere in the 
regions of Kuru and PaficAIa, attached great 
importance to this descent and tried l)y a strict 
observance of the caste-prescriptiojis to prov(? 
that they were true members of their caste. I’he 
pride with which the BrAhmana, in reply to the 
CandAla’s question to which caste he belonged, 
says, “ I am a BrAhmana from the north-west,” 
(aharn udicco brAlimano IT. S3), corresponds to 
the suspicion whicli seizes him that he has 
probably violated the caste-prescriptions. In 

* Sk. ndicca fiipfnifies as an adjective* “ living in the north and mm 
a substantive “ the land lying in the north-weisi up to thes river Snra- 
swati,” in the plural, “ the inhabitants of this land.” 'I'hut by the ndtccn 
brAhmanaii of our text is not meant, as I believe it does, “ hailing from 
the north ” bnt “ Brahinanas living in the north ” - mh Chalineis (jAtaka 
translation, Cambridge, 1895, pp. I7ft, 274, 3(18, 317) appearn t/o supjmHe— - 
is for this reason improbable that the scene of action of these narratives, 
in which udicca hrdhmanati occur, is the kingdom of K»isi. Moreover, 
in the Saccainkira Jiltaka (I. 324) these very words occur : Bodhisatto 
pi kho tasmiin k&le K&siratthe udiccabr&hmanakule nibbnttitvd ; now 
even the Bodhisatta was at that time ))orn in a northern (or north- 
western) Brdbmana family in the kingdom of Kasi.” 
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the Matigala Jfttaka (I. 371 sq.) such an vdieca 

bfdhmana is placed in direct 

rp ijijj ‘j 

opposition to a worldly Brah- 
raana. The latter, a sdtakalaklchana brdhmaim, 
i.e., a Brft-hinaiia who can read the future front) 
signs which are found in articles of clothing, 
learns one day that a dress which was kept 
in a box and which he wants to wear, is eaten 
by a mouse. He reflects “ If this dress which 
is eaten by a mouse remains in the house, there 
will he very great misfortune, for it is a very 
bad omen. Also one cannot possibly give it to 
a child or a slave, for whoever wears this brings 
ill-luck to the whole of his surroundings. I 
will throw it into a cremation ground, but I Avill 
not give it to any of my slaves, for he may 
desire to have it and keep it with him and 
thereby bring mischief. I will make it over to 
my son.” He calls his son and after he has 
explained the thing to him, he enjoins him not to 
touch the cloth but to carry it with a stick and 
throw it away into the cremation ground ; after 
this, he should wash his whole body and return. 
Shortly before the .son reached the cremation 
gi'ound, the Bodliisatta reborn as iidicna brdh- 
matfit had gone there and sat near the gate. 
As the young man threw down the cloth, he 
took it up. The young Brhhmapa narrated 
this to his father and the latter went to the 
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Bcxlhisatta and pressed him to throw away 
the cloth, as otherwise he would lie ruined. 
The adicca brdhmana, how'ever, taught him that 
a cloth throw'll into the cremation ground wa.s 
good enough for him, that he did not believe in 
premonitory signs and that no wise man should 
cherish such superstitions. 

Even in the Mahftsupina JaUaka (I. 834- sq.) 
it is an udieca hrdhinana who explains to the 
king the true meaning of his dreams and the 
deceit practised by the Braihinanas in his service. 

This predominance of north-western Brith- 
manas over those of the eaistern lands forms 
a .sort of complement to the statements which 
wc find in Brahmanical sources aihout the 
Bmhmanas of Magadlm — and in it I might 
see a further support for 

[r. assertion that in north- 

% 

eaBtern India in Buddha’s time the orthodox 
BrAhmaiias w'ere not the chief representatives 
of their caste but Bnlhmaims who were un- 
worthy, as estimated by the Brahmanical view. 
The name of these is in the BrAhmapa texts 
(Aitareya Br. VII. 27) brahmabandhu and by* 
this name the mdgadhadesiya bruhmabandhm are 
expressly called.' The low opinion here formed 

• Kityayaua, XXIl. 4. 22. Utyiyana, Vlll. 0. 28. VS. Weber, 
Indiseh 0 StudieUf Vol. 10, p. 99. 
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of the Magadha Brft,hmanas may, in part, be 
due t<j th(! low estimate in which the western 
Briihmanas held Magadha which was at a • great 
distance from them and was not wholly Brah- 
manised ; partly, also the BrA,hmanas by their 
conduct may have acquired this bad reputation. 

Unworthy Brft.hnianas are in fact those whom 
we meet with in the llasabrflhmapa J&.taka 
(IV. 861 s(|.) — unworthy, as judged by strict 
Brahmanieal ideas, unworthy, also in the eyes 
of th(‘ Buddhists who were above caste-rules and 
wl>o judged from the standpoint of their 
morality : 

“ In ancient times there reigned in the city 
of Tndapatta in (he kingdom of Kuru, King 
Koravya of tlie family of Yuddhitthila. He 
was advised l)y Ins minister Vidhftra in worldly 
and spiritual things. Tlie king made large 
gifts, whilst he set tin* whole of India in motion, 
but not a single person among the recipients 
possessed the five moral qualities and they all 
led bad lives, so that the king got no pleasure 
from his liberality. As he knew that gifts had 
only effect when there was a right choice (of 
recipients), he determined to give only to 
virtuous people and ask the advice of the wise 
Vidhflra. When, therefore, the latter came to 
have an audience with him, he gave him a 
seat and asked his advice : 
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“ Seek Brahmanas, O Vidhura, that are 
virtuous and learned, wht) eschevviu" sensual 
pleasures would enjoy my gilts ; gifts, O friend, 
we will make where what is 
given will bear rich fruit.’* 

“ Very dilFicult to find are BrAhmanas, O 
king, that ar(! virtuous and learned, w'ho, e.schew- 
ing .sensual pleHsur(*s, would enjoy your gifts. 

“ Verily, tliere are ten classes of BrAhmanas, 
O king. Hear when I distinguish and cla.ssify 
them clearly : Provided with sacks which are 
tilled and bound with rof>ts, they gather herbs, 
Imtlio and tnutter aphorisms. Physicians (tikic- 
chakas) they resemble, O king, even if they call 
themselves HrAhmanas ; they are now know'n 
to you, O great king, to such we will go (with 
our gifts).” 

“ Strayed havii they,” replies King Koravya 
“from Brahman isiTji, they are not called (rightly) 
BrAhmanas ; .seek others, O VidhAra, virtuous 
and learned. 

Who giving up carnal pleasures would enjoy 
my gifts; gifts, O friend, we will give where 
what is given will bear rich fruit.” 

“ Little bells they carry before you and ring, 
mes.sages also they carry and th»‘y know how 
to drive wagons. Servants (paricArakas) they 
resemble, O king, 1 hey are also called BrAhmana.s ; 
they arc knowm to you, O great king, let us go 
28 
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to such men.” ” Strayed have they, etc. (as 
above).” 

” Carrying a waterpot and a bent stick they 
run behind the kings into the villages and the 
country-towns, saying — 

‘ If nothing is given, we will not leave the 
village or the forests.’ Taxcollectors ' (niggft.- 
hakas) they resemble.” etc. (as above). 

“ Strayed have they, etc. (as above).” 

‘‘ With long nails and hair on the body, filthy 
teeth, filthy hair, covered with dust and dirt, 
they go out as beggars. 

Wood-cutters (khsVnughAtas) they resemble,” 
[!’. 142 . 1 etc. above). 

“ Strayed have they,” etc. (as above). 

“ Myrobalans,' mango and jack fruits, 
vibhitaka nuts,'* lakuca fruits,* toothpicks, bilva 
fruits,'^' and planks, r{ijft.yatana wood,” baskets 

‘ As ( he t4ix-i’-olIoo('OrH sit down in front of the gntos of the tax- 
puyoi’H and do not leave until the tux is fX)llccted, so the Brahmanau 
do not eeuBo be^in^ till they lire paid, 

" Hai'itaka and anialaka are the fruits of terminalin ch^hula and 
rmhUers offi-cinalis. Both wei*e used as nicdi« ines. The sale of fruits 
and herbs was forbidden to the Brahinnnas in Manu X. 87. Honey 
and ointment also were ainon^ the articles which the Brahmands were 
not allowed to deal in. 

The fruit of Terminalia Bellenica Hoxb. The kernels of these 
are odoriferous. 

* A tree bolonj^inff to the Citraon order, the unripe fruits of 
which are used as medicines. 

“ Arhicarpftfi lAiaicha Koxb. 

• Buchunania Lat^olia P 
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made of sugar, scents, honey and ointment, the 
most diverse wares they sell, O Lord.” 

“ Tradesmen (vhnijakas) they resemble,” etc. 
(as above). 

Strayed have they,” etc. (as above). 

“ Agriculture and trade they carry on, they 
breed goats and sheep, their daughters they give 
away (for money), marriages they arrange for 
their daughters and sons. 

“ The Amhattlia' and vessa they re.semhle,” 
etc. (as above). 

“ Strayed have they,” etc. (as al)ove). 

“ Some purohitas <‘at food brought from 
outside, many people ask them (regarding 
omens), animals they castrate and lucky signs 
they prepare.” 

“Sheep are also slaughtered there (in the 
houses of the purohitas), as also buffaloes, swint? 
and goats ; slaughterers (goghittakas) (hey 
resemble,” etc. (as above), 

“ Strayed have they,” etc. (as above). 

“ Armed with the sword and the shield, axe 
in hand, they stand in the roads of the vesans 
(i.e., in the business streets), lead the caravans 
(through roads exposed to robbers). 

“Cowherds (gopas) they resemble and 
nisddas, etc, (as above).” 

‘ Skr. Ambaahtha, name of a race. AccordinK to the Brahmanical 
caate-theorj, son of a Brahmana by a woman of the third c^te. 
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“ Strayed have they,” etc. (a-s above). 

“ Building huts in the forest, 

^ they make nooses ; hares, cats, 

lizards, fish and tortoises they kill. 

Hunters (luddakas) are they, O great king, 
even they,” etc. (as above). 

“ Strayed have they, etc. (as above). 

“ Others lie for love of money under the bed 
of kings ; the latt<‘r bathe over them after a 
soma offering is ready.' 

‘‘ Bathers (malamajjanas) they resemble, etc. 
(as above).” 

“ Strayed have they, etc. (as above).” 

An appendix attached to tlie Da.sabri\hmajia 
Jhtaka gives a sketch which in the V/isettha 
Sutta (No. Ilf) of the Sutta NipAta) — iiulin'ctly 
at any rate — is made of worldly BrAhmanas. 
Between the two youths VAsettha and BhArad- 
vAja a dispute arises as to whether a person 
is a BnAhmana bv birth or bv act Whilst 

* Th« vorno tioacribtm in aphoristic broviiy the colebmtion of h 
sacrificial bath by which the kiiif;: on the oceasion of n sinna-sacrilict* 
iiiBtitnted by the Brahnmnas, becomes free from blame and sin. He 
sits — HO explaiiiB the commentator — on a jdtttfortn atlorned with the 
precioUB stoiicH and bathes on it, whilst Bruhmanas stand below if. 
By this the imparity and blame of the kin^' pass over to the Brahmanas 
staudiug below who then sit on the platform at the termination of the 
aacriden and are washed off all blame by other Brahmanas. As rt'wards 
they receive the costly bed and the whole jewellery of the king. On the 
sacrifiieial biith and its original meaning, cf. Oldenberg, Religion des 
Fifda, p. 407, aq. 
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BhAradviija raaintains, “ wIkmi anybody is oT biiih 
birth on both sides, on liis mother’s side as well 
as on his father’s, is of "ood family up to the 
seventh ancestor, blameless and irreproachable 
in respect of birth, he is ipso fncto a llrfibmana,” 
Vi\settha sees trin^ Brahmanism in virtue and 
in ^ood works. As tlniv cannot convince each 
other, they resolve to have their dispute setthnl 
by the samana Gotama. Tlie latter points out 
in his answer, that in contrast with other living 
beings who are divided into sfiveral species, 
human beings are not distinguished by external 
characteristics ; the dilTerences amojig men lu^ 
only in tlndr names. 

“ For b(! who earns a liv(di- 

*^* '*^^ ^ hood by cattle-br<*eding — know 

this, O VA.settha - is an agriculturist and no 
Brhhmana. 

“ And whoever among men gets a living 
through a many-sided skill in arts — know this, 
O Vilsettha — is an artist (sippika) and no 
Brithmaiia. And whoever among mini (ikes out 
a living through service which he renders 
others — know this, O VAsettha — is a .servant 
(pcissika) and no BrAhmami. And whoever 
among men liv(is by trade — know this, O VAse- 
ttha — is a tratlesman (vAnija) and no BrAhmana. 

“ And whoever among men lives by skill of 
arras — know this, O VAsettha — is a warrior 
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(Yodhftrjlva) and no BrA,hmana. And whoever 
among men earns a living as purohita — know 
this, O Vilsettha — is a sacrificer (Yftcaka) and 
no BrAhmaija, And whoevor among men gets 
his rents from villages or lands — know this, O 
VAsettha — is a king (rftjan) and no Brlthmana.” 

Both the quotations show that the Br&hmana 
caste constituted an extremely parti-coloured 
society and was anything but a body of priests 
who studied or taught the Vedas and offered 
sacrifices to the gods. Whether all the profes- 
sions mentioned therein were followed by them, 
is another question. Especially, the picture 
given by Vidhura may be a prejudiced and ex- 
aggerated one, and it is also to be considered that 
the purohita only says, “ They resemble physi- 
cians, servants, collectors of taxes, etc.,” and not 
that they were actually so. Nevertheless many 
details receive confirmation through other 
passages of the Jfttakas, where a subjective 
colouring on the pjirt of the narratx)r is out of the 

question for this reason that the 
[p. 146.] statements concerning caste and 

profession are made parenthetically and are of 
secondary importance for the flow of the narrative. 

According to the commentary of Sfiya^a 
on the Aitareya* Brfdimaoa, six categories of 

> Ed. hy K&£tn&t)m Slstr! Ag&Se (Anandlirama Sanskrit Series, 
Ko. 82, Part I), Potiua, 1896, p. 74. 
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Br&hmanas arc distinguished in the Smriti of 
S^tSitapa. These, although Bri\hmai^as by birth, 
are not worthy of being so, and in the first place, 
among these improper BrAhmanas, the servant 
of the king (rajabhritya) is reckoned.' Pro- 
bably, the sense of this passage is not directed 
gainst the servic<' of the king as such — the 
work of the purohita did appear in the eyes of 
the BrA.hmanas as a perfectly legitimate occupa- 
tion — but against such services as are attributed 
to the Brithmanas in the DasabrA-hmana JAtaka. 
Surely, we must leave to Vidhdra in this case 
the responsibility for his shitemenfs, as further 
materials from which one might conclude that 
the BrAhmanas really Iiad those low occupations 
which VidhAra attributed to them, are not to lie 
found in the JAtakas. It is with difficulty that 
such individuals as figured as servants, messengers, 
carriage drivers of the king — although they 
might be found in particular cases — can lie looked 
upon as the type of BrAhmapas in the king’s 
service. 

In the first place, the king employed 
BrAhmanas even in the eastern lands — at least 
in the old Buddhistic age — for sacrifice; for 
whenever, in general, a sacrifice was made 
BrAhmaiias must be present who made the gods 


Cf. Weber, IndiBche Studien, Vol. 10, p. 100. 
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willing to accept the offerings. That, how'ever, 
the practice of making offerings wi»s in full 
bloom in Buddha’s time, appears certainly from 
the criticism which is offered in the older Pali 
texts to the Vedic cult of sacrifice. It cannot 
have been a difficult problem for Ibiddhism to 
discredit sacriliee among tin* people, if it has had 
no other meaning than that which is ascribed 
to it in th<‘ Jhtakas. llen^ it preservf^s 
completely its sacerdotal character and is lowered 
to the rank of Ui magic art 
' for protection from threatening 

evil. In the Mahftsupina Jfitaka the king 
makes an offering in order to prevent tin* effect 
of «wil dreams. 'I’he lirhlimaijas and the 
puroliifa come in the morning to the king who 
sits in his place full of thoughts of death 
and reflects on the sixt('en dreams, and ask him 
if he has sle])t well. “How could I hav(' slept 
well, my teachers,” answers the king, “ when 
towards morning I dreamt sixteen great dreams. 
Since then T have been full of fear; tell me, my 
teachers, what th(*y signify.” Then he narrates 
to them his dieams and asks what will happen 
to him in consequence of these. The BrAhmanas 
wring their hands. On the king asking, “ What 
are you w-ringing your hands for ? ” they reply, 
“ The dreams are bad, O great king.” “ What 
w'ill result from them ?” The BrAhmapas reply 
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that of the three evils — injury to the kingdom, 
injury to life, injury to property — one will 
happen. “ Is there any means of preventing it, 
or is there none?” “In truth, the dreams are 
so extraordinarily frightful that then*, is properly 
no means of preventing their consequences. 
However, we will find some preventive means ; 
for if we could not do this, what would be the 
use of all our learning ?” They advise the king 
to perform a complete fourfold (sahlmchatukkena) 
sacrifice. Full of fear, the king says, “ So 
is my life in your hands, my teachers ; make 
haste and look after my welfai*e.” The 
Brd.hmauas are highly pleased at the prospect of 
gold and feasts. They console the king, saying 
that he should not have any anxiety and go out 
of the city where they prepare a place for the 
sacrifice (yannfivfita). After they have brought a 
number of quadrupeds to the place of sacrifice and 
have also collected a numlxjr of birds, they move 
about busily to and fro to bring this and that. 

In the Lohakumbhi .l&taka, it is not 
dreams which frighten the king but moans 
from the four sons of the king condemned to live 
in hell who in a former existence led a loose life. 
Here also the Brfthmapas advise a fourfold 
sacrifice (sabbacatukkayanna, 
[p. U7.3 jjj oi*der tf» avert the 

impending misfortune and the king orders 
29 
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immediately to take four elephants, four horses, 
four bulls and four men and of all other creatures, 
q'uails, etc., any four samples and in this way to 
institute a complete fourfold sacrifice. When the 
king later learns the true cause of the moan, he 
causes the place of sacrifice to be destroyed. 

The conclusion of this J&taka as well as 
similar narratives— for instance, the story of 
the prince who terminates a sacrificial ceremony 
in his kingdom by a tournament and further, the 
prohibition of the slaughter of animals in 
the Ayakdta Js^taka (III. 146) — point to this, 
that with the spread of Buddhistic doctrines the 
cult of sacrifice gradually declined. For the 
older age, however, quite apart from the fact 
that the origin of such stories is to be traced 
rather to the tendency of Buddhistic doctrines 
against the killing of living animals than to 
actual facts, we hav(^ to suppose an adherence to 
the practice of sacrifice for this reason, that we 
see Britlunauas always appearing among the 
king’s retinue. 

But the kings requii’cd the Br^hmanas 
not simply for sacrifice. M.-nifestly not less 
important for them was a service the perform- 
ance of which is even to-day in India an affair 
of the Br&hmanas,' namely, the prediction of 


* Cf. the remark made below. 
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the future. Although the king in difficult cases, 
especially, when he had to decide on war and 
peace, first betook himself to his pnrohifa, there 
remained also lor the other Brfihmauas in his 
court enough opportunity for displaying their 
supernatural wisdom. Whether the king will 
take the field or not, whether the king 
remaining in the city or the king besieging 
him will attack, whether the king besieged 
in his city or the one who is outside 
will win — with such prophecies the Brfthmanas* 
used to earn their livelihood, according to a 
Buddhist treatis*;, called MaliAsila, on the “ right 
conduct” (si la) of a aamaiut or BrAhmana (Digha 
Nikiiya II, US). 

On the birth ol’ a king’s 
child, it seems to hav(i been 
a standing custom to have the future of the 
child predicted by Brsihmauas. Signs (lakshana) 
in the body of the newdy-born served to tin; 
Brfthmanas versed in reading signs (Lakshaiia- 
kusalfl Br&,hmanil, I. 272; angavij_japfk,thaktl, 
II. 21; lakshanap&thakA;, II. 19 1; nemittika- 
brflhmanft, IV. 79 ; nemittil, IV. 2.‘1()) For the 
deciphering of the future. 

Also in interpreting the whims of the queen 
during the period of her pregnancy, eth 
Brithmanas had to show their skill. In the intro- 
duction to the Thusa J&taka (III. 121) King 
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Bimbis&m anks the fortune-teller (nemittika) 
what the whim of the queen, who wants to 
suck the blood from his knee, has for its signi- 
ftcanoe. The fortune-teller’s reply is that his son 
will kill him and take the kingship into his 
own hands. On the day of naming, the child is 
called, on account of this, Ajfttasattu, i.e., one 
who though unborn is still an enemy (of his 
father). 

As at the birth of a child, so also on other 
oooasions, the Brflhmaijaa know how to And 
out from the physical signs of any ordinary 
mortal what is hidden from view. A.s 
ahgavijjdpdthakaa,' they are in a position to 
judge from the external appearance not only 
the future of a man but also his worth, his 
character. For this reason, the king sends 
fir&hma<^s, as uarratt^d in the Ummadant! Jhtaka 
(V. 211), to the house of the father, a rich 
setthi who offers his extremely beautiful 
daughter, Ummadantl* to him, in order that 
they may examine the offered beauty. In a 
most charming manner it is described bow the 


* • 8kr. Hf^pravidyA -b pAthakA, “ veraed in the science (of the 
■igna) of the body, chirotnancy.” 

' Skr, UmmAdayantt, causing onu to loee one't seneet, beoome 
distraoted.'* Her beauty waa, as said in the course of the JAtaka, of 
such a nature that ordinary men (puthujjauA) when they saw her coidd 
not preterre their self-contxxd. 
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Brahraanas perform their mission. Whilst they, 
after an honourable reception, are engaged in 
eating their porridge, U inmadantt appears, decked 
with all her jewellery. The effect of the sight 
of her makes it impossible to entertain any 
favourable opinion of the strength of character 
of the Brft.hmanas ; they lose their self-control 
and seized with passion, forget that they have 
not yet finished their meal. 

[p. i4».] Some put their food on their 

head instead of into their mouth, others put 
it into the arm-pit, others, again, throw it 
towards the wall, in short, all lose their senses. 
When the girl sees their conrluct, she cries 
out, “ These should examine me for my signs ! 
Seize them by the throat and drive them out.” 
The ejected Brfthmanas report angrily to the 
king, “ O king, the woman is a witch, she is not 
suitable for you.” 

We notice clearly enough that ridicule is 
thrown upon the incapacity and treachery of the 
Brfthmanas in the words of the narrative. To 
see in such things, as fortune-telling, inter- 
pretations of dreams, etc., only lying and decep- 
tion, shows that these stories are a product of 
their age and their land. Originating in the 
circles of the common people in whose religious 
thought superstition occupied a large place, 
they retain traces of their origin notwithstanding 
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complete rejection and deprecation of super- 
stitious ideas. But in the hands of the Buddhist 
monks to whom tlie above-named arts appear as 
endangering “ right conduct ” and as unworthy 
of a samapa or Brfthmana, they receive a trans- 
formation which is directed against the conduct 
of the Br&hmanas practising these things for the 
sake of their own profit. Often these, according 
to the account of the Jiitakas, made their pro- 
phecies to a cerhiin extent, depend upon the gifts 
falling to their share; thus we reiul in the 
KunA.la .TAtaka how the dream -readers are bribed 
by the jealous wives of the king and predict 
before the latter that the dreams of his principal 
consort signify evil for him, to avert which he 
must place the queen in a ship and leave it at 
the mercy of the waves. In the opening chapter 
of the HancAvudha JAtaka it is narrated how 
the parents of the new-born prince on the day of 
the naming ceremony please the Bi'Ahmanas by 
granting all they (h^sire before they ask him 
about the signs which indicate the future 
(brAhmape subbakAmehi santappetvA lakshapAni 
patipucchimsu, I. 272). 

Along with the signs in the human body, 
other means are mentioned in the already 
quoted chapter of the Digba 

[P- i6o.j NikAya which contains a 

complete list of superstitious practices, which 
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serves the Brfthma^ias for purposes of fortune- 
teliing. The question here is of prophecies 
from things, like clotlis eaten by rats, pieces of 
cloth, etc., of fortune-telling from the flights of 
birds, the crowing of the raven, from interpreta- 
tions of certain signs in precious stones, sticks, 
clothes, swords, arrows, bows, weapons, in w'omen 
and men, boys and girls, male and female slaves, 
elephants and other animals ; there is further 
mentioned here the prediction of coming natural 
phenomena, such as solar and lunar eclipses, 
falling meteors, earthquak(!s, etc., and the read- 
ing of the future from such events and from 
the position of the stars. In the Jdtakas we 
come across various Brftlimanas who are occu- 
pied in practising such “common arts (tiracchfl 
navijjA;) and swindling trades ” (miccbft-jiva) 
as are indicated in the MabAsila ; we have al- 
ready been acquainted with the asilaksharuipft- 
thakabr&hmana who predicts from the smell of a 
sword whether its use will bring luck or not, 
and the stltakalakshanabrithraapa who sees an 
unlucky omen in a cloth eaten by rats. Even 
the art of interpreting the stars — to which pro- 
bably even a Buddhist will make no objection — 
was, according to the N&,nacchanda J&taka, 
practised by the Brfthmapas in such a manner 
that it deserved the name of “a swindling 
trade.” The king is attacked at night by robbers 



and listens, while the former purohita of his 
father, now removed from office, who reads the 
stars in a neighbouring street, says to his wife, 
“ My lady, our king has fallen into the hands of 
enemies.” ” My lord, what does the king 
matter to you ; the Br&hmapas will become aware 
of it.” The king succeeds in escaping and as 
he returns he hears the purohita inform his wife 
of his escape through the position of the stars. 
At daybreak the king summons the Brfthmanas 
and asks them if they observed the stairs at 
night. “Certainly, O king.” “Was the con- 
stellation favourable or unfavourable?” “Favour- 
able, O king.” “ Did no eclipse occur ?” “ No, 
O king.” The king orders the former purohita 
^ to be brought and asks him 

[!’. 151 .] . . 

likewise whether he observed 
the stars at night and whether he noticed any 
eclipse. “ Yes, O king, last night you fell into 
the hands of your enemies, you were free, how- 
ever, in a moment.” “ This is a reader of the .stars 
(nakshattajfi-nanaka), as he ought to be,” cries 
out the king, removes the other BiAhma^ias from 
his service and from that day oivward keeps the 
purohita to himself. 

Sacrifice and fortune-telling seem, however, 
to have lieen both not so valuable as a thiid 
art which was likewise a privilege of the 
Brhhmanas, namely, magic. We have heard 
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above (p. 120) what the kin^ replies to the 
Br&hmapa, manifestly shocked at his shameless 
demands : 

“Hast thou, O BrA/hmana, performed a difficult 
penance, or dost thou possess, O BrAhmana, 
various magic incantations ; are any demons 
obedient to thee or dost fhon know any service 
rendered to me ?” 

As sacrifice and fortune-telling, so also the 
three herein-mentioned things from which the 
BrAhmana, according to the view of the king, 
could have found a justification of his un- 
limited claims — asceticism, magic incantations 
and power over demons — are a work of super- 
natural powers. Through the magical power of 
asceticism (tapas) the BrAhmana could obtain 
ascendancy even over the gods which it lay in 
his hands to use for the king. What a great 
r61e asceticism plays in Brahmanical literature, 
how here, especially, in the epics, its influence 
as transcending all bounds is described, is 
known.' Buddhism preaches asceticism* in its 

* Cf. L. V. Scheseder, Indiens Literatur und CuUur, Lpg. 1887, 
p. 388 sq. 

* “ What separated Buddha above all things from most of his rivals 
was his rejection of penances in which these recognised the path of 
emancipation. We saw how according to tradition Buddha himself in 
the age in question, through which he lived as a boy, knew self-morti- 
fication in its severest form and perceived ita worthlessness in himself 
What drives earthly thoughts away from the sonl is not fasting and 
bodily penances but work for its own sake, above all, the straggle for 

80 
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dogma and even in the Jlk.taka8, the self-chastis- 
ing Br^hmanas are attacked 
[p. 152.] ridiculed.' But asceticism 

with its magic influences has found recogni- 
tion even among the Buddhists in a somewhat 
different form and consequently, also has found 
entrance into our story-literature. In place of 
penances there appears the holiness resulting 
from vision by whose power wonderful things 
are achieved and even gods are tranquillised 
and forced to give up their seat in heaven. 

As we don’t find asceticism — perhaps even 
for this reason — mentioned among what are 
called in the MahUsila “ low arts and swindling 
practices,” magic incantations, the knowledge 
of which among the Brfthmanas Avas taken 
for granted by King Junha, were looked upon as 
such by the Buddhists. The long list of magic 
incantations enumerated in the Mahfisila shows 
that the most ancient practice of magic was widely 
prevalent among the Brfthmanas; of some of these 
wnntasand their employment we read even in the 
Jfltakas. In the Vedabbba Jfttaka (I. 253) we 
meet with a Brfihinaua who being in possession 
of the knowledge of vedabbhamanta can bring 


knowledge and for this struggle one creates thi* force only out of sn 
external life which is as far removed from sensuality as it is from self- 
denial or even aelf-oreated pain." Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 178. 

' See above (p. 23). 
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about a rain of precious stones at a certain posi- 
tion of the stars ; another Brhhmana knows the 
mafj'ic practice with the help of which one con- 
quers the earth (pathavijayaniaiita, II. 2t3). In 
the same category as the knowledge of these 
magic formulae belong sciences, mentioned like- 
wise in the Mahiisila, like knowledge of people 
and animal languages, which are ascril)ed in the 
Maecha JAtaka to the purohita, (so pana sabharu- 
tanfiu hoti, I. 211) and further, the vaitli'irijjd, 
i.e., the art of knowing through supernatural 
signs the correct position of a house, a cloth, etc. 
In the Suruci JAtaka the king who wants to build 
a palace for his son summons the teachers of this 
art (vatthuvijjAcariyas, IV. 323) and lets them 
find an auspicious place for the building. 

To magic incantations the BrAhmanas owe 
also the power over dennons ascribed to them in 
the Junha JAtaka. The ancient belief in an 
innumerable number of small super-terrestrial 
. beings, who as tree or snake 

[p. io3.] gods endanger the life of man, 

frighten him as man-eating or child-robbing 
demons or torture him as disease-bringing 
spirits, occupies naturally in our narratives, 
which reflect the conceptual world of the lower 
people, an important place and the art of making 
these beings harmless or useful through magic 
practices — a privilege of the BrAhmapas as old 
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as the belief in the demons itself — received also 
in Buddha’s time no small recognition among the 
people. These people who had power over 
demons are called in the Pali texts bhiltavejjas, 
knowers of the science of the spirits (bhdtavijjft,), 
exorcists; such a bhdtavejja we come across 
in the PadakusulamA.nava J&taka : the thief 
who sees an old woman in the hole where he has 
placed his stolen bundle, believes that she is a 
yakkhini and calls a bhutavejja. The latter 
enters the hole and recites a magic verse (man- 
tam karonto, III. 511). The art of exorcism 
was chiefly employed where the question was of 
freeing the “ possessed ” of the evil spirit dwelling 
in them. “ Some cure men bitten by snakes, the 
wise cure people possessed by evil spirits,” so it 
is said in a verse of the K&manita J&taka and 
the method of cure used by the wise Bi’fbhmanas 
(paijcjitas) is mentioned in the commentary : 
making sacrilice (lialikamma), incantations 
for preventing threiitened evil (parittakarapas) 
and herbs (osadhas). “ Physicians they re- 
semble,” says Vidhdra in the Dasabr&hmaija 
J&taka of these herb-gathering and verse-utter- 
ing Brfdimaoas, and it is probable that not only 
certain branches of the curative art, such as, 
exorcism practised upon a person bitten by a 
snake and expulsion of evil spirits, were practised 
by the Br&hma^as, but that the medical 
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profession in general, which among most people 
separated itself from the beginning from the 
spiritual, was in ancient times even in India 
principally a matter for the Br^hma^as. Still 
there occur in the JA,takas, side by side with the 
Br^hmaoa physicians (vejjabrfihmana, II. 213), 
some who are simply called vejjaa (I. 465 ; III. 
202 ; visavejjakida, 1. 310 ; vejjakuldni, III. 146) 
and who probably at a later period, through the 
unity of a hereditary profession, 

[P *'>*•] were bound together to form 

a caste by themselves. 

Allied to the magic exorcists by the nature 
of his work is the Brfthmana snake-charmer 
(ahigunthikabrAhmaija IV. 457) of theCampeyya 
J&taka. He has learnt the dlambanamanta in 
Takkasilft, from a world-renowned teacher and 
earns a living by making snakes rendered 
harmless by means of herbs and magic incanta- 
tions, dance in villages, market towns and the 
residences of kings. 

As this snake-charmer exhibited his art 
not only in the court of the king but also among 
the people, so also the other “ worldly ” Br&h- 
mauas with whom we have hitherto had to do, 
and as functions of whom we have come to recog- 
nise sacrifice, prophecy and magic, are not exclu- 
sively employed in the service of a king. As 
little then as to-day, when the sign-reading and 
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prophesying Br&hma^a is an indispensable per- 
sonality' for every Hindu, do the Brfehmapas 
scorn to give man, where they 

[P- *o6.] benefit of their wisdom 

for the sake of reward. 

In the Nakkhatta Jfitaka we become ac- 
quainted with a “family ascetic” (kulfipaka 
ftjlvika, I, 257) who is asked by a family living 
in the city, who wants to marry the son 

of the house to a country girl, on the day 
fixed for the marriage whether the position 
of the stars is favourable. Ansrry at the 

circumstance that the day was chosen beforehand 
and that people consulted him afterwards, the 
Brfthmana determines to spoil the festivities and 

‘ On tlio imporliinoc of tlu' modorn nRtrolojrt'r, tho jijntishi, bop 
N oHliold, Cnute Sffstrw, p. 58 87. it is said thorc^ amonp other thinjrs, 
“ The first tljinj? which a father after the birth of ii child does, is to go 
to the jvotishi and tell liim as acctirately ns he can tlio hour of birth. 
The jvotishi questions the stars and cnsts the horoscope by which the 
destiny of the child is determined.” “ In the case of illness or other 
misfortune, the astrolotrer is asked whether an evil star is in the 
ascendant which may have brought about the misfortune. When the 
answer is in the affirmative, as is naturally always the case, then the 
man seeking adviee is told that ho must make a gift of nmney or make 
some other present to propitiate the hostile star, and as the astrologer 
is the recognised exponent of the feelings and wishes of the star, he 
estimates what one would not otherwise have supposed, the gift required 
for the propitiation of the hostile star. This then constitutes a portion 
of the astrologer’s dues.” For bringing about betrothals and marriages, 
the services of the astrologer were indispensably necessary. When the 
family barber or napit had chosen a boy whom he considered eligible for 
a girl of the same caste, then no negotiations could be concluded between 
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says, “ To-day the constellation is unfavoiir- 
able ; if in spite of this, you perform the mar- 
riage, it will bring you evil.” The people believe 
in him and remain at home. Those who were in 
the country waited in vain for them and finally 
reflected : “ They have fixed the marriage for 

to-day and have not yet come : what do we care 
any more for them ?” — and married the girl else- 
where. Next day the townspeople came to fetch 
the girl. The country ])eople received them with 
the words, “ You townsmen are a shameless 
people, you fix the day and don’t take the bride. 
As you did not come, we have given her to some- 
body else.” “ We asked the ascetic and did not 
come because he told us that the stars were 
unfavourable ; give us the girl.” “ As you did 
not come, we have given her 
^ to somebody else, how can we 

the parents before the uHtrolopjer was asked whether the stars of the boy 
were not hostile to those of the jrirl. As if this was not snfficient, he 
must also find out what were the castes of the boy and the prirl in their 
former existence. If both belonged to the same caste, the betrothal 
contract can be made, provided that the stars are not in other respects 
hostile. If it happens, however, that the caste of the boy in a former 
existence was lower than that of the girl, then betrothal is not permit- 
ted.” “ For all events which can take place in the life of a man or a 
woman, the astrologer must select an auspicious day — for marriage, for 
every part of the marriage ceremony, for the commencomeni of a 
iourney, for the placing of the fii*st plough on the ground, etc. A 
woman canuot w'ear a new set of bracelets before she knows that the 
scars are favoniable and an orthodox Br&hraana will not pnt on a new 
garment until he has ascertained that the day is auspicious on which 
he weara it for the firat time.*’ 
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marry a girl already given away a second time ?” 
When they were quarrelling in this way among 
themselves, a wise man residing in the town 
appears who has occasionayy business in the 
country. The townsmen narrate to him the 
story and believed that he would pronounce 
a judgment in their favour that they could 
not come on account of the sign of the 
stars. He replied, however, “What does the 
look of the star matter ? the possession of 
the girl is the lucky star ” and recited the verse : 

“ As he looked for favourable stars, fortune 
moved away from the fool. Fortune is the look 
of the star of fortune, what should the stars 
matter?” 

The townspeople had to go away without the 
girl, disappointed. 

Still instances of such a (so to speak) private 
use of their supernatural skill was not so com- 
mon among the Br&hmapas of the J&takas that 
we could suppose that their services were as much 
sought by the people of that time, were as in- 
dispensably necessary, as in India of to-day. We 
rather get from our sources the impression that 
as a rule, the court of the king was the meeting- 
place for the Brhhmapas, where they could 
best exhibit the arts and sciences learnt by them 
during their student days. To bring prosperity 
again to his family, the young Brhhma^a of the 
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Somadatta Jiltaka ^oea to Benares niul joins the 
king’s service after he has studied in TakkasllA 
and on his return finds his parents in poverty 
(II. 165). As this Brahniana youtli, so also 
probably, the other BrAhmanas in the court, 
have received a scientific training and have 
deviated less from the customs prescribed for 
their caste by the Brahmanieal theory than the 
members of the BrAhmaua caste witli whom we 
are here concerned, than the BrAhmanas (an ploy- 
ed in civil professions. 

“ xVgriculture they carry on, goats and sheep 
they breed,” so Vidhura in tin; DasabrAhmana 
Jataka protests against the BrAhmaiias, a 
protest which was wholly justified if we are 
to follow the Pali te.xts. The land-cultivating 
and cattle-rearing BrAhmaija is here such a 
permanently recurring figure ' that it seems pro- 
bable that in the Buddhist 
countries land was mostly in 
the possession of the BrAhmanas. 

‘ Botidctii the passaj'es citctl from the JUtakae, we find, for ex- 
ample, the Brahniana aj^ricult iiripl numtionccl in the Sutta Nipilta 
(eti. Fausb5ll. p. 12), where it is Huid of tin* BrAhmana Kasihh&radv&ja, 
that at the time of sowing' he tills hie soil with 500 ploughs. In the 
Br&hinana Tillage (brahmanagama) which in mentioned aa hia plat'C 
of residence, BrAhmana agricult uriats must have* lived, juntas alno 
probably the BrAhmana villages mentioned in the JAtakas are to 
looked upon as principally occupied by agricoltiirists. In the Sutta- 
vibhafiga, Pacittiya XIX. 1 and in the Bhikkhunivibhafiga, Pacittiya IX. 1. 
(Vinaya Pi^.ka ed. Oldenberg, Vol. 4, pp. 47, 2f36) mention in made of 
the barley fields (yavakhettas) of a BrAhmana. 

31 
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Tvand-cultivatirx" and cattle-rearing Brlkhma- 
ijuiH are also not uncommon in Western India ; 
the law-books recognised certain exceptional 
cases when this occupation was permissible 
for a Brfthmana in cases of dire necessity.* 
For that was a time when liberality towards 
BrA^hmaiias was a clear duty of the king and 
the amassing of wealth and the possession 
of land by the Brft.hmarias were necessary con- 
sequences of this. Nevertheless, in the western 
lands the circumstance that the BriXhmaims tried 
to maintain at any cost their premier position 
among the castes, the position of an age-long 
holy and (through the privilege of offering 
sacrifice) premier caste, w'orked itself in this way, 
that this occupation, which was reserved, according 
to the theoi’y, for the Vaisyas, was followed by 
private individuals and as quietly as possible, 
prolmbly, also by means of leases. To cultivate 
the land, plough in hand, could not be a worthy 
thing for a Brfihmana, because with a plough 
the killing of living Iwings was unavoidable.* 
Things were different in the eastern lands. 
Through the liberality of the Khattiyas in 
possession of great land, there were no such 
strict caste-rules restraining individual conduct 
and this would lead to a limited or cautious use 


‘ Matiu X. 1X6 
Miikuu X, 89 iiq. 
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of the goods presented. At every step we ftnd 
BrJihraanas driving the plough 
[p. 168 .] J&,takas and not only 

such as had their lauds cultivated by .slaves 
or day-labourers but also small farmeiM w'ho 
worked their fields themselves. We read of 
a Br^hmana who goes along with his son to 
the field and ploughs it, whilst the boy collects 
the weeds and burns them (ITI. 163) ; another 
Br&hmaim unyokes his oxen after ploughing and 
begins to work upon his land with a spade 
(V. 68). The poor BrAhmana farmer of the 
Somadatta JA.taka who ploughs with two oxen 
complains, as one of his oxen is dead, that he 
cannot any more drive his plough {kamkaniinam 
na pavattati II. 165). 

The big BrAhmaim landowners have their fields 
cviltivated by their slaves or by day-labourers 
Of a kassakahrdhmana who is in possession of 
1,000 karlsas ' it is narrated that he goes with 
his men to the field and supervises their 
ploughing (III. 293). The BrAhmaiui men- 
tioned in the SAlikedAra JAtaka (IV. 276) 
possesses likewise a field of 1,000 kirlsas on 
which he has sown rice. When the crop is cut, 
he makes the hedge thick and places his own 
men (attauo purisA.) to guard one-half of his 

‘ A certain superficial measure— four ammanas'^ ; cf. Childers, PtUi 
DieHonary, 
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property by assigning fifty karlaas to one, sixty 
to another, while the remainins; five hundred 
karUiiH he puts in charge of a hired labourer 
(hhataka) who is punished for every loss. 

More frequently than the Kasaakabrdhmarm 
we meet in the .Tiitakas with the figure of 
the rich Brfihmana (hrfbhmano afidho mahad- 
dhano, TV. 16 ; hrAhmano addho mahaddhano 
mahArbbogo. IV. 22 ; dve hrlVhmaijft. asitikoti- 
dhanavihhavA,. IV. 2ft), whose wealth is given 
as 800 millions (II. 272; III. 39; IV. 28, 
237). The nmhdsdtnknlaH mentioned in the 
Jittakas, that is, families of great wealth and 
influence, are all BiAhmanas (II. 272 ; IV. 237, 
325 ; V. 227). About the manner in which 
such great wealth aro.se and whether it was 

emnloved in business or monev 

[I*. 159,] X * X. 

transactions, pur sources .say 
nothing; the narrator mentions the immense 
wealth of the BrlVhmauas as a rule only to show 
in its proper light their great renunciation of 
worldly goods or their Iwundless liberality. Still 
it seems to me we can suppose that by these 
rich BiAhmanas big landholders or princely 
merchants are to he understood : for through 
presents alone such enormous riches could hardly 
have accumulated in Bnlhmana families ; it is 
also not probable that these could be amassed 
without recourse to money transactions carried 
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on from "ennration to ijoneration, an narrat<vt in 
the Kanha Jhtaka (IV. 7). 

Moreover, we make the acquaintance of such 
a Brft-hmana merchant-princi^ in the Mahftauta- 
soma Jfttaka who beiu" in possession of 
great wealth engages in trade, as he sends 
five hundred wagons from the east to the west 
(sampannavibhavo hrfthmano pancahi sakatasathi 
vohft.ram karonto publantato aparantaiu sanca- 
rati V. 471). Along with this, we also read of 
Bn\hmana tradesmen who roam about the 
country, selling their wares. A hawker like 
this is the father of the Bodhisatta of whom it is 
said in the Gagga Jfitaka that he was re-born 
in a BnVhmana family in the kingdom of Kflsi 
and that in his sixteenth year his father gave 
him a bundle of water-pots which they us(k 1 
to sell in the villages and the country markets 
(II. 15). 

To engage in trade when necessity re- 
quires it, is also permitted by the Brahmanical 
lawbooks ; but a number of things is men- 
tioned which it does not become a Bnlhmana to 
deal in, such are, among other things, fruits, roots, 
medicinal herbs, honey, oil and spirituous 
liquors.' If we believe in the words of Vidhfira 
already quoted, it was precisely these and similar 

■ MkDu X. 86-89; Gkuuuna VII. 9 m). ; Apastaniba i. 90. 19. 
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things with the sale of which the Br&hmana 
tradesmen were principally concerned. 

If agriculture, cattle breeding and trade 
were looked upon by orthodox Br&hmapas as 
respectable professions and even as permissible 
occupations for a member of their own caste, 
other callings, the adoption of which by the 
Brft.hmaijn.s is likewise men- 
^ tinned in the J&takas, belonged 

undoubtedly to the class of despised j)rofe8- 
sions, which were practised as a rule liy the 
lower classes of the population. It is true 
we don’t find any more in our text BHlhmapas 
of whom Vidhdra says in the DasabrAhmana 
JAtaka that they drive the caravans of tradesmen 
through dangerous places. On the other hand, 
the BrAhmana hunter mentioned by him is 
i^epresented iji the CAlanandiya JAtaka by a young 
BrAhmaiia who lives in a frontier village, hunts 
in the forest with his bow and earns his liveli- 
hood by selling the hunted beasts (II. 200). 
Still it is expressly added in this case that the 
BrAhmapa youth who has studied in TakkasilA 
takes up this profession which is followed, as 
wo shall see, by especially despised people, for 
example, the NishAda, because he cannot earn a 
livelihood by any other means. In the Phan- 
anda JAtaka, a BrAhmana carpenter (brAhma- 
pavaddhaki, IV. 207) is mentioned who brings 
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wood from the forest and ejirns his livelihood by 
making Avagons and lives in a carpenter’s village 
(va4dhaktgA,ina) outside the city. The proximity 
of the forest from which they obtained the wood 
— a purely economical reason — may have been 
the cause of the carpenters living apart, outside 
the city ; perhaps also this isolation had a social 
meaning and had its ground in the meanness 
of the profe-ssion which exposed it to the con- 
tempt of fellowmen and necessitated isolated 
residence in a vilhige outside the city.' It is 
doubtful, however, whether this contempt spread 
even to the Brithmaiia carpenter in whom his 
high caste served as a counterpoise to the mean- 
ness of his profession. 

With the Bi-Ahmana agriculturists, mer- 
chants, hunters aud carpenters we leave the 
solitary height upon which is enthroned the 
Brilhmaiia, who is raised according to his own 
J.J, theory above all other members 

of society, and descend to 
the motley groups of people where the care 
for material existence drives out all spiritual 
interests and throws into the shade the 
question relating to birth and caste. Or, shall 
we suppose that even here the Br&hmana, 


‘ On the low social iKMitiou of the carriage -builder (rathakAra) 
and the isolation of contemptible classes, see the last chapter. 
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remembering the Hpecial rights and duties, 
arising from his belonging to the Briihmana caste, 
separates himself clearly from the rest of the 
population, that along with his (so to speak) 
civil occupation lie lias practised sacerdotal func- 
tions and in that way has secured a certain 
superiority over other classes ? The JsUakas give 
no instance from which such a double function 
can be inferred. Something must have been 
said somewhere in our sources of one of 
these Brithmaiia agriculturists or tradesmen 
which related to specilically Bralimanical func- 
tions and stamped him as a Brnhmaiia. The 
poor Brahmana farmer of the Somadatta Jataka 
(TI. 105) whom his son forces at great pains 
to commit to memory a verse and who at the 
decisive moment says before the king exactly 
the opposite of what he wants to say, does not 
give one the impre.ssion that he can help his 
neighbours with advice in spiritual things.' 
We have to suppose in that age gradations and 
contradictions within the Brfihmana caste similar 
to those which India of to-day shows, wdiere a 
wide gap separates the proud priests of Benares 
and the pandits of Bihar in their spotless gar- 
ments from the potato-cultivating Br&hmapas 

‘ With another kassahtbrAhmana (III. 393) the care which he 
beatowB upon the pnrihoation of his mouth is (lerhaps regardetl as a 
■ign af hit Brahman hood. 
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of Orissa, half-naked farmers whom no one 
would think of as belonging to their caste, if 
the ornamental piece of Brahmanical thread 
round their neck had not proclaimed this.' 

He, however, who does not think the argu- 
menlum ex silentio sufficieiit as a proof of this 
proposition, should be reminded of the relation 
in which, according to the Tali canon, the world- 
ly Br^hmapas stand to the Buddhist monks. Of 
j.p j an opposition, no trace is to 

be found ; tlie Briihmapas 
stand in friendly relationship with the monks ; 
they give them shelter, invitf* them and 
entertain them.’' Even in the .hUakas the 
intercourse hetvveen the Brsthinanas and Bud- 
dha — of such a thing mention is of course made 
only in the commentary — is throughout repre- 
sented as friendly ; tlie Brithmana agriculturist 
occurring in the introduction to th(; K&ma 
J^ltaka (IV. 167) exchanges friendly words with 
Buddha when he comes tf) his field ; at the 
sowing season he even promises that when the 
corn will be ripe he will give hand.some alms to 
his order. Such a relationship is only conceiv- 
able if we suppose that these BrAhraanas are 

' Cf. Huuter, Ge^ether, Vol. 6, p. 19H. 

* Setavibhnnna, PArAjikn IV. 8. II ; R Patrifchiya XXXV. 1. 
Sehtiya 51 (Vimya W. OJdeiilMir^. Vol. 3. 10, 103 : Vol. 4, 

pp. 81, 197. 
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distinguished from the Buddhistic laity by 
nothing except their Brhhmapa birth, that they 
further did not care much either for their Veda 
study or their sacrifice — these special duties of 
a “ correct ” Br&hmana — the performance of 
which would certainly have erected a liarrier 
between them and the Buddhist monks. 



CHAPTER IX 


The leading middle class families 

There was always, however, even for the 
worldly Bri\hmanas, a circumstance which pre- 
vented their bein«: entirely merged in the mass 
of the population, namely, their Brahman ical 
birth and their belonging in consequence to the 
Brft.hmana caste. The attempt to marry within 
their own caste and thus prevent a mixing with 
the lower elements which we showed above 
from the Jiktakas, would alone have sufficed to 
erect a barrier between these Br&hma^as and 
the rest of the population. 

Much less sharply pronounced, there ap- 
pears to us another line which, according to 
the theory of the Br&.hmanas, divided in Indian 
society the Aryan Indians from 
[p. ibs ] mass of dark-colour(^d abori- 

gines.* We can suppose that at a very early 

‘ Even from Brahmanical literature* wv. f^et the* iinpreHgion that 
Indian society divided itself into twe» f^roups, naine*ly, into BrAhmanas 
and Kshatriyas, on the^ one side, and Vaisyaa anel Hijelras, on the other, 
and that irrespective of the distinction based upon Aryan birth, the? 
last two classes formed in the eyes of the two hif<her ones, a congle>> 
merate mass with which neither the Brdhmana nor the Kshatriya 
came much in contact. Cf. Hopkins, The MtUual Relations of the Fonr 
CaeteSy according to the MAnavadharmasAitram. I mag. Oiss., Leipzig, 

1881 , pp. 78 , 82 . 
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age a mixture between the Aryan and non- 
Aryan eleini^nts of the population took place 
— a supposition which will only be improbable 
when we look upon the Aryan Indians, 
belonging neither to the Kshatriya nor to the 
Brfdimapa caste, as enclosed within fixed bounds 
and united to form a caste. The Indian caste- 
theory comprised them under the third caste, 
the caste of the Vaisyas ; as their occupations and 
duties, there are mentioned in Manu (f. 90), 
“ (sattle-breeding, distribution of alms, sacrifice, 
study, trade, lending money at interest and 
agriculture.” 

Now we meiet with the expression Vessa 
(=Skr. Vaisya) in Pali texts but only in 
passages where we have to do with theoretical 
discussions about the caste-question which, as 
mentioned above, prove nothing for the real 
existence of a caste called Vessa. Nowhere do 
we notice in the JAtakas — w'hpi*e we should ex- 
pect to find it fii'st, seeing that they get their 
materials so often directly from the people — 
an indication that as a matter of fact a caste 
which did not comprise Aryans belonging either 
to the Rr5hmapa or the Kshatriya caste, did 
exist. A caste, in the sense of the Brahmanical 
theory, the Vaisyas never became even in the 
western Brahmanical lands; originally, in the 
oldest Vedio age, a name for the class of 
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cattle-breeding and land-<!ultivating Aryan 
settlers, it served later the purpose of the 
theorising Brahmanas to hind together the 
unlimited nuinher of social groups. 

An expression which is exactly similar 
in meaning to the word V'ai.sya and likewise 

comprehends a definite class of 
[p. people, is the word j/ahapati' 

so very common in Pali literature. According 
to its etymology, it means “ househohhir, head 
of a household,” and denotes generally, if not 
always, a landlord or nn^rehant-prince of 
high birth and w^ealth. We shall not be 
mistaken if we see in the.se gahaputis in part 
the gentry of the land, the lower land-owning 
nobility, in contrast with the nobility which is 
related to princely houses, the Khattiyas, and in 
part the high and rich middle class families of 
the big cities which can be compared with 
the patricians of the imperial and industrial 
cities of the Middle Ages. Like the khattiyas, 
the gahapatis also seem to have distinguished 
themselves from the great mass of the popula- 
tion by a certain consciousness of position and 
by pride in their Aryan descent. The son of the 
aetthi gahopati Yasa is called in the Mah&vagga 
(I. 7. 7) kulaptUta, a youth of high birth, good 
family. Such a kulaputta must, whenever 

‘ = 8kr. grihapati. 
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possible, marry in an old and rich family ; the 
parents take care to avoid a mesalliance and 
brinjjf for tin* grown-up son a girl of good family 
(Bodhisatto Bitritnasito avidftrc g&make gaha- 
patikule nibbatti. Ath’ assa vayappattassa BAr&- 
nasito kuladhibiram Anesum TI. 121). In the 
court of the king th(‘ j/nhapatis, on account of 
their importance and wealth, played a signifi- 
cant part : idtlier along with the ministers and 
BrAhmanas mentioned in the third place, or 
along with the last, they appear permanently in 
th(( retinue of the king.' At the coronation of 
the king there are represented : ministers, BrAh- 
manas, heads of households, citizens, gate- 
keepers, etc. (amaccA ca hrAhmanagahapatira- 
tthlkadovArikAdayo ca. TI. 241). 

This passage, where the ratthikas (=Skr. 
rdshtrika, inhabitant of a kingdom, subject) are 
mentioned along with the {fa/iopa/ls, shows that 
the conci'pt gahapati. is in no 
fp. ion) identical with what, accord- 

ing to the Brahmanical caste-theorj’, is to be 
understood by Faisgn ; for to this caste, which 
embraces all .Vryan Indians with the exception 
of Kshatriyas and BrAhmapas, the ratthikas 
would have to be looked upon as belonging. 


’ Not only in the .Tatakns but also in other Pali texts, for example, 
MahAragga I. 22. 3 (Vinaya Pi^Aka ed. Oldenherp, Vol. I, p 36). 
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as well as tlie citizens (negamas) and farmers 
(jflnapadas), who in another place (in the Nigro- 
dhamiga Jft,taka 1. 152) are counted among 
the ‘'householders” as subjects of the king. 
For the Indians, subject to the influence of the 
(Brahmanical) th('ory and inclined to schema- 
tise, the gahapaHs appear nevertheless as a 
caste, as, in fact, the third caste, corresponding 
to the Vaisyas of the Brahmanical system, as in 
the enumeration' of castes they very often appear 
in the third place after the hhatthiakidafi and the 
hrdhnuimkulas. A justilication of such a sche- 
matism lay in this, that this class also through 
the value it attached to pure descent and through 
the prohibition of unccjual marriages, liked to 
form a close body and showed a taint resem- 
blance with the Brahmaua caste in this, that the 
j&,ti of a gahapati was hereditary, that a gahapati 
who through the loss of his fortune was ruined 
and was forced to maintain himself by follow- 
ing lower occu^ation.s, still remained always a 
gahapati. We read of one such gahapati who 
deals in vegetables (pannikagahapati. III. 21 ; 

‘ Thus, in the alreudy cited uarratix'e oi rhnhhnggiknx wWicYi 
in identical with Cullavaj^jfa, VI . 6.2. C/. further MahttparinibbAna 

Sutta V. 24 (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 8, p. 142): 
AnandakluittiyajxinditA /u hrAhmanapa^tditA pi (jnhuptifipainLitA pi 
nbhippasannA ■, Mahavaj^ga, VI. 28.4 ( V’^inaya Pi^ka, ed. Oldenburg, 
Vol. 1. p. 227) ; f/udt khatt\gaparimm yadi brAfnnanaptrinuin yadi 
gakapatiparuam yculi muuinajHiri$am avwArado upaenmkamati. 
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IV. 446), of another poor ynhapati who maintains 
himself and his mother with difficulty by work- 
ing as a hired labourer (III. 325). 

But this hereditary character of the position, 
combined with a special value attached to 
purity of blood do not in my opinion suffice 
to make the gahapalis appear as a caste ; in our 
eyes they can only be regarded as a special 
class, as a special rank and not as a caste, the 
characteristic marks of which are lacking : apart 
from marriage within the limits of the class, we 
don’t see any common customs, not to speak 
[p 166 j judicial powers, which 

would punish any transgression 
of caste-rules by exclusion from society. 

Almost in the same sense as (/ahapati is the 
expressum kiifmiihika used ; this also denotes 
members of the citizen class, as a rule 
like gahapalis, wealthy citizens at the head 
of a household (kutumba). Connection with 
such a kutumbika family appears to have been 
considered suitable by the rich and aristocratic 
families : a leading citizen (nagarav&si kulaputta 
I. 196) seeks the daughter of a kntumbika 
living in a village for his son. The kutumhikae 
living in the town engage in trade, accoi’ding 
to the J&takas. Thus, in the Sillaka J&taka it 
is said of the Bodhisatta that he is reborn in 
a kutumbi.ka family and maintains his livelihood 
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by dealing in corn (dhaniiavikkaya II. 267). 
Several times mention is made of money- 
transactions which the kutumbikas M'ho are 
residents of a town carry on with the country. 
Over and above the kaftimbika from Siivatthi, 
mentioned in the paccuppaunamtthu of the 
Succaja J&taka (III. 66), who goes with his 
wife into the country in order to collect debts, 
there is mentioned in the Satapatta Jfttaka 
a kutumbika who lends a villag(*r 1,000 kahfb- 
pauas (II. 888). 'I’he sons of another kutnm- 
bika determine after the death of their father 
to administer his goods and collect his assets ; 
they go to the village and return after 
they collect 1,000 kahftpanas. 

The most important and aristocratic repre- 
sentative of the gahapati class is the set f hi.' 
Although he appears to us, at least according 
to the .J&.takas, in the court of the king in whose 
service he is, we have not yet counted him 
among the king’s officers, because he does not 
properly belong to the class of rdjubhoygaa, 
officers of the king, but a gahapati does“; 

'*Skr. STOBhthin which is f^cncrally rendered by “ tho chief 
of the guild. ” 

’ The office of a aetthi seems to be permanently occupied by a 
gahapati. Nowhere is it mentioned that a member of another ctpite 
or class, such as, a rich Bruhmana has held this position. If not in 
the brief form netthi, of the netthi gahapati mention is made, in 
Vinaya Pi^ka, Mahavagga 1. 7.7; VIII. I. 9,13; Cullavagga VI. 
4.1 sq. 

83 
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he appears to play a double part, an official and 

a privati' part. IntheVinava 
fl’. 167. J ^ 

Pitaka the Helthi plays an 
important private r61e ; he appears throughout 
as a respectable tradesman enjoying a special 
position of honour among the members of 
his profession ; such, for instance, was pre- 
eminently the much-quoted generous worshipper 
of Puddha, jVniUhapiudika. Still it is to be 
considered that in the Culavagga (VI. 4.1) 
it is said of him that he is the brother-in-law 
of “ the setthi of Tlltjagaha ” — an expression 
which in itself refers to an official position ; 
also that An&.thapipdika believes that his 
brother-in-law has invited King Bimbisfira 
to a banquet, speaks in favour of this sup- 
position. Of the same hpUM of R&jagaha it 
is said expressly in the MahA.vagga (VIII. 1. 
16) that he rendered various services to the 
king as w'ell as to the tradesmen (bahhpak&ro 
devassa c’eva negamassa ca). In the J6,takas 
the ftHfhi, as already said, stands mostly 
in close proximity to the royal court. For the 
management of the ^nances of the State, for 
paying the army and the officials, for military 
operations, public buildings, etc., the king 
obviously consulted the opinion of a business 
man familiar with the trade affairs of the land ; 
on the other hand, the commercial community 
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must also have tried to have its interests re- 
presented in the court and to watch carefully 
legislation and administration. Two purposes the 
aetthi, the official “representative of the commer- 
cial community” at the king’s court, served. 
In his official capacity he goes to the king’s 
public audience (rA.jupatthft.na. 1 . 269, 349 ; * 
III. 119, 299 ; IV. 63), as said in another 
place, three times a day (divasassa tayo vAre 
rajupatthAuam gacchati III. 475); in this 
capacity he takes (formal ) leave of the king 
when going out on a journey, and obtains the 
permission of the king when resigning his 
office or when he wants to renounce the 
worldly life and Iwjcome a homeless ascetic 
(pahbajjam me anujAiiAhi II. 64) 

Just as his social rank' was hereditary, 
so also the office (setthitthAna) of the father 
passed as a rule on t(j the 
^ son (I. 231, 248 ; III. 475). 

Reborn in a aetthi family, the Uodliisatta when 

‘ Of 8(3(thi familitin mention itt alsti made in the Vinayu Fi(aka. 
Mahavag 4 (a I. 9, I hiwj — se^^h&nustrt^hinaiii kul&num patta. Whether 
by this auusetthiknla^ the * highOKt after the 8e{r|ihi familieti/ an the 
exprewjion ia rendered in the translation of Rhys Davids and Oldeiiberg 
(.Sarred Boakn of the Kant, Vol. 13, p. JIO). is rrieaiit, up])f‘arH doubt* 
fal to me, as, according to the Jatakas, the unasetfhi. in the same way 
aa tlie ae/thi, seems to have held a fixed post in the royal court. 

In the Sudhabhojana J&tnka (V. 3M-) the ttetfhi, when heroes to 
the kingf calls on hia way on the anuaetfhi in order to take the latter 
with him. 
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he is grown up, sets up a household and obtains 
after the death of his father the position of a 
“ representative of the commercial community ” 
(setthikule nibbattitvil vayappatto kutumbam 
santhA.petvs\ pitu aecayena setthitthanam patvft 
IV. 62). 

Details of the duties and functions connected 
with this office we cannot obtain from our 
source. Possibly the king required him in 
order to exercise supervision over trade in 
accordance with the prescriptions of the 
lawbooks ‘ and for the purpose of controlling 
through him the administration ” of the laws 
relating to trade societies and guilds. Perhaps, 
along with this, he required of him personal 
service, management of money affairs, superin- 
tendence* of the king’s treeisury ; in any case, 

' Mivnu VI 11. 40 1 8(( ; “ Hr (the kiii^i:) shall fix the stile price as 
w(*ll a« the purehuHe prie<? of nil market commodities after carofulh'' 
c.onsiderir.g the place of their orijj^in, their dostination, the period 
of ivnrchousing, the probable proHt and loss. Every five days or at 
the oxjtiry of u fortnight, the king shall fix the prices in the presence 
of experienced men ” 

* Mnnu VII 1. 41 : “ Versed in the law, he (the king) shall 
exnniiTH^ the laws of the castes and lands, the laws of guilds (srefii* 
dharma) and the laws of families and (so) fix the law for each of 
these (gmups) — Cf. Hopkins, Ruling Oasfe, p. 81 ; “Such associations” 
-namely, tirade associations and guilds — “ had their own rules and 
regulations which were finder the supervision of the king ; the king 
could (according U) the theory) neither sanction law nor himself give 
laws which were opposed to the recognised laws or those sanctioned 
by custom.” 
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he seems by virtue of his immense wealth to 
have Ijecome indispensable to 
the kin", as we find him con- 
stantly in his retinue. Out of the daily inter- 
course friendship sometimes grew between the 
king and his setthi, and just as w-as the case 
with the purohita, the fact of the office being 
hereditary in the same xetjjn family may have 
contributed towards making this family inti- 
raatelv connected with the ruling house. In 
the Attliitna Jalaka (III. 1*7")) the heir pre- 
sumptive and the son of the nelihi of Benar(*s 
are playmates and are taught and educated in 
the house of the same teacher. Also after the 
prince has succ(!eded to the throne, th(! son of 
the Heilhi lives in his jieighbourhood and later, 
after the death of his father, when he himself 
becomes setthi, he goes three times daily to the 
palace of the king and talks with him until 
nightfall. “Where is my friend?”, cries the 
king as one day he misses the setthi. 

In this official position as “ a representative 
of the commercial community ” the setthi does 
not appear always even in the Jsltakas, but 
appears here at times as a private gentleman, as 
a rich and influential merchant prince. A setthi 
living in Benares engages in trade and drives a 
caravan of five hundred wagons (I. 270) ; in the 
province {paaoante I, 451 ; IV. 169) the setthis 
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living in the country (janapadasetthi IV. 37) 
for whom an official position is manifestly im- 
probable, are mentioned in several places. How 
far these tradesmen differ from others, for 
example, from the caravan leaders (satthavflha), 
to be mentioned later, especially, whether they 
exorcised any supervising functions with regard 
to these as “ masters of the guild,” does not 
appear from the JiVtakiis ; what we learn from 
our source is confined to a description of their 
wealth and their influence. The wealth of a 
sett'hi is given, like that of th(i rich BrMimaiias, 
uniformly as eight hundred millions (asitikotivi- 
bhavo setthi, III. 128, 300, V. 382), a 

statement which has very little value as a judg- 
ment concerning actual conditions, as, on account 
of the very little care which the Indians show 
for correct, or (jven .approximately correct, 
numbers, any other great number would have 
had the same meaning, as we do not know what 
coin is to be added to this 
** **** ' figure. Somewhat more accu- 

rately the wealth of a setthi is indicated, when 
in the Visayha Jfttaka (III. 129) it is narrated 
that Sakka, rendered uneasy bv the charity of 
the .setthi, destroys his entire wealth — money, 
corn, oil, honey, sugar, etc., even his slaves 
and hired labourers. ^Vs belonging to the 
household of a setthi, there are mentioned in 
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another place, besides wife and child, servants 
(parijana) and the headsman (vacchakHp&.lakA). 
The cowherd of a setthi drives the cattle of his 
master into the forest when the corn begins to 
ripen, erects a stall for the cow and gives the 
milk from time to time to the setthi. Tf we 
add that occasionally the rice fields of a setthi 
are mentioned, it follows that we have to look 
upon the selthis not only as tradesmen but also 
as cattle-rearing and land-cnltivating owners of 
the soil. 

On account of the great wealth at his dis- 
posal, his influence manifestly extends outside 
the sphere of work of his own business ; it is 
tru(i we do not find it expressly stated that he 
lends money at interest ; we may, however, very 
well suppose that he giv(;s the inn-keeper 
who ‘‘ lives by him ” (tarn upanissAyo eko 
varunivAnijo jlvati, I. 252) suffit ient means w'ith 
which to carry on his trade in spirituous liquors. 
Even the tailor who lives with a setthi (setthirn 
nissAya vasantassa tunnakArassa, IV. 38) may 
have .stood in a similar relation to the master 

of the hou.se. 

« 

The desire to preserve wealth and respect- 
ability in the family may have strengthened 
the inclination and practice in setthi families 
of marrying within their own jdti and led 
to frequent marriages among themselves. The 
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aeUhi of Biljagaha, montionod in the Nigrodha 
J&taka, brings for his son the daughter of a 
setthi living in the country (IV. 37). The 
slave of the aetthi of Benares succeeds, as narrat- 
ed in the KatAhaka JAtaka, in winning by 
means of a false letter the hand of the daughter 
of n splthi friendly to his master and living in the 
frontier. The lothn- which the slave has written 
himself and which he hands over to the business 
friend of his master laigins with the words : 

“ The bearer of this letter is 
* my son N. N. T consider it 

desirable that our children should marry with 
each other” (AvAhavivAhasambandho nAma 
mayhain tavA tuyhan ca maya saddhiin patirApo, 
I. 452). 

Hand in band with this regard for equal 
marriage and j)urity of blood, there goes in tin* 
the Khattiyas and the proud Bi’Ahmanas, as 
well as in high setthi families, a deep contempt 
for people who are low either by profession or 
by race ; especially, does this “ caste-spirit ” 
make itself felt with regard to the class of 
CandAlas, the pariahs in the then Indian society: 
We saw above what a shock the' setthVs 
daughter gets when she learns that she has seen 
a CaudAla and how very anxious she is to pre- 
vent the evil effects of this sight by washing her 
beautiful eyes. 
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The wealth and respectability of the aeUhi 
families brought it about naturally that the sons 
of such a family received a careful education ; 
it even appears from our source that they, 
partly at any rate, fulfilled the universal 
duty, according to the law-books, of the three 
higher castes, namely, that of studying the 
Vedas. The two sons of the mentioned 

in the Nigrodha Jft.taka were sent to Takkasihi 
to a teacher by the Setthi of Rfijagaha and 
he paid the teacher 2,000 as honorarium 
(IV. 38) ; the already-mentioned young*«^/^Ai, 
occurring in the Atthi\na JsUaka, is instructed 
along with the prince by the same teacher 
(III. 476). It is true in both these cases it is 
only said that the youths “ learnt the science ” 
(sippam uggaphimsu) ; still I think it prolmble 
that even in this passage by aippa, religious 
study is to be understood, because, as already 
said, among the disciples of Buddha the sons of 
rich and respectable families were in large 
measure represented — a fact which in my opinion 
is to be attributed principally to the participa- 
tion of these circles in the spiritual activities of 
that age. 

If these aeUf>i families who were united 
through the common consciousness of rank, 
through the custom of contracting marriages 
with their own j&ti and preventing mixture with 
S4 
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the lower castes, and further, through a common 
p hereditary profession, present 

an appearance not wholly dis- 
similar to that of caste, there arise from the 
great mtiss of the people other social groups 
which through the appearance of another factor, 
external organisation, represent a still more 
sharply defined unity, namely, the eissociations of 
tradesmen and manufacturers comparable to 
our medieeval guilds. 



CHAPTER X 


The guilds of tka.desmen and manufacturers 

Ghe existence of trade associations which 
grew partly for economical reasons — better em- 
ployment of capital, facilities of intercourse — 
partly, for protecting the legal interests of 
th§ir olas^ is surely to be traced to an early 
period of Indian culture. When we read in the 
Dharmasdtras that the agriculturists, tradesmen, 
cattle-breeders, usurers (kusidin) and manufac- 
turers have their own special laws for their class 
which are authoritative for the king,' we can 
infer from this with some certainty the organi- 
sation of trade and particular branches of it ; in 
the later law-books, mention is expressly made 
of guilds (sreiji). Thus, it is said in Manu VIII. 
41, that the king has to examine and determine 
the laws of the guilds. In the epics also the 
guilds appear as an important factor not only of 
the industrial but also of the political life.^ 

Still there is the question whether the econo- 
mical conditions, as they are 

[P 173 ] ^ 

described by Manu and in the 
epics, represent the view of culture unfolded by 

* Gautama, XI. 21 : dedajatikuladharm&sc&mn&yair aviroddhA^ 
pram&|^ai;i krishivauikpadapAlyakoaidakArava^ sve sve varge. 

* Hopkins, Ruling Ca$te, p. 81 sq. 
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the J&takae, whether they can at once be 
assigned to the period of the older Buddhism. 
The systematised commercial law, as we find 
it in Manu, the rules relating to loans at 
interest, the institute of experts in sea-borne 
trade, the duties upon river-borne and sea- 
borne merchandise, all this presupposes a stage 
of economical development Avhich appears to me 
to be centuries later than the stage of culture 
depicted in the J&takas.' 

It should not, however, be said that we have 
hero the first beginnings of commercial tmnsac- 
tions ; undoubtedly, the statements contained 
in the JUtakas relate to oversea trade as well 
as to brisk inland trade. When in describing a 
caravan passing through sandy deserts, its march 
is compared with a journey through the sea 
(samuddagamanasadisam eva gamanam hoti. I. 
107), when it is narrated that one entrusts the 
lead to a “ land tax-collector ” (thalaniyfimaka) 
who directs the caravan with the help of astro- 
nomy, we find clearly expressed here acquaint- 
ance with navigation and the knowledge of the 

' The opixisito view is taken by Dahlmann in his book on the 
Mah&bhArata. Aoconiing to him, there is ** an extraordinary agreement 
between the culture-period represented in the JAtakas and the Pali 
oanon and that of the Mah&bhftrata**; *Hhe blossoming of eoonomical 
life,'* as described here, is, in his opinion, in full agreement with the 
picture of culture in Manu." Jos. Dahlmann, Das Mahdbhdrata aU 
Epos und Rochtsbueh^ Berlin, 1895, pp. 168, 180. 
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starry heavens required for this. Also another 
thing which the Indians employed, like the sea- 
faring Phoenicians and Babylonians of ancient 
times, for finding the direction during navigation, 
we find mentioned in the J&takas, namely, “direc- 
tion-giving crows ” (disitklVka) ; they showed 
the navigators, when they lost sight of the land, 
as they flew towards the land, in what direction 
the coast was to be found. On the high seas 
such a “ compass ” could not surely be of much 
use to the sailors-^ifor this reason it is narrated 
of the merchants in the KAsi kingdom who 
have a disdkdka on board their ship, that they 
suffer shipwreck in mid-ocean (III. 267) — 
but it is very useful for 
^ navigation along the coa^ •' 

This, and not navigation in the open sea, is, I 
think, throughout meant when the JMakas speak 
of oversea trade. The disappearance of the 
coast after several days’ navigation is especially 
brought into promin<!nce and stated as a cause 
of shipwreck. “ Five hundred tradesmen ” — so 
it is said in the Panfiara Jft.taka (V. 75) — “ went 
on a sea-veyage and suffered shipwreck on the 
ocean, as on the seventeenth day no land was to 
be seen ; all on board, not one excepted, became 
the food of the fish.” On the whole, we shall 
do well if we accept a bit cautiously this supposi- 
tion of an extensive oversea trade. If there 
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leadly was regiUar trade* between bidia and 
ooiutms like the Babylonian kingdom — whose 
name exists in |he form Bdxtemraifha (III. 126)* 
— we should certainly have heard occasionally 
from the Jktakas of the products qt this land, 
its inhabitants and their customs. The ex* 
istenoe of the mere name shows that the city 
was known by name in the age to which our 
source relates ; probably, Indian sailors went to 
Babylon and spread reports on their return 
home about the city and its wonders, so that 
from that time onward in every story in which 
the ship-wrecked played a part, the name of the 
city of Bdfjerft appeared, the mention of which 
served to make the listeners expect something 
wonderful. But oversea trade is not so frequently 
mentioned in the J&takas that one can talk of a 
SamuddavSnya as a typical figure. 

l%e plentifulness of great navigable water- 
ways in Northern India allows us to assume an 
early development of internal maritime trade ; 
still I have found it mentioned in only one 
place in the J&takas. In the sale of a ship’s 
cargo mentioned in the Cullakasetthi J&taka 
(I. 126), the question is of wares unloaded at a 
port in the neighbourhood of Benares. The hero 

^ C/. Dahlmann, Das Mah&bhftrata, p. l79. 

* To the ctitegory of the quoted (wissages (1. 107 ; III. 126, 267 ; 
V. 75) belongs further the desiguation of a narrative (IV. 158) as 
SatnoddafA^ija J&taka. 
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of the narrative, a youth of good but poor 
family, learns from a sailor 
[p. 176.] friend that a big ship has arriv- 
ed at the port. He hires for eight kahlbpapas 
a vehicle and drives with great pomp to the 
port. Here he buys the ship's cargo on credit 
and gives his signet ring as security; then he 
erects a tent close to the ship and after 
he takes his seat within it, he gives an order 
that if tradesmen want to see him they 
should only be admitted after a threefold 
notice. On the news of the arrived of the ship 
about a hundred tradesmen from .Benares come 
to buy the cargo. They nre told : " You 

cannot buy wares any more, for a great 
merchant who lives at such and such a place 
has bought them by advancing a deposit.” 
When they hear this, they go to the youth 
and are admitted by the servants to his pre- 
sence after a threefold notice in the way men- 
tioned above. Everyone of the hundred trades- 
men pays one thousand in order to receive 
a portion of the ship’s cargo and finally in 
order to buy off his partnership, they pay each 
one of them for the rest of his goods a 
further 1,000. Thus the youth returns to 
Benares with 2,00,000 in his possession. 

In the culture-period depicted in the 
Jatakas, overland trade seems to have far 
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surpassed in importance sea-borne trade. The 
tradesman who goes about the country with his 
caravan is in fact a typical figure in our narra- 
tives and, according to the statements in these, 
caravan traffic cannot have been small, 
either with regard to the distance tra- 

versed or with regard to wares carried. Big 
trade routes cross the land in all directions 
and carry on an exchange of goods between the 
several and (judged by their products and 
necessities) widely different parf.s of India; there 
was, especially, manifestly brisk trade between 
the eastern and the western parts. We read in 
the Apauuaka Jhtnka of a caravan -leader 
(8atthav^tha, I. 98) who goes from the east 
to the west with 500 wagon-loads and then 
returns. Tradesmen residing in Benares travel 
to Ujjani' in order to carry 

[p. 176 .] trade (II. 248). Also from 

trade relations between Kasrnir and Gandhhra 
kingdoms, on the one side, and Videhaland, 
on the other, we learn, as narrated in the 
Gandh&ra Jataka, that the king of Yideha 
inquires of the tradesmen about the health of 
his friend, the king of Kasmlra and Gandhhra 
(III. 366). 

About the nature of the goods carried, the 
statements of the J&takas speak in a very 


Bkr. Ujjaini, the capital of Avaati. 
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uncertain voice. The narrator speaks mostly 
of five hundred wagons laden with valuable 
goods and leaves us to exercise our conjecture re- 
garding the contents of these loads. Probably, 
the packages of the tradesmen contained clotfis, 
for according to the TundiiiEt Jhtaka there were in 
. the neighbourhood of Benares fields sown with 
cotton* (kfippfisakhetta III. 286) and this cotton 
was probably in Buddha’s time chiefly used in 
the manufacture of goods in Benares.- On the 
other hand, cotton industry appears to have 
flourished in certain places in the west, as in 
the Mabftvagga of the Vinaya Pitaka ; Sivi cloth 
(Siveyyaka duasa VIII. 1. 29) is praised as spe- 
cially valuable. 

( Fam ous were also the boraes of the w’est, 
above all, the steed of Sindh (sindhava. II. 
288) ; according to the Jfttakas the kings of the 
eastern lands were provided mainly with horses 
brought from the north or the west ; we meet 
very often in our texts with horse-merchants 

* Ootton is even now found in places to the west of Benares as far 

as Agra. C/. Table 13 in Bartholomew’s Hand Atlas of Jndia^ West- 
minster, 1893. > 

* In the MahaparinibbAua Suita (V. 26) it ia nairl that the mortal 
remains of a world-mler were oovered with folds of new cloths and 
tom ootton, and the commentator adds as an explanation of the expres- 
sion vihata kappa 8a, ** The cloth of Benares (Kasikavattha) on account 
of the fineness of its icxtnre, absorbs no oil.’* 

35 
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who come from the north (u ttar&,pathakft 
assavAiiijA) and sell their horses in Benares ^ 
(1. 124 ; II 31 , 287). 

The inseeiirity of the road made the business 
of a « -ithavdha at that time very troublesome 
and dangerous. Organized Imnds of robbers — in 
the Sattigumlm .lAtaka a village containing flve 
Kiuidred robbers is mentioned (coragftmakn IV. 

430), at its head stands the 

[!’. 177 1 

“ oldest among the robbers 

(cOrajetthaka II. 388) — lay in wait for the 

travelling tradesmen, especially in the forest, 
and forced them to employ armed men who 
for a salary led the caravans through the 
dangerous places.' Still the tradesmen were 
compensated for the troubles and dangers 

of caravan traffic by the great profit which, 
according to the Jft.takas, they made ; in 
the Vauijiujmtha Ji\taka it is stated that the 
caravan -leaders got twice or thrice their dues 
on the sale of their wares (bhautlain vikkinitvft 
dvigunnin catuggupam bhogain labhitvA, I. 
109). 

* Tht* business of these forest-guanls (ataviarakkhika, 11. 336) 
formetl ft profession by itself which was hereditary in the family* and 
favoured an or^nisntion similar to that of the guilds of tradesmen 
and itmnnfactnrera in this, thnt nt the head of a number of forest- 
guard families there whs a leader (firakkhikaje^tkaka): As we hare 
seen abote, even BHihmaiias were driven into this profession according 
to the DasahiAhmaiia Jataka. 
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If, according to the details given, trade 
exhibits in the Jfttakas, if not that stage of 
development which it shows in Manu, at least a 
high stage of growth, we should not be surprised 
at the mention of guilds (seni) in our hvvt. It 
seems doubtful to me, however, whether from 
the few passages in whiclr it is expressly 
mentioned, we can infer an organised guild life. 
Apart from the already -quoted passjige from 
the Nigrodha Jutaka, where it is said of 
the Royal storekee])er that ho is «orth\ of the 
esteem of all guilds (sabbaseninain vieftranh- 
rahatn bhandftgarikatthhiiain IV. 4;-{), we Und 
these also mentioned elsewhere [mhhnspniyo 
I. 267, 314) but without any statemcnit which 
allow's any inference coiujQrniiig their constitu- 
tion or organisation. C^h^ pticouppainirailhn 
of the Uraga Jht aka gives .som e indica tion of a 
more developed guildhood ; mention is here made 
of a “ guild quarrel ” between two ministers 
in the service of the king and at the; head of 
the guilds (seijipamukha}^ For the older period, 
the period depicted in the Jhtakas themselves, 
we can only speak with certainty of the presence* 
of professional unions among the trading classes. 

The families in which wholly 
fixed branches of trade were 
hereditary formed professional unions. At their 
head stands a leader (Jotthaka) about whose 
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powers W6 learn no details, whose existence, 
however, indicates in itself an organisation 
of different branches of trade. Thus we read 
of the leader of the caravan dnvers (sattha- 
v&hajetthaka, II. 295) ; if we add to this the 
hereditary character of this profession — which 
is sufficiently indicated by such expressions 
as “ family of caravan-drivers ” (sattbav&hakula, 
I. 98, 107 ; II. 200) and “ son of a caravan- 
driver ” (satthavhhaputta, I. 99, 194 ; II. 885), 
who on his own account, again, is a caravan- 
driver — then we have in my opinion two criteria 
which point to the existence of a close order 
of caravan -drivers. From the criterion of 
hereditariness alone, it seems somewhat bold to 
infer a compactness and a certain organisation 
of the branch of trade in question ; mention is 
made of the hereditary character of the profes- 
sion of a grain merchant (dhanna v&nijakula, 
III. 198); the business of a green-grocer was 
also hereditary in the family (papidkakula, 
I. 312). 

In individual branches of the tradesmen’s 
profession, their small stability may be the reason 
why we don’t read anything of a close organisa- 
tion ; thus, nowhere is mention made of an 
organisation of sea-faring traders. Also the more 
frequently-mentioned tradesmen who cry out 
their wares in the streets of the city— a pedlar 
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dealing in pots and pans (kacchapatavilnija I. 
Ill) sells his goods with the cry “ Buy water- 
pots, buy waterpots ” —or go about the land 
(II. 109) with a doukey ou which they place 
their wares, can hardly have enjoyed the privilege 
which the membership of a guild confenwl. 

In . general, the details cited only ])rove 
indistinct ti*aces of professional unions within 
the trading classes, only the first teginnings of 
a guildhood. With the gradual development of 
trade relations, the significance and inner com- 
pactness of the guilds deepened, and being similar 
to the castes on account of the traditional orga- 
nisation and the hei'editariness 
[p. 179.J membership, they gradually 

got, in course of time, as certain rules and 
customs with reference to marriage and inter- 
dining were developed, the appearance of real 
castes, especially, the Brfihmana caste, till they 
finaUy Ixscame the modern trading classes. 

CBut even to-day w'e don’t find in the 
trading class such a strict caste organisation 
as in other departments of economic life ; the 
greater flexibility w'hich the trading profession 
demands by its very nature, in contrast with 
other professions, the changes to which it is 
subject, seem to have stood in the way of a 
strict schematic organisation of this professional 
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More sharply pronounced appear, in our text 
•the divisions within the manufacturing classes 
according to the individual branches of the 
profession. Here appear circumstsvnccs which 
greatly favour a combination and organisa* 
tion of particular unions. For manufacture, 
the hereditariness of the profession, which for 
trade was originally nothing more than a mere 
custom, was of essential importance ; under 
the direction of his father the son is intro- 
duced to tlie technicalities of the profession 
which he is to adopt, from his early youth, 
and the manual skill, the talent for a parti- 
cular handicraft, is inherited and increases 
from generation to generation. The taking 
up of a profession other than the ancestral 
one was manifestly unheard of among the 
manufacturers ; not a single e.xception to the 
rule do we tind mentioned anywhere in our 
source. “ Son of a smith” (kammhraputta, is 
in the Pali texts (Sutta Niphta, verse 83 ; Mahh- 
parinihhftna Sutta, iv. l-t) used as a synonym 
for a smith. Along with the families of smiths 
we tind also other families of artisans in the 
Jtitakas ; the hereditary character of the manu- 
ftvcture of pots is exhibited in the Xacchapa 
.Thtaka, where it is said of the Bodhisatta that 
he was reborn in a potter family (Kumhhak&ra- 
kula, II. 71)) and maintained his wife and child 
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by manufacturing pots. Similarly it is said 
in the Kumbhakft-rH JAtaka : “ 'I'he Bodhisatta 
was I’e-born in a potter family in a village lying 
in front of the gate* of Benares ; when he grew 
up, he became a householder 
and receiving from his wife a 
present of a son and a daughter, he main- 
tained his wife and children by manufacturing 
pots.” With a stone-grinder family also we 
l)eeome acquainted in our text : the Bodhi- 
satta liorn in it understands his handici'aft tho- 
roughly when he grows »xp, as mentioned in the 
Babhu JAtaka. 

Moi'e even than the hereditariness of the 
profession there was another factor which 
contributed to the organisation of particular 
branches of trade,' namely, the local union 
and isolation which the dilferent handicrafts, 
according to the JAtakas, undoubtedly ex- 
perienced. In the city, fixed stx*eets were the 
place of residence of fixed tradesmen ; for 
example, ivory-carvers (dantakAra) had a street 
to themselves. It is narrated how a man 

* For the supposition of a local union of different branchf^g of 
trade the JUtnkaa give no ground. A passage in the Mficchakatika of 

Stldraka allows the oonclnsion that the Set^his lived in a special part of 
the town by themselves ; as in the second act the VasantasenA aska her 
escort Madaniki whether she knows the name of her ( Vasantasena's) 
beloved one, Madanika replies evasively, in a joking spirit, ** He lives 
in the quarters of the big tradesmen (setthicattare padirajiadi)r 
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roaches Benares and going about the town 
comes to the ivory-carvers’ street and sees how 
ivory things are made by them in various 
forms (dantakiiravithitn patvft dantak&re danta- 
vikatiyo kurum&ne disvft, I. 320). In another 
passage also the street of the ivory-carvers is 
mentioned : A poor man who lives in Benares 
sees how in the street of the ivory -carvers, 
ivory rings, etc., are made (dantakii>ravlthiyam 
dantavaltyhdahi karonte disvfi,) and asks, “ Will 
you buy tusks from me if I bring some ? ” As 
they answer in the affirmative, he kills ele- 
phants, takes out the tusks and maintains his 
livelihood by their sale. 

Some trades m ere followed not inside but out- 
side the town, although mostly in its proximity, 
and in villages w hich were occupied by mem- 
bers of one and the same profession. Such 
tradesmen’s villages are often 

[H- ‘St 1 mentioned as being in the 

neighbourhood of Benares : “ Not far fi-om 

Benares” — so it is said in the Allnacitta 
J&taka (II. 18) — ” lay a carpenters’ village” 
(vaddhakighma). There lived five hundred car- 
penters. They proceeded by river to a forest, 
prepared the wood for use as material for the 
construction of houses, constructed various kinds 
of one-storeyed, two-storeyed buildings, etc., and 
made sign-posts with all pieces of wood, b^inning 
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with posts. Then they take the wood to the 
shore, put it on board the ship and go down 
stream to the city. Here they make houses for 
everyone who desires it, take the money, and 
return home and make new materials with it. 

Such a village in the neighboxurhood of 
Benares and occupied only by carpenters, occurs 
again in the Jfitakas (II. tOS ; IV. 159) ; in the 
last passage it is said that a thousand families 
lived in the hig village (kulasahassaniv&so 
mahUvaddhakigAmo). 

The potters also seem to have lived outside 
the town in a village by themselves; at least 
mention is made of one potter family who lives 
in a village in front of the gate of Benares 
(Bitrfinasinagarassa dvitragitme kumbhakitrakula, 
III. 376). 

More wonderful than these manufacturers’ 
villages in the immediate neighbourhood of 
a big city which could find an easy market 
for their products and also could have their 
needs, such as clothes, implements, supplied, 
from the City, is the existence of such pro- 
fessional j^ages in the middle of the flat 
country. ^We read in the Shei .Thtaka of two 
smiths’ villages lying side by side, of which 
one consists of a thousand huts (sahassakutiko 
kammhragftmo III. 281). From the neighbour- 
ing villages, people go to this village in order 
36 
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to provide themselves with axes, hatchets, 
ploughshares, spikes and other implements. 
When one reflects what a difficulty such a local 
isolation creates in the economical relations, one 
will see in these manufacturing villages not 
a phenomenon of secondary importance, but a 
highly important factor and one that is charac- 
teristic of the physiognomy of the social life of 
that time. The power of traditional customs 
wliich suit the spirit of the 
[< ’S2.] Indian people inclined to sche- 

matism, has created and maintained here a new 
impetus wdiich is stronger than the practical need 
which obviously points to a variety of professipns , 
within the same common lif^ However much 
the origin of professional communities may 
have to be traced, as we have to do in the case of 
th e Russian village communities, to the close 
relationship of the villagers with one another 
and to the equal right of all in the common 
property,' on the Indian soil, the maintenance 
of such a remarkable institution seems to have 
been due principally to the inborn tenden cy 
towards organisation, classific ation , schema- 
tism Indians. As the 

Brdhmai^as worked together in vilh^es in which 
foreign, especially, lower, elements were not 
tolerated, so, following their example, social 


^ C/. Souart, Lea castes tUtne V Jnde, pp, 197, 229. 
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groups, united . by community of profession, 
separated themselves from one another and 
helped to create the manifold ness of modern 
oaste-life. 

As with the guilds of tradesmen, so can 
we also in the case of the manufacturers, 
infer from the institution of tlie elders (jetthakas ) 
the presence of a certain organisation. Such 
elders stand at the head of the smiths (kamm&- 
rajetthaka or jetthakakammflra),' gaidand-makers 
(mAilakiirajetthaka III. tOo), and carpenters 
(vaddhaki IV. 161). It appears that the number 
of manufacturers combined into a guild having a 
common leader could not exceed a certain figure ; 
at least, it is said, in the last-named passage of 
the Samuddavilnija Jiltaka, that in a village 
inhabited by a thousand carpenter families, every 
five hundred families had a head (kulasahasse 
pancannam pancannam kulasatftnam jetthakft. 
dve vaddhaki ahesum). Whether the elder had 
either by law or by custom any recognised autho- 
rity over the members of his 

[P 183.] union, is not mentioned ; his 

office seems to have been an honorary one 
which was held by specially skilled jftanu- 
factures and not always by the oldest in point 

' KammAra is used of blacksmiths as well as of silversmiths, 
(Dhammapada 43) and, as here, of pcoldsmiths. The latter are called in 
other places (I. 182 ; V. 438) suvannakdra. 
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of age. The elder seems to have occupied a 
peculiar position in the royal court. “The 
senior among the hundred smiths ” — so it is 
said in the Sdci J&taka (III. 281)—“ was a 
favourite of the king, blessed with wealth and 
property.” In another place it is narrated that 
a prince asks a kamm&rajetthaka to come to 
him and commissions him to make a female figure 
out of a quantity of gold (V. 282). 

The three conditions mentioned : local 
division of different kinds of work, hereditary 
character of branches of profession and the 
existence of an elder : seem to me to indicate 
clearly an organisation of handicraft which 
can be compared in many respects with our 
corporations in the Middle Ages. Also in 
these tradesmen’s corporations of ancient India 
the principle finds application, which has already 
been mentioned in connexion with the guilds 
of tradesmen : the more in the course of centu- 
ries the caste theory — even in Buddhist lands — 
obtained currency, the greater the exclusive- 
ness of, and respect for, the leading castes, 
the more did the manufacturers’ corporations 
become incorporated in the caste-order. After 
the example set by nobility and the Brahmanical 
caste, they surrounded themselves with limita- 
tions by which a common bed and a common 
table were forbidden with members of castes 
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who on account of the lowness of their race occu- 
pied a lower stage of human society than they 
themselves. That many of the manufacturers 
mentioned above occupied a comparatively low 
social position admits of no doubt and was, in 
my opinion, the chief reason why they .separated 
thcmselve.s from the rest of the population and 
thereby had in ancient times the appearance of 
being something akin to a caste : the corpora- 
tions of the manufacturers fall — partly, at any 
rate — undoubtedly under the category of the desr- 
pised castes which will be treated of in a later 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Castelesb professions. 

But from these despised and shunned 
portions of the population the guilds of trades- 
men and most of the manufacturei’s with which 
we have had hitherto to do, are far removed. 
Betwcsen these there is a multiform and 
chaotic society which resists more or less every 
attempt at classification and about which there 
can be no talk of an organisation according to 
castes in that age. To this belong the great 
number of manufacturers standing outside their 
corporation and exclusively in the service of 
the king — gamely, contractors and artists, the 
wandering oancers and musicians who meve 
from village to village, showing their skill, and 
the tramps who consider every means good which 
helps them to earn their livelihood, and further, 
the herdsmen, huntsmen and fishermen living in 
the country, in the forest and in mountains, 
and finally, the mass of labourers and slaves^ 

In the lawbooks we find the rule that 
the kings could make the artisans work one 
day in the month for him ; ' the Jhtakaa know 


> Uanu VII. 138; X. 120. 
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nothing of this ; on the other hand, artisans 
are mentioned who seem to have worked only 
for him. In the Kusa Jiitaka there appear 
three distinct artisans in the pay of the king in 
the following order ; a court potter (ritja- 
kumbhakfitra V. 290 ) — wo meet witli one in 
the Cullakasetthi JiUaka (I. 121), where it is 
deseribed how he seeks on horsebaek to burn 
pots for- the royal court — a basketmaker 
(r&jupatth&ka na]akA,ra. V. 291) in the king’s 
service and a court gardener (rA,jamft.lak&ra 
V. 292). The designation of these as “court 
purveyors ” seems to me to refer to a special 
position w'hich raises them above their otherwise 
low or even despised rank and makes improbable 
their being members of a corporation, in 
the same way as in the case 
[p. iso.j barber working in the 

royal court whose occupation as barber ranked 
certainly among the lowest professions. This court 
barber was no unimportant person in the king’s 
court, he sometimes even stands in friendly 
intercourse with his employer.' “Friend,” 
(samma kappaka I. 137) so addresses the king 
in the MakhMeva J&taka his barber, while asking 
the latter to inform him if he finds any grey 


* np&li, the barber of the Sakyas, fieems in the Cullavagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka (Vir. 1. 4) to be a personal friend of the Sakyas. C/. 
01denberg» Buddha^ p, 168, Note. 
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hair on his head. The many small personal 
serrices for which people wanted him — as such 
there are mentioned in the introduction to the 
Sig&la Jftrtaka (II. 5), shaving the beard, curling 
the hair, placing the dice- board in position, etc. — 
seem to have made him indispensable for the 
king, the royal ladies, the princes and princesses, 
Also the position of a court barber is sometimes 
described as highly lucrative : in the MakhMeva 
J&taka it is narra\,ed that the Videha king 
when he renounces worldly life gives a village 
to his barber which brought him 100,000 
(satasahassutthftnam g^tmavaram. I. 138). 

Even the king’s cook (raiino sOda V. 292) 
does not hold an insignificant position in the royal 
household, at least not in that of a king who 
was such a “ gourmand ” as King Bhojanasud- 
dhika,' whose dinners cost, according to the 
description in the Dfita Jfitaka (II. 319), 100,000 
every time and consisted of a hundred different 
dishes. Still in the Kusa J&taka, the occupation 
of a cook is described as one to be practised by 
slaves or hired lal)ourers (dilsakammakarehi 
kattabbam. V. 293). 

A special office in the royal court was 
that of the estimator (agghakfirraka. 1. 124; 

* Literally, “ one who is very particular, sonipulous with regard to 
eating.** Cf, the expression used in the Upas&iha J&taka (II. 54) of 
a Br&hmaiguii, namely, smAnasudilhikat which signifies something like 
„ •crapulous, superstitious with regard to the cremation ground.** 
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^gh&pemikat^Mna. I. 126) whose work con- 
sisted in estimating the value of elephants, 
horses, precious stones, gold, etc., and in paying 
the owners of wares their proper 

rp 1 A a 

price. In the SuppAiraka J&taka 
the work of an estimator was given to a 
blind fisherman who exchanges his work for 
service in the Court. He determines as valuer 
the things which are most heavily taxed. 
Thus he knows by merely touching with 
the hand that a carriage which should serve 
the king as a State carriage is built with the 
wood of a perforated tree or that a costly 
garment is eaten by mice at one place ; he 
receives, however, from the king only eight 
kahkpanas for every valuation. Not willing 
to accept a payment which according to him is 
suitable for a barber (imassa d&yo nahtbpitadkyo. 
IV. 168), he leaves the service of the king and 
returns to his fisherman’s village. 

Besides the men who had to look to the daily 
needs of the king and his Court, a whole army of 
skilled men of every kind surrounded the person 
of the king in the courts of the powerful 
princes of that time. Thus, we come across 
musicians (gandhabba I. 384 ; II. 250), dancers 
and singers (nktaka lY. 324; naccagitkdisu 
kusalh, II. 227) ; elephant tamers (hattkoariya, 
It. 221) and archers (dhanuggaba, II. 87 ; V. 

87 



128). Whilst, moreover, these skilled men in 
ancient India, as we shall see, were of little 
respectability and the arts practised by them 
were mostly unprofitable, the artists in the 
service of the king did not seem to have 
been from the pecuniary point of view in a bad 
way. An archer demands from the king an 
annual salary of 100,000 (ekasamvaccharena 
satasahassain, 11. 87). The king agrees to this; 
on the other hand, the old archers (por&^aka- 
dhunuggaha) consider the salary too high. Still 
better paid is another dhanuggaha ; he receives 
daily 1,000 (devasikain sahassam labhitv& 
uATfi upatthahi, Y. 128) and incurs in this way 
the displeasure of the rest of the king’s servants. 
These figures, though, as everywhere in Indian 
sources, bad as a statistical material, point to 
a respectable and lucrative profession. Probably 
the archer was entitled to high salaries, as he 
could render the king valuable services, whether 
in hunting or in war. 

About the salaries of the other Court artists 
then are found in the Jfttakas 

[p. 187 ] ^ general statements. 

An old musician (gandhabba) informs the 
king that his pupil wants to serve him apd 
adds, “Fix the nature of the salary” (dey- 
yadhammam assa j&u&tha, II. . 260), to which 
the Mng replies, “He shall get one-half of 
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your salary.” To this the pupil, hovreTer, 
does not agree ; he demands equal salary, as 
he knows his art quite as well as his teacher. 
A musical tournament ordered by the king 
ends the matter in this way, that the vanquished 
scholar at a sign from the king was belaboured 
w-ith stones and clubs and killed, whilst the 
teacher receives much money from the king 
and the residents. 

Similarly in the Up&hana Ji\taka mention is 
made of a pupil of an elephant tamer (hatthU* 
cariya, II. 221) who demands the same salary as 
his teacher. The king announces by beat of 
drum, “To-morrow a teacher and his pupil 
will both exhibit their skill in elephant-taming; 
who wants to see must come to the palace. ” 
The night before the performance, the teacher 
instructs the elephant to commit all kinds of 
mistakes, so that when given the order “Go 
forward,” it goes backwards, and when 
ordered to go backwards, it goes forward, etc. 
The consequence is, that next day, as the 
elephant does the reverse of what it is ordered 
to do by the pupil, the angry crowd kills him 
by throwing stones and beating him with sticks. 

That many of the artists mentioned.here, espe- 
cially, the archers, belong as much to the class of 
" Court people ” as, for example, the executioner 
mr the gate-keeper, I do not consider impossible. 
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Like the latter, they were paid by the k&ig ; 
like these they were attached to the king’s 
service which they could not quit against the 
wish of their master. Whoever among them — 
like the court barber in the Gabgam&la J&taka — 
wants to lead the homeless life, must get the 
permission of the king (rfi.3A.nam pabbajjain 
anujAjiApetva, III. 462). But they are distinguish- 
ed from the rA.jabhoggas or rAjannas, by which 
I understand only the “ royal officers,” by their 
purely private character. They hold no public 
position and their work is 
confined to personal service 
which they render to the king and his family. 

On account of the comparatively great res- 
pectability and the high salary which the Court 
artists enjoyed, the effort of most of the artists 
was to get into the king’s service ; as, however, 
this fell to the lot of only a very few, others 
tried to serve under rich private persons. 
Very often we meet with artists in the service 
of young tradesmen whom they help, along with 
other parasites, to squander their paternal pro- 
perty: jumpers, runners, singers, dancers, etc., 
receive each one of them 1,000 from the squand- 
ering and pleasure-seeking setthi’s son (lapgha- 
nadhkvanagltanaccAdtni karontAnam sahassain 
dadamAno, II. 431) and make him in a short 
time a beggar. In contrast with these parasitic 
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artist, there were many who earned their bread 
with difficulty by catering for the amusement 
of people at festivities. We read of a dancer (nata 
III. 607) who lives in a village not far from 
Benares and goes with his wife into the town, 
where he gets money through dancing and sing- 
ing which accompanies his lyre (vipA.). As, 
however, such festivities, in spite of their fre- 
quency, formed only an occasional break in 
their daily life, the dancers led at other times 
a thoroughly miserable life, as did the dancing 
family (natakakula, II. 167) in the Ucchittha- 
bhatta JAtaka in which the Bodhisatta was re- 
born. This family maintained itself by begging 
and even the Bodhisatta had no other w'ay of 
earning a livelihood than through alms. 

It seems to me that by this «a^o or nataka we 
are not to understand actors, as in later times, for 
in our text dramatic performances are nowhere 
described- A sort of pantomime which is per- 
formed by two dancers is no doubt described ; 
probably, in this we are to look for a fore-runner 
of the later Indian drama. “At that time there 
were ” — so it is narrated in the Suruci JAtaka 
(ly. 324) — “two skilled dancers, named ‘Dull 
ear ’ and ‘ White ear ’ ; they tried to make the 

king laugh. One of these, 

fP IftO ^ ^ r 

‘ Dull ear,’ set up at the gate 
of the palace a big tree called Atula, threw 
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a ball of rope and climbed, after attaobing 
the rope to a branch of the tree, the Atulamba 
tree with the help of the rope. The tree of 
Tessa vaoa' is also called Atulamba. Now the 
servants of Yessava^a arrested him, hacked his 
body to pieces and let these pieces fall. 
The other dancers joined the pieces together and 
sprinkled them with water, upon which the 
dancer revived and danced in a garment of 
flowers. The other dancer, ‘White ear’ set 
up a funeral pyre and went with his followers 
into the fire. When he disappeared and the 
funeral pyre was burnt out, people sprinkled 
water upon the ashes. On this, the dancer 
rose with his followers and danced, decked in 
a garment of flowers.” 

If the dances described here are more than a 
creation of the narrator’s fancy, jugglery must 
have reached in ancient India a comparatively 
high stage, as their explanation can only be 
sought in mirrors which give the specta- 
tor the illusion of a person climbing the rope 
or going into the fire. That the concave mirror, 
this most important instrument in modem 
magic, was known in ancient India, is in itself 
undoubtedly highly improbable. Still a passage 
in flankara’s commentary on the Yed&nta,* 

^ 8kr. patroDjmlo of Kabera* 

* <)aoted by Deoaaeiii Syafcm deif Fedonta, p, 828. 




where reference is made to jugglery exactly 
similar to the first trick in our text, presupposes 
likewise the use of a mirror: “The highest 
God ” — so runs the passage — “is only as much 
different from the acting and enjoying indiyi* 
dual called Fijndndtman, created by ignorance, 
as the magician climbing a rope with shield 
and sw:ord is different from the same magician 
really standing on the ground.” 

It is in an illusion of the spectator that 
probably the trick of the sword-eater consists, of 
whom it is narrated in the 

[p, 190.] Dasamjaka .Tfltaka that he 

swallows a sword thirty-three feet long and 
having a sharp edge. 

We make the acquaintance of a special kind 
of dancers in the “ jumpers,” the laiighananataka 
of the Dubbaca J&taka, namely, an acrobat who 
knows how to jump over a numW of lances sunk 
in the ground and placed one behind the other. 
The Boddhisatta who is born in an acrobat family, 
learns from a nataka the art of jumping and 
tours with his teacher exhibiting his art. “ His 
teacher, however ” — so it is said further (I. 430) 
— “ knew how to jump over four lances, not over 
five.” Now one day he appeared in a village 
and placed, while he was drunk, five lances 
on the ground, one behind the other, with the 
intention of jumping over them. Then the 
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Boddhisatta said, “ You don’t know the art of 
jumping over five lances, my teacher ; take away 
one lance, for if you try to leap over the five 
lances, you will be pierced by the fifth lance 
and die.” “ You don’t know what I can do,” 
answered the teacher in a drunken fit, and leaps, 
without paying heed to his pupil’s words, over 
the four but is fixed by the fifth, as the 
madhuka ’ fiower is fixed on its stem, and falls 
to the ground crying loudly.” 

In the same category of touring jugglers 
who exhibit their art in the court of princes 
or in festivities for the entertainment of the 
people, the snake charmers (ahigu^thika) of our 
text are to be placed. Of such an ahi- 

gu^f^ika it is said in the Sftlaka J&taka (II. 
267), that he has trained an ape to which he 
has given an tvntidote’’ and which he then 
[p loi ] allows to play with a snake 
and that in this way he earns a 
livelihood. Another snake charmer has likewise 

^ fiossia latifolia. 

* OsatlliB Skr. ausliailha, herb, metliciiie. It appears that in 
ancient times the aoake tamers need to make themaelree and the 
animala which they allowed to play with the enakea proof against snake- 
bito through tome plant juice. On the other hand, the practice, 
80 common among Indian Bnake-charmere to-day, of extracting the 
poison teeth, was introduced later* This is only mentioned in -the. 
poccajppaaaat'ofthtt, namely, in the introdaotion to the Millapariykya 
Jitaha, where the monks whoee pride Buddha onrbe, are compared to 
•aakea whoce teeth have been eatimoted (iiddha(adl|lil riyn 
UsB69}. ' " 
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trained an ape ; when a festival (ussava) is 
announced, he keeps it in the house of a grain 
merchant, travels seven days and then lets his 
snakes play (ahirn ktihpento). (III. 198). 

At such exhibitions and popular festivals in 
ancient India, music was not wanting : either the 
dancers themselves made singing and playing 
on the lute accompany their dances or there 
came professional musicians to the festivals, 
in order to practise their art for money. 
Instruments, mostly very primitive, on which 
in India even to-day jugglers play as an 
accompaniment of their dances and skilful 
performances,' were to some extent in existence 
at that time : besides the lute (vlijA), we find 
the drum (bheri) and the conch (saiikha) men- 
tioned in our text. A drummer (bherivddaka 
I. 283), who, as mentioned in the Bheri Jhtaka, 
lives in a village, goes with his son to the city, 
as he hears that in Benares a festival (nakkhatta) 
is announced, in order to play here on the drum 
in the circle of those who take part in the 
festival ; he acquires by his play a good deal 
of money. The same is said in somewhat 
different words in the Sankhadhamana Jhtaka 
of a conch-blower (sankhadhamaka, I. 284). 


C/. Sohlagintweife, Indien in Wart und Bild^ 2nd Sdn., Vol. IT#| 
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As there were drummers and oonch-blowers 
in the king's service — edicts of the king, 
announcements of public sports, execution, etc., 
were made known in the city by beat of drum 
or by the blowing of the conch — ^and others who 
played on their instruments at popular festivals, 
so we find, along with the already-mentioned 
court musicians, also some who were employed by 
private persons on festive occasions. Tradesmen 
of Benares who come to XJjjenl on a business tour 
make an appointment and come to a place 
of amusement, carrying with them garlands, 
perfumery, ointment, food and drink. Then they 
fetch a musician and that the best (jettha- 
[p. 192 ] gandhabba) in Ujjenl (te tarn 

pakkos&petv^k. attano gandha- 
bbaip kiiresum II. 249). As the tradesmen, 
accustomed to the performance of the court 
musicians of Benares, are not satisfied with his 
work, he returns the reward paid him and travels 
with them to Benares. Here he becomes the 
pupil of the old court musician and meets with 
a sorry end in the way already described. 

That in these artists, as described in the 
J&takas, we have something similar to castelike 
organisation, is obviously highly improbable. 
And still these professions in course of time 
developed into castes: in Manu we find »a(a men- 
tioned among the mixed castes, the forerunners 
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of the modern nafai or na(aka^ who wan* 
der in the vilk^es of Hindustan as jugglers, 
buffoons, actors, acrobats, snakecharmers and 
exhibit their skill for money or for presents.' 
A tendency towards organisation, towards com- 
bination based upon a common profession, as we, 
I believe, can assume, is present in ancient times 
even among these classes of Indian people ; as 
proof of this we have the oft-mentioned circum 
stance that professions were hereditary in artist 
families:, we have already made the acquain- 
tance of a dancer family (natakakula), of a drum- 
mer or conch-blower family (bherivAdakakula I. 
283 ; sahkhadhamakakula, I. 284) ; the son of 
an elephant-tamer (hatthhcariya, II. 22l) 
practises the art of his father, and the son of 
an acrobat learns the art of jumping (lahgha- 
nasippam sikkhitvfii I. 430). To this add that 
these professions were very little respectable and 
that in consequence, people compelled men who 
earned their livelihood by the practice of these, 
probably to live outside the city ; thus it is said 
of a dancer, as well as of a drummer who goes to 
Benares for a festival, that he lives in a village 
not far from Benares. Nevertheless, these 
artists, at any rate, in ancient times, lacked all 
essential conditions for the formation of a caste : 
neither the feeling of race-community — ^a factor 


^ Nesfield, Ca«ie System p. 6. 
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wliich is of great importance in the formation 

[p 198 ] despised castes — nor the 

need of external organisation 
could cause them to be formed into a close 
corporation ; rather compelled by their profession 
to restless wandering, necessity made them 
seek such other means of earning money as 
opportunity offered. 

Often the life of such touring people was 
spent in the manner, described in the Tittira 
JMaka (III. 541) : 

“ He has (as porter of the tradesmen) 
wandered in K&linga kingdom, he has engaged 
in trade, stick in hand, he walks over the country 
road.^ With dancers he has wandered with 
hunters; with sticks he has fought with the 
crowd. 

**He has caught birds, he has measured (corn) 
with the dlhaka measure, he has (at a dice-game, 
with regard to false players) removed the dice, 
he has transgressed* the moral laws, he has 
staunched the blood of (the punished),* his 


' Sa&kupatha ? lit, ** a path studded with nails.'* 

* Samyamo ahhhatito is explained by the commentator with the 
words: jivikavuttim nis^ya pa^haJant^U'eva sUasamyamo atilckanto, 
*' inasiiinoh as for earning a lirelthood he embraced the homeless con- 
dition, he transgressed the moral prescriptions." 

* Abbilhitai)) pnpphakaip a44l>Mattai{i. The commentator adds 
l^ way of oxplanation; "To earn a livelihood he brought criminals 
whose hands and fOet were chopped, to a hall and returning at aboni 
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hands are burnt by taking hot food (during 
begging).” 

Here is given us in a brief form the picture 
of the life of an Indian tramp and of the sphere 
in which his destiny unfolded itself : dancers, 
hunters, club^fighters, players — this is the 
society in which the adventurous period of 
his life, is spent. Finally, after trying all 
possible occupations he earns his living by 
begging as a fraudulent ascetic (duttha* 

tdipasa). 

Although more .settled than these wan- 

dering occupations, the rural professions of 
herdsmen, huntsmen, fisher- 

men do not seem in ancient 
times to have come under the organisation 
of caste, as, on account of their work, they 
inclined more towards a solitary life. Only 

when we see them in great number in the town 
or united into a village community can we 
suppose the existence of organisations similar, 
for example, to those of the artisans. In a 
sea-port town (pattanag&ma. IV. 137) the son 
of an elder among the fishermen after the death 
of his father steps into his shoes. He becomes 
blind, however, later, and takes to the service 

midnight, he stopped the blood flowing out of the wound* with kuf}4aka 
(the red powder, which is found in the rice com under the husk) and 
smoke.** 
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of the king, as he cannot an; more follow the 
occupation of a fisherman, although he, as men- 
tioned in the passage of the Suppfiraka J&taka in 
question, was the elder among the fishermen.” 

Noteworthy as an example of the fact that the 
thwough-going division of work ‘characteristic 
of the social life ot India of to-day is a 
factor of ancient origin, is the circumstance that 
the different designations of fishermen appear to 
coincide with the names of modern fishermen 
castes and point to this, that even at that time 
there were special branches in the profession of 
fishermen whose work was so precisely defined. 
Ihus, the fishermen with nets and baskets 
(jhlakuminiidini khipitvk maocbe gauhanti, I. 
427) were called Kevailm ‘ (II. 178, 124) ; 
the angling fishermen were called Ihlisika (I. 
482 ; III. 52) on account of their fishing pole 
(balisa). 

Also among hunters we find this moment of 
division of work which surely must have become 
impwtant in the later development of the castes : 
the huntsman • pursuing the deer is called 
migalnddaka (III. 49, 184) or simply, lud- 
daka ; a bird-hunter (sakunaluddaka, II. 161) 
we come across in the Eakkara Jktaka, nay, 


'•Skr. kaivarta, by which, as we saw above, in the Brahmanical 
system, a certain mixed caste is understood. Kewat is even in these 
days a name of a dess of dshermen* Qf, Kesfield, Cnsfe System, p. 9. 
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even a quail-catcher (vattftkahiddaka, I. 208) 
is rejHresented. In the KuruAgamiga J^takR 
(I. 173) a gdmavdgiatiakaluddaka is mentioned, 
i.e., a hunter living in the village who prepares 
an ambush in tall trees under which he has 
noticed traces of the deer and from there kills 
the animal. 

Much less than in the case of the 

[p 196 ] casteless professions hitherto 

treated, is mention made of 
an external co-ordination or any organisation 
whatever in the case of the serving classes, 
as they were composed of all possible elements 
of the population differing in point of race 
and professional work. He who suffered ship- 
wreck in the struggle with the waves of life and 
was rendered poor must have been forced even 
at that time — whatever might be his descent — 
to win his bread by service. We read of a poor 
gahapati who supports himself and his mother 
by working as a hired labourer (bhatiip katvft 
III. 326); he complains that he earns only one 
or half a mdaaka ' and that his mother can with 
difficulty be supported. The three Brhhmapa 
daughters of the Suvapoahamsa J&taka have, as 
their supporter is dead, to serve in other families 
and p£»s their days in trouble (paresaip bhatim 


a coin of tinall vala9. 
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katy& kicchena jtvanti, I. 476). Of course, 
these members of the aristocratic castes formed 
a small fragment of the serving classes ; the 
majority was formed by the classes of the 
population in who^n the profession of a hired 
labourer was as much hereditary as the poverty 
connected with it. The Bodhisatta, re-born in a 
poor family (daliddakula), as described in the 
Kumm6sapinda J&taka, works, when he is grown- 
up, for money at a setthi*a and maintains his 
livelihood in this way (III. 409 ; similarly. III. 
444). The payment which falls to the lot of the 
day-labourers seems, according to the J&takas, to 
be so miserable as to be hardly sufficient to enable 
them to eke out their livelihood. As the gaha~ 
pati through his paid works earns no more than 
one or half a mAaaka, so also it is said of 
a bhataka who supports himself by carrying 
water (udakabhatim katv& III. 446) that he 
has saved half a mdaaka. With such a low pay 
and owing to the impossibility of gaining access 
to any higher profession, the possibility seems 
to be wholly excluded — and in this it has a 
certain resemblance with a caste — of the Indian 
hired labourer emerging out of his miserable 
position : born and bred in poverty, he bore 
[p 196 ] ^ ^ ^ ^ nature-necessity 

in order to leave it to his 
children as a legacy. 
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Those day-labourers enjoyed a comparatively 
favourable position who were in the service 
of one and the same employer for a long 
time or permanently. Every big land-owner, 
every rich tradesman had, according to the 
J^takas, along with his slaves, a number of 
day-labourers in his service. One’s own people 
(attano purish), the bondsmen, to whom in the 
S&liked5ra J^taka (IV. 277) the BrAhmana gives 
a portion of the rice fields for guarding, are 
contrasted with the bhataka who gets a 
salary (bhati) for watching and who is held 
responsible for any damage and has to pay a com- 
pensation according to the appraisement of the 
owner (brithraano sAlim agghApetvA mayhaip 
inam karissati). In the house of the pious 
Br&hmapa DhammapAla even the slaves and 
labourers (dApsakammakar& IV. 60) give alms ; 
they obey the moral prescriptions and observe 
the fasts. That in the Visayha JAtaka the slaves 
and day-labourers (dAsakammakaraporisa) are 
reckoned among the property of a setthi has 
already been mentioned (p. 262). Of another 
setthi, it is narrated in the introduction to 
the Mayhaka JAtaka, that at the sight of a 
begging monk whom he sees coming with a 
full alms pot from his house, he cannot restrain 
his thoughts : “ If my slaves or labourers 
(dAsA vA kammakArA vA III. 300) had received 
89 
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this food, they would have done more difficult 
work ; alas, this is really a loss for me.” 

According to the Gahgam^la J&taka, these 
labourers were taken care of in the house of 
their master ; they did not, however, live there 
but went to their lodgings in the evening (sabbe 
attano attano vasanatth&n&ni gat& III. 445). 
Probably these were, like the residences of poor 
people generally, outside the city. The already- 
mentioned water-carrier lived with a poor woman 
who likewise supports herself by carrying water, 
at the northern gate of Benares. “ Living by the 
side of the gate ” signified apparently something 
like ” poor, lowly.” ” I am the daughter of one 
living by the side of the gate ” (dhttti dv&ra- 
j-p j vasin6 V. 441), says the poor 

girl in the Kui^la J&taka to the 
king in reply to his question whose daughter she is. 

If now the position of these hired labourers 
was in no respect enviable, they still enjoyed a 
certain freedom, as they in all probability could 
change their masters when they liked. On the 
other hand, the slaves (dftsa) had absolutely no 
freedom ; they were, just like the cow, devoid of 
any rights and were absolutely at the mercy of 
their masters. 

In Manu (VIII. 416), seven kinds of slaves 
are enumerated: those who are captured in 
the field (during war) (dhvajhhfito), those who 
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serve in return for maintenance (bhaktadiisa) 
those that are born in the house (grihaja), 
those that are bought (kr)ta), those that are 
received as gifts (datrima) those that are 
inherited from the father (paitrika) and those 
that are made slaves by way of punishment 
(dapdadftsa). If we exclude the bhaktaddsa 
as not belonging properly to the class of 
bondsmen and also the dmuladdsa, there remain 
four classes which reduce to the three mentioned 
in the Yinaya Pitaka (Bhikkhunlvibhahga, 
SaUghMisesa I. 2. 1), as we can put “ those that 
are born in the house ” and “ those inherited 
from father ” on one side and “ those acquired 
by gift or purchase ” on the other. Here these 
classes are distinguished : those that are born in 
the house, those that are bought with money and 
those that are captured in a war (d&so n&ma 
antoj&to dhanakkito karamar&nito). That the 
datfdaddsa mentioned by Manu in the last sentence 
is not mentioned here, must seem strange, as we 
have in the J&takas an example of a slave 
robbed of his freedom as a punishment. The 
village superintendent (g&mabhojaka) of the 
Kul&vaka Jfttaka, who has spoken ill of the 
inhabitants of the village before the king, is 
condemned to lose not only his property but also 
his freedom : the king makes him the slave of 
the village inhabitants (ta^ ca tesan neva dksam 
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katvA I. 200). We also find “ those that are 
acquired by purchase ” and “ those that are born 
in the house " represented in our text. A 
Bi'&hiuaua is sent by his careless wife who pre- 
tends to be unable to do household work, to beg 
money that she may have a female slave 
(ditsl). The Br&hmapa begs 700 kahd/paijm^ 

[p 19 HT which he considers 

sufficient for buying a female 
or male slave (alain me ettakam dhanam d£iei- 
d&samfil&ya III. 343). The fraudulent slave 
Katdhaka who deserts his master and whom w'e 
already know (p. 170), is “ a slave born in the 
house ” ; he is born on the same day as the son 
of his master, a setthi of Benares, and is edu- 
cated along with him. Of slaves captured in 
war, from which class in the oldest times the 
slaves were probably exclusively recruited, no 
mention is made in the J&takas ; at least in the 
passages of our source which tell us of wars 
l)etweeu neighbouring kings, no mention is made 
of prisoners of war ; only of robbers (pacoanta- 
v&sino cor&) it is mentioned in the GuUanfirada 
Jfitaka that they plunder a village and capture 
its inhabitants and make them slaves (karamare 
gahetvk ly. 220). 

Owing to the complete absence of legal 
rights of the slaves, their work differed with 
the individual temperament of thefr iqaster, 
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Sometimes in our source the relation in which 
the slaves stood to their master is represented 
as a familiar one and their treatment as quite 
humane. The family of the Brdhmana agri- 
culturist in the Uraga J&taka consists of six 
members ; the Briihmana, his wife, his son, 
his daughter, his daughtcr-iu-law and the female 
slave. “ They all ” — so it is said further (III. 
162) — " lived together in harmony and amity.” 

however, the son of the Br&hmana dies 
and is burnt without a tear and without a moan, 
Sakka, disquieted by such conduct and forced 
to quit his heavenly seat, asks the slave, “ My 
daughter, in what relation did you stand to 
this.” “ He was my master !” ” Surely,’ he has 
at times molested and oppressed you and there- 
fore you are glad at his death and do not weep.” 
“O lord, don’t speak so, never saw anybody 
like him ; patient, loving, sympathetic was the 
son of my master and loved me as a child reared 
on the breast.” To a similar familiar relation- 


ship between the female slave and the master, 
the N&nacchanda J&taka (II. 428) also points ; 
the purohita whom the king asks to demand 
ro » favour, asks, besides the 

members of his household, also 
the slave Pun^fi ' what her desire is. And the 


* Probably, a shortoned form of pnnnamamafiathili, ^^one whoii^ 
desire ii fulfilled, the contented/* 
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slave desires, humble as she is, a mortar, a pestle 
and a sieve.' 

All the same, the examples quoted do not 
justify our inferring a specially favourable posi- 
tion for the slaves of ancient India ; other passages 
of our text speak clearly of the miserable lot of 
the bondsmen who frequently had to put up with 
thrashing, imprisonment and bad food. For this 
reason, the slave Katfthaka, who has learnt to 
read and write along with the son of the family 
and who is otherwise clever and knows the art of 
speaking, discharges the duties of a store-keeper 
(bha 9 d&g&rika),but is afraid lest he should lose one 
day this office, “ Not always,” he reflects within 
himself, “ will one care to let me have the office 
of a store-keeper ; one good day some defect will 
he noticed in me and then people will thrash me, 
look me up, brand me and give me the food of a 
slave to eat ” (t&]etvh bandhitvh lakkhauena 
ahketvii d&saparibhogena pi paribhuiijissanti 
I. 461). A female slave, who is sent by her 
master to work at other people’s place for money, 
is thrown into a corner of the house and struck 
with a stick, as she cannot bring any money 
back to the house (I. 402). 


' Udukkhal»manilAA o'era snppaA oa. 11. 428. AH Ihe three 
impleiaentB the alsTe obvioaslj used for crashtnjif and winn wing rice. 
Also the slave Rohini of the Bohini Jataks nseg the mortar for pressing 
rice (rihipahara^ I. 248). 




The work which the slaves had to do was 
naturally extremely manifold and differed with 
the social position of the master and the intelli- 
gence of the slave. Many might be employed, 
like the slave Kat^haka, in higher employments, 
like those of the store-keeper, treasurer or 
private secretary ; as a rule, however, the work 
of the slaves was of a lower nature. The slave 
PingalA/ in the Silttvimamsa Jfttaka (III. 101) 
before she can go to a rendezvous must wash the 
^ , feet of her master: only when he 

[r. 200. J • 

is tranquillised does she sit on 
the door-sill and await his pleasure. With consi- 
derable detail the duties of a slave are descrilKjd 
in the Kat&haka .TA^taka. The slave KatA.haka 
who gives himself out as the son of his master and 
marries the daughter of a Setthi friendly to his 
master, hears that his master has gone to the 
country and is afraid that he may come to him. 
He resolves to meet him and propitiate him by 
doing a slave’s work (d^kammam katvii I. 452). 
Everywhere he explains loudly how little respect 
other young people show to their parents, as 
they sit at the same table with them, instead of 
sen^ng them ; he himself would,when his ciders 
took their meals, set before them the dishes, place 
the spitoons in their position, take particular 
care of their drink and stand behind them with 
a brush ; up to the most common performances 
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he eiaumerates all services which a slave 
must render to his roaster (y&va sariravalanja- 
nakhle udakalasaip &d&ya paticcbannatthknaga- 
mank sabbaip ddsehi s&mikhnam kattabbakiccaip 
pakhsesi I. 468). 

On account of the lowness of such services, 
the slave himself was considered of little worth by 
a master who treated him humanely. The female 
slave Pu^Qh receives from her master, the puro- 
hita, who asks her what she wishes, the epithet 
Jammi “ the low, contemptible.” “ Son of a slave ” 
(d&siputtra) was a term of reproach ; when in the 
Nigrodha J&taka (IV. 41) the sendpati is in- 
formed that his friend is there, he comes in angrily 
and cries, “ Who is that friend ? He is a des- 
pised son of a slave. Throw him out ! ” “ Servant 
of a slave’s son ” (dhsiputtacetaka I. 225) — so 
addresses in the Nanda Jdtaka the bold slave his 
master. 

In spite of their low status the slaves occupied 
in Indian society a different position from that of 
the despised castes who will occupy our attention 
in the next chapter. They could not, like the latter, 
be regarded m impure, because their work brought 
them constantly into close contact with their 
master whom they helped to dress and undress 
and assisted in the care of their body, whose food 
they prepared and whom they served at dinner. 
As they lived together with the families to which 
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they belonged, they lacked the local isolation 
and external combination of the despised castes ; 
they were, in consequence of this, as little a 
“ caste ” as the slaves of the Greeks and 
Romans, in whom we find the same categories 
and similar relations, so far as conduct and 
legal position are concerned. Also the Indian 
slaves resembled those of the ancient classical 
ages in this, that under certain circumstances 
thev could obtain fi*eedom. We read of such 

S' 

“ freed slaves ” in the Sona-Nanda Jittaka ; as 
the rich Brfithmana renounces the world, h(! 
disposes of his property and sets his slaves free 
(d&sajanam bhujissam katvA V. 313). It is 
true, according to Manu (VIIL 411), a Sildra, 
even u'hen he is set free by his master, is not 
released from his condition of slavery : “for who 
can take away that which is in-born in him ? ” 
Still the view expressed here is only a conse- 
quence of the Brahmanical system which in 
practice did not have much importance. In 
reality, a slave set free — proof of this is not, 
however, to be got from the J&takas — probably 
either served as a day-labourer or adopted some 
other profession, for which he possf^ssed the 
means or the skill. 



CHAPTER XII. 


The Despised Castes. 

We have hitherto repeatedly moved in our 
accounts within the limits of a province which 
comprises, according to the Brahmanical theory, 
the aboriginal population and is enclosed by the 
barrier of non- Aryan birth and separated by this 
from the rest of the society. In vain do we look 
in the bright light which the J&takas throw upon 
the true life of ancient India for a line of 
demarcation separating the entire Aryan from the 
entire non-Aryan population ; if we leave out of 
account the occurrence of the word §udda ( =Skr. 

SMra) in theoretical discussions, 

[P 202 1 

nothing points to the real exis- 
tence of a fourth caste, the Sddm. Probably we 
have to suppose for the first period following the 
Aryan migration a separation of the dark-coloured 
aborigines from the bright-coloured conquerors : 
it is exhibited by the contrast between the drya 
vartfa and ddm vanta in the Vedas. But already 
in very early times— and indeed, the further 
from the borders of the Aryan, culture-sphere, 
the more pronouncedly — a mixture with the 
native population took place ; nay, it seems to 
me in no way certain, in the lands lying 
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farthest east, especially, in the provinces in 
which Buddhism first made its appearance, 
in the Kosala aud Magiadha land, that the 
distinction between the Aryan conquerors and 
the conquered who were employed in slavish 
work was not abolished altogether : many of the 
non-Aryan stems seem to have preserved their 
political independence and to have come under 
the higher Aryan culture by adopting its 
language and customs. Under the influence of 
the Brahmanical theory we are extremely accus- 
tomed to see in the aborigines of ancient India 
a great mass, namely, the conquered Sddras. 
Surely, this name, applicable in the Brahmanical 
system to all non-Aryan Indians, is taken from 
the name of one particular stem out of the 
innumerable aboriginal stems, which from the 
ethnical and cultural point of view were no less 
different from one another than the bearers of 
the new culture who spread from the north-west 
to the Gangetic plain. 

Among these numerous races some manifestly 
stood on a specially low cultui-e-stage. Just as 
the wild hunting races of the Him&laya must 
have distinguished themselves by their external 
appearance, by their undeveloped language, their 
customs relating to food, from the more advanced 
population of the plains, so their low position 
later prevented a mixture with the higher 
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developed Aryans and preserved their racial 
peculiarity up to this day. Even to*day they 
have not gone beyond the first beginnings of 
culture : incapable of lasting u'ork, they lead 
a wandering life and feed mostly on animals, 
roots and fruits which Nature 

r p 208 1 

Has given them freely where 
they set up their residences among the culti- 
vated population, they are compelled to live in 
isolation outside the city and maintain their liveli- 
hood by the meanest kinds of work. These are 
tbe races of whom it is said in Manu (X. 60 ) : 

“ Under well-known trees and in the crema- 
tion-ground, on mountains and in the woods 
should they live, recognised (by fixed marks) 
and living by work proper to them.” 

These races were and are even to-day looked 
upon by the Indians as castes, and indeed, they 
are classed in the Brahmanical theory with the 
low«*st mixed castes. What gives them in fact in 
ancient times the appearance of a caste is their 
local isolation, their living together outside the 
rest of the society which avoids contact with them, 
on account of their low position, and their des- 
pised profession which is hereditary. Prom the 
higher castes they are distinguished by this, that 
their isolation is not a voluntary one; the 

‘ Neifield, Caate System, p, 6; Pesvhel, Vflikerknnde, fith Gdii., 
|<< 444 , 
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barriers which surround them and which prevent 
their straying from their narrowly circumscribed 
profession as well as all mixture through marriage 
with those standing higher, are not erected by 
them but are forced upon them by their 
conquerors. 

Of these low races we meet with a uuml)er 
even in the J&takas. Above all, we meet with 
the Caud^hk> ^ f&ce which we come across in 
great numbers even to-day in north-east India, 
the scene of our narratives, and in Bengal.' In 
the eyes of the Indians the Caod&la has always 
been the symbol of lowness and subjection. 

“ But the residences of the Caudhlas " — so it 
is said in Manu (X. 51 sq.) — “ should be outside 
the village, their dress should consist of garments 
of the dead : they must eat their food out of 
broken pots ; black iron should be their orna- 
ment and always they must 

[P- 204.] wander from place t() place. A 

man who fulfils a religious duty should not 
seek intercourse with them ; their business they 
should conduct among themselves and their 
marriages they must contract with their equals. 

“Their food must be given them by somebody 
other than an .Aryan in a broken vessel; at 

‘ Schlagintweit, Indten in Wort und Bild^ Vol. 1, p. 216: “Over a 
million of these people are to the east of Calcatta running up to the 
borders of Burma.'* 
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nigbt they shall not go about in the villages or 
in the towns. 

“In the day-time they may do the work 
assigned to them by order of the king ; the corpse 
of anybody who has no relations, they must carry 
out of the house— such is the standing rule. 

“ Criminals they shall kill, according to the 
law, by order of the king ; the clothes of the 
criminal, their beds or other ornamental articles 
they may keep to themselves.” 

The contempt with which the authors of the 
lawbooks who were Brhhmanas looked upon 
the lower classes of people, and the attempt to 
confirm them in their low position by legal 
prescriptions may have caused them to select 
purposively dark colours for the sketch they 
made of the Capdkla, whilst the J&takas show 
that the reality was not far different from the 
priestly theory. 

The Candklas of our text live outside the 
town (bahinagare, lY. 876) in a village (candk- 
lagkmaka, IV. 200, 390) by themselves.' Two 
Caijdkla brothers who know how to blow a 
Caodkle must show their art outside the 
city gate ; the one plays at the northern, the 
other at the eastern gate. 

^ The Om9#la Tillage placed in the CitU Sambhdta J&taka in front 
of the gate of Uj jain and thus to the west of India, mmy hare probably 
ealated ohlj in the imagination of the narrator whd oairied the nanow 
mditlopa of hit borne oyer to tlm whole of Ifidui; 



For the despised position of the we 

have already given examples in an earlier chapter 
(p. 26 sq.); we have seen how the eating 
of the food left by them (cavidMucohitthabhatta) 
bad as its consequence^ for the members of the 
BrithmaoH caste, exclusion from their caste ' ; 

we have seen further how the 
[p. zoG.] wind which had touched the 

body of a CaudMa was considered impure and 
how the very look of such a miserable creature 
sufficed to call up tlie feeling of impurity in 
those occupying a higher rank. “ Contemptuous 
as a Caud^la ” has become a proverbial expres- 
sion. Into the mouth of the young lioness 
to whom a jackal had made a proposal of 
marriage the words are put : “ This jackal is con- 
sidered low and wretched among the four-footed 
animals, similar to a Cand&la (hino patikuttho 
ca^d&lasadiso. II. 6) ; we are, however, esteemed 
members of the highest royal family. This one 
addresses me indecent and improper words; whak 
shall I do with life after I have listened to such 
words ? I will hold my breath and die.” The name 
Oauid^la stands for a word of contempt by which 


* TImU tli« food left by a is impure, is not a purely 

Brail manioal view. Xu the introd action to the Satadbamma 
litaka (XT. 82), Buddba explains to the monks that for the fol- 
lawers of his doctrine the eating of food obtained in an unlawful 
Diattnar ia Him eating the table leavinga of a Ca^^hk 
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a Br&hmaQa, for example, designates his adul 
terous wife (p&paca^d&li IV. 24!6). 

Of the “ marks by order of the king” men* 
tioned in Manu, we know nothing from our 
text. Still even according to the J&takas, the 
Caudf^las appear to be known outwardly as such 
by their dress : “ clad in a bad under-garment 
of a red colour round which a belt is tied : above 
this a dirty upper garment, an earthen pot in 
hand” — so in M&taUga J&taka (IV. 379) the 
exterior of a Candela is described. 

Also by their speech the Caudftlas apparently 
were distinguished from the rest of the popula- 
tion. To their isolation, their complete separa- 
tion, is to be ascribed the fact that in the midst 
of a population speaking an Aryan dialect they 
preserved even in linguistic matters their racial 
individuality. In the Citta-Sambh^ta J&taka it 
is narrated how two Candelas dressed as Brkh- 
mauas go to Takkasil& and study there ; later, 
however, as one of them, on the occasion of a 
Brkhmanav&canaka, burns his 
[p. aos] ^ heated lamp, 

they forget themselves and are detected by their 
language (oaudklabh&8& IV. 391). 

With the exception of the account of the two 
flute-players mentioned above^lhe J&takas contain 
no detailed account of the professional work of 
the OaudMa. According to the commentary on 
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the Sllavlmamsa J&taka, there are people who 
are engaged in carrying corpses (chavacha4(|aka 
III. 195) ; still it is doubtful whether this 
work which was also indicated for them in the 
Brahmanical theory, was in reality their only 
occupation, although their low stage of culture 
debarred them from practising any higher pro- 
fession, even that of an artisan. 

Along with the 0aii4^Ia8 there are mentioned 
in the J&takas, in the enumeration of the castes, 
the Pukkmas, who are the Pukkaaaa or Pulkams 
of the Brahmanical system where they are called 
descendants of a Nish&da by aSddra wife. These 
Pukkasas were also most probably a non-Aryan 
caste occupying a very low position in society. 
According to the commentary on the Sllavimamsa 
J&taka, by this are meant men who have for their 
profession the plucking of flowers (pupphachafl- 
daka III- 196) : as, however, in Manu the catch- 
ing and killing of cave-d'welling animals is given 
as their work, I don’t believe that the Pukkusas 
were a special professional class but a race that 
lived generally by hunting and only occasionally 
by dirty work, like cleaning temples and palaces.' 

* To these Pokkiisas belonged manifently also the elder Suntta 
before his adoption of monkhood, who says in the TheragAthi of him* 
self ; “ Of low family am I, I was poor and needy. Low was the work 
which I did, namely, that of remoying faded dowers (from temples and 
palaces). 1 was despised by men, held in low esteem and reproved/* Cf, 
Oldenberg, Buddha p. 159, Remark. 

♦1 



Undoubtedly we have to see in the NesAda, 
the Nishfida or Naishdda of the Brahmanioal 
caste- theory a non- Aryan race in a barbarous 
condition. They are regarded in the dystem as 
descendants of a Brhhmana by a SUdrh ; their 
work consists, according to 
[P.207.] Manu (X. 48;, in killing fish. 

As, according to the J&takas, the NesMas lived by 
hunting, we can suppose that fishing and hunting 
formed their exclusive sources of earning. 
Through this their professional work they fell 
into contempt, for the occupation of a fisherman 
or hunter which represents in itself the ewrliest 
and lowest stage of evolution of human culture, 
could not in India come to be held in respect, for 
this reason, that it necessarily presupposed the 
killing of a living being. In various ways the 
despised position of the hunter is indicated in 
the Jktakas ; it is narrated that a Brkhmaoa 
youth adopts the occupation of a hunter when 
he cannot maintain himself by following any 
other art (II. 200). Also the words of the king, 
in which he asks the hunter in the Bohantamiga 
Jhtaka (IV. 422) to give up his occupation and 
recommends other means of earning money, such 
as agriculture, trade, lending money, point to 
the despised position of the hunter. For the 
same reason, the son of the setthi also causes 
the luddaka^ whom he keeps with him alon|f 



with his family and with whom he remains on 
friendly terms to the end of his life, to give up his 
profession (luddakakammato apanetvh III. 61). 

We have enumerated above (p. 193 sq.) 
the occupation of hunters and fishermen among 
the professions which from their very nature 
resist a castelike organisation ; if, however, this 
in 'itself despised profession is followed by an 
entire branch of a low race, then such a group, 
held together by unity of profession or race and 
separated from the rest of the population, takes 
the appearance of a caste and is regarded in all 
such oases as such by the Indians. This is the 
case also with the Nesftdas; along with the 
Ca9d^das, Ye^as, Bathakhras and Pukkusas they 
are introduced in the Assal&yana Sutta‘ as a low 
caste. Despised and avoided, they must, like the 
Caod&las, live outside the town. A NesMa lives 
not for from the town of Sakula in the Mahiipsaka 
kingdom in a Nes&da village (nagarato avidfire 
ekasmim nes&dag&make Y . 

[p. aoe.] which 

he caught with a noose in the city and in this 
way miuntains himself. 

The Nes&da of the Mora J&taka also who is 
ordered by the king to catch a golden peacock 

» M P <iyM. OlMimiiita. 1880, pp. 18, 14 So slio in the SnttoTi- 
ptcitUyn IL 8.1, it ie mM : Mn* nima jAti oap^lajSti 
Mumhltti nthakSniSti pnkknaajSti, eat hint ntma jtti. 
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practises the profession of a hunter in a Nes&da 
villc^e lying near Benares (B&i^casiyfi avidhre 
nesMag&mav&si nes&do II. 36). Likewise, in a 
village inhabited by members of his race and 
lying not far from Benares, lives the NesMa of 
the Bohantamiga J&taka ; he captures a deer, 
while he sets up with a stick a sling fitted with 
leather straps. 

Besides these wild peoples whom I might 
call “ethnical castes,” as they were held together 
by a common race, we meet other groups 
reckoned likewise by the Indians among 
the despised castes, in which their mean work 
seems to have been the separating line which 
in course of time has stamped them into a 
caste ; they can be characterised, in contrast 
with the “ethnical castes,” as “low professional 
castes.” Originally these despised professional 
castes were nothing else than non- Aryan races 
who, although they stood on a higher cul- 
tvure-level than the hunting and fishing races, 
engaged in branches of profession the practice 
of which presupposed no acquaintance with 
metals and their employment and were there- 
fore held in low esteem by the Aryans 
who worked with iron instruments. To this 
class belong such occupations as form even 
to-day the exclusive occupation of people 
standing on a low level, such as that of making 
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baskets from willows and bamboos, plaiting and 
weaving, the manufacture of leather and earthen 
vessels. Not a bias against handicraft in gene- 
ral * but against a profession which they found 
was followed by low races, originally made the 
Aryans avoid such means of 

fP 209 1 

earning a livelihood and leave 
them to the aboriginal races. Later the stain 
of impurity was attached to the occupation, 
even when, owing to the mixture of races, 
this ceased to be reserved for particular races, 
and in course of time this stain spread to all 
possible handicrafts and professions, the more so, 
as with advancing civilization the higher classes 
became exempted from manual occupations. 

Such despised professional castes we have 
in the Vepas and Bathak&ras who are reckoned 

‘ Sen&rt, Le» CasteB daim Vlnde^ p. 236 : “ ^Nowhere have tho 
Aryana shown any great preference for handicraft. The Greeks and 
Romans left it to slaves or the middle class, to those that have been 
set free or the retainers As tho Aryans in India settled in village/i 
where originally agricnltnre was followed, they were less inclined than 
in other countries to take to manual work. This must generally have 
fallen to the lot either of tho primitive population or those 
portions of the popnlation whom their bastard origin or their 
despised descent placed npon the same leveL Opposed to the view 
stated here, of a disinclination of the Aryans for mannal 
work, stands the fact that the age of Homeric and Hesiodic poetry 
showed no trace of a contempt of professional work. In Homer a 
number of ooenpations which were later followed professionally, fall 
completely to the share of free men, nay, even the aristocrats were 
not ashamed of them. C/. K. F. Hermann's Lehrhuch der griechiichen 
VoU 4, 3rd Bdn., p. 339 sq. 
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in the alT8ady*quoted passages of the AssaUijaiia 
Sutta and the Suttaribhanga among the 
low castes (hinajMi) : these are the castes 
of the “bamboo worker” and “carrii^e-builder.” 
Precisely in the example of the Ye^as we can 
get, in my opinion, a view of the probable 
origin of the despised professional castes and a 
proof of the theory that originally they were 
nothing else than low races. For when the 
Aryans pushed to the Gangetic plains and 
found peoples unacquainted with agriculture or 
metal work occupied solely with bamboo work 
or similar things, nothing was more natural 
than that they should give them names after the 
material with which they worked. Thus they 
named those who worked with bamboo (vei^u) 
bamboo-workers (vena or vaina). In a similar 
manner they must have named another race 
which possessed special skill in making car- 
riages, carriage builders, after 
[v. 210 ] principal industrial product. 

That these two branches of profession, the 
manufacture of bamboo products and the 
building of carriages, were assigned, even long 
after Buddha’s time, to special races, seems to me 
to appear from the passage of the Suttavibhaftga 
(P&oittiya II. 2.1) already quoted, where the 
Yenas and Batbakftras, along with the Candhla^ 
Nes&das and Pukkusas are called “castes” 
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and an not enumerated among the low pro^ 
fessions (hinasippa) which are named as such 
after these in the following manner : the ocoupa* 
tion of the basketmaker, the potter, the weaver, 
the cobbler, the barber (htnam nhma sippara 
nalak&rasippain kumbhak&rasippam pesak&ra* 
sippam cammakhrasippam nahhpitasippam). 
This distinction between castes (j&ti) and occu- 
pations (sippa) has gradually been obliterated 
and in modern times has been almost wholly 
abolished. 

Individual castes among the low professional 
ones already mentioned are even represented 
in the J&takas ; such, for example, is the Vepa 
which in the Kusa J&taka (II. 806) is placed 
on the same level with the Cand&la on ac- 
count of its low character. The queen re- 
proaches her daughter-in-law with the words : 
“ You are a Yept or a Capd^lft, a disgrace to 
your family : how can you, born in the house of 
Madda, bring your husband down to the rank 
of a slave ?” The commentator explains veifi 
by taochikd,' “widow of a carpenter,” and thus 
explains the despised caste of bamboo-workers 
by means of another low caste, namely, 
taeohika or “carpenter.” All the artisans whose 


* 8kr. takthahA, In the commentarjr of Mahidhara on the VAja- 
•aiieTi 8a^t4 (I- IS) the takshan to called Impore (ainddha) and 
^ a low oaate (nloajlti). 
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occupation consists in working with wood, the 
carriage- builder (rathakhra), the joiner and the 
carpenter (vaddaki, taccbika), were considered 
low in the Buddhistic age, so that the guess 
hazarded above (p. 160), that their living in 
isolation in a village in front of the city gate 
is to be ascribed to the lowness of their pro- 
fession, seems justified. Always, however, as 
their work is not conceivable without the use 

of implements, they will have 
rp 21 1 1 * • 

attained even then* a higher 

place in the social scale, than, for instance, the 

bamboo-workers, who employed their material 

as they found it without working much upon it. 

Akin to the vena»> so far as their work 
is concerned, and treated as contemptuously as 
these, are the two artisans appearing in the 
Takk&riya Jfi.taka (IV. 261), namely, the basket- 
maker (nalakhra) and the flute-maker (velukfira) ; 
the latter, the velnkdra or veiiukdra, is, as we 
saw above (p. 86, Footnote), reckoned in the 
Lalita Vistara among the oaste^ in which a 
Bodhisatta is not re-born. 

As the work of the weaver (pesakhrasippa) 
which represents a process similar to the twist- 
ing of bamboo and straw, so as to make 


' Kow*ii*dAj8 the caste of joiaer or Barhai occnpies almost the 
same imoial mnk as the agricaltaral caste KarniL Keafield^ Co^s 
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mats and baskets,' was originally principally 
carried on by the aborigines, the weaver also 
occupied a low position in the society of ancient 
India: in the Bhtmasena Jiltaka, the Brahma* 
nical archer calls the work of a weaver (tantav&ya) 
a miserable, low work (l&makakamina I. 356). 

As the last of the despised professions the 
occupation of a barber (nah&pitasippa) is men* 
tioned in the Suttavibhahga. In this busi* 
ness, we do not look for the reason of its lowness 
to any ethnical relations : the duties connected 
with it and which are to some extent dirty 
show the barber ipao facto as occupying a low 
position and place him almost in the same line 
with the temple*cleaning Pukkusas.^ 

In the introduction to the Sig&la Jfttaka, it 
is narrated how the son of a barber living in 
Vesft,li (nabiipitaputta II. 6) 
[P. 212 .] ^ Licchavi 

princess and explains to his father that he 
would die if he did not get her for wife. The 
father replies to him, “ My son, don’t fix your 
desires upon impossible things; you are the 


^ Nesdeld, Caste System, p. 22 sq. 

* The modern barber or itAptV occupies a higher position^ as he 
plays a great part in all £amilj events, suoh as birth, marriage and 
fonaral. He serves as a marriage negotiator among the respectable 
castes and in the marriage ceremony assists the Brihma^a or takes np 
kinself, probably among the lower castes who cannot pay a HHthina^, 
Hia ofioe of the priest, /bid, p. 42. 

4 « 
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son of a barber and of low caste (htnsjaooa), the 
Licchavi princess is of high birth (j&tisampanna) 
as the daughter of a Khattiya aud no possible 
party for you. I will seek another girl for you 
who will suit you in caste and family.” 

A further example of the low esteem in 
which the barber was held is afforded by 
another instance ; the mother of King BrahmSi* 
datta calls the ascetic Gangam&la, a former 
barber, " the son of a filth-oleaning barber bom 
of a low caste ” (hinajacco malamaj jano nahftpita* 
putto II. 452) and adds the verse : 

“ Through asceticism they give up their bad 
occupation, through asceticism (they give up) 
their position as barber or potter ; conquering 
through asceticism, you now call my son by his 
name Brahraadatta.” 

Conclusion 

We have come in the course of our 
remarks to the lowest rungs of the social ladder. 
Since the days of Bernardin de St. Pierre 
people have always complained of the lot of the 
despised classes of India and thrown the res* 
ponsibility for their miserable position upon 
the priests ; people speak very often even to^y 
of a demon which possessed the Indian people i|i 
consequence of the oasterorganisation and 
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mpresent the caste as an artificial product of 
priestly selfishness. European travellers when 
they first gave us a knowledge of modern India, 
made the want of freedom and low position of 
the Farias and the rigid organ!- 
sation of Indian society an 
object calling for expressions of pity, and 
ever since people became acquainted in Brah- 
manical literature with a one-sided representa- 
tion of the social relations of ancient India, they 
believed, as they took the theory for the truth, 
to have found here the key to the origin and 
development of caste-life. 

The picture which we can draw from our 
popular sources of the social conditions which 
ruled in eastern India about Buddha’s time, 
does not give occasion, in my opinion, for a 
highly sentimental view, nor does it justify 
the theory that the castes were invented by the 
priests for establishing and strengthening a 
hierarchical social organisation. The political 
influence of the Br&hmanas greatly diminished, 
especially, in the eastern lands, as compared 
with the position and power of the ruling classes 
who, leaving out of account special cases, did. not 
iUlow much scope for any Brahmanical desire for 
power ; even of an intellectual supremacy of the 
Brfih.mapas no trace is to be found in the age and 
the subject with which we have to do, for even in 
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tte spiritual province, other classes, especially, 
the ruling princely families, challenged the 
premier position of the worldly Br&hmai;^ caste. 
As for the position of the lower classes, it was 
not better, but also not Worse, than it would 
appear to be under similar conditions ; aboriginal 
races standing at a low culture«stage are op> 
pressed in all ages and times by their more 
highly cultured conquerors and employed in a 
slave’s work : also similar contrasts between 
immense wealth on the one side and miserable 
poverty on the other we meet with wherever a 
more highly cultured race wants to use its 
superiority even in economical matters. 

The social organisation of ancient India which 
appears to us very strange, nay, even mon* 
strous, in the form in which we find it in 
the Brahmanical lawbooks in which it is 
made into an unalterable system, shows itself 
in reality as the necessary development of 
conditions imposed by ethnical and cultural 
distinctions. Instead of the 
[p. 814 .] strictly isolated castes of 

the Brahmanical system and the mixed castes 
arising from their combination, we notice a 
number of essentially distinct social groups 
which in the majority of cases oannot properly 
be called “ castes,” in which, . however, we 
see the first germs and beginnings oi an 



organuation of the modern type. A caste in the 
sense of their own theory only the Br&hmsnas 
form ; other groups, like the ruling class of 
Khattiyas, the class of royal officers, the leading 
middleclass families have particular characteris- 
tics in common with the j&ti of the Br&hma^as ; 
they cannot, however, lay any claim to the de- 
signation “caste,” because they lack the essential 
characteristics of this ; the same is true of the 
rest of the jdtis which are sharply distinguished 
from the great mass of the people, such as the 
guilds of tradesmen and artisans, the lower 
professions, the despised and shunned races. 
All these jdtis — and in this the Indian society of 
that time have their own peculiar, specifically 
Indian stamp — are hereditary and to go out of 
the circle fixed hy birth is impossible, according 
to the rules. 

So far as they are described in the J&takas, 
the social conditions remained probably un- 
changed even long after Buddha’s time. When 
about two hundred years after Buddha’s 
death the Greek messenger Megasthenes lived 
in the court of Candragupta in P&taliputra, 
he manifestly found similar conditions. The 
Greek reports which are traceable to him con- 
tain a description of the Indian society of that 
time which, it is true, does not wholly agree 
with fhcts which we can gather from our 



source, but can be brought much more into 
agreement with these than with the Brahmanical 
system. They give the number of jdtis or 
classes or ak'pv) as seven ; as the first y^vot 
they mention the o-o^urnu or ^tWo^ who, as we 
have seen, correspond to the Samapas and partly 
to the Br&hmaii^s of our source ; the second yc'm, 
the farmers or ytiapym', can be placed in the same 
class with the gahapati or kuf^umbika of the Pali 
Texts. By the herdsmen and hunters named in 
the third place, we have probably to understand 
.^,6 non-Aryan races of the 

JAitakas, whilst the fourth 
yt'rot, that of the Tfxrt'Tat or the yeVos Si/ptoupyixoV, 
agrees with the artisans of our text. The 
remaining three y<'i^, the yt'*^ of the warriors 
(«roX€/u<rrot), that of the supervisor (t'lrurxoira. or 
t<f>o/)oi) and that of the king’s councillor (mi'/^/SoXoi 
or (tv'i-cVh) belong to the category of rfk.jabhogga, 
the officers in the king’s employ. After the 
enumeration of the seven yt'»Tj the Greek sources 
point out as their characteristic feature the fact 
that they did not allow any inter-meurriage 
and that it was not permissible to pass from 
one yt’vos to another or to follow the profession 
of two classes at one and .the same time. 

Later, in the course of centuries, the jdfit, 
as we know them m the J&takas, have ex- 
perienced continuous changes under the most 
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divers influences : the official theory of the 
Br&hmapas, ethnical and geographical in* 
flnences, the tendency of the Indians to 
aofaematise, the placing of the concepts 
“ profession ” and “ caste ” side by side — all this 
has worked upon the jdtii, transformed them 
and made them resemble one another more and 
more, so far as their essence and organisation 
are concerned, until, finally, they became modern 
castes. This process of transformation is in no 
way, as one hears it maintained so often to-day, 
broken by Buddhism, nay, not even retarded. 
Buddha’s doctrine d<M*N not aim at a transforma- 
tion or improvement of the social conditions ; 
the worldly life and its forms are a matter of 
indifference to the virtuous Buddhist who re- 
nounces the world. He never raises the ques- 
tion whether the worldly life could be different 
from what it is but accepts it in its incomplete- 
new and badness as something unchangeable. 
The destiny of man, the external organisation of 
his earthly life is for the Buddhist a necessary 
consequence of his karman, his former deeds : 
wealth or poverty, high or low' caste, the indi- 
vidual has deserved through his deeds in a former 
existence. The human social order was for the 
Indians even of that time a reproduction of 
natural life and moved, according to their view, 
like this in eternally identical paths • he who was 
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born a Ca^c^ila must — so long as he did not retire 
from human society and pass into asceticism — 
remain a Caud&la during his life-time and bear 
the lot of such a one, just as everybody who 
expiates the sins of former existence by re- 
birth as low beast, has to live through the 
whole existence of such a beast till death 
makes him {mss into another existence. 

The doctrine of karman and re-birth and the 
supposition of an unalterable social order are 
closely connected with each other and . have 
exercised a mutual influence upon each other 
in their further development ; both dogmas are 
deeply rooted in the consciousness of the Indian 
people and rule their thoughts even to the present 
day Even to day they influence the orga- 
nisation of social life and determine its forms : 
even the modern castes are, as little as the castes 
of ancient India, an artificial product ; on the 
other hand, they have grown out of the spirit 
of the Indian people whose stamp they bear. 
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ERRATA. 


At p. 121, for balipiUtd, read 

At p. 171, for nparajja^ read oparajja. 

At p. 182, footnote, for Brahmanat read brahman. 

At p. 206, footnote, for Angnx, read CkilArrg. 

At p. 209, for arcay arcd. 

At p. 218, footnote, for Saraswati, read Sard rati. 

At do. for ndtccay read ndwtfa. 

At p. 227, for lakaharMy read takkhana. 

At do. , for iak%hanahu9aldy re d fakkkaruikmafd* 

At do. , for / i'ihay^kapdtkakdy read takkkanapdtkakd 
At p. 230, for lahiharj^tiiy read lahkhandni 
At p. 24'1) footnote, for Qtgeth€}\ read (iazeiieer. 

At p. 277, for kaeehapa^vdnijay read kacehapnUivdr^ija, 
At p, 309, for pu\inamanatkidy reaxl pnni(ia fnanorathd. 





